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MEMOIRS OF THE REV. MATTHEW HENRY, 
Author of Commentaries on the Holy Bible. 


Most readers of 2 work which has acquired any degree of celebrity, 
feel a desire to know something of the author; and that desire is’ 
increased, in proportion as they find themselves interested in the work 
itself. It may therefore be presumed, that the readers of Mr. Henry’s 
writings, which have long been in high repute in the religious world, 
will wish for some information concerning the character and life of 
that excellent man, whose pen produced so many admirable perform- . 
ances. This is not merely an innocent, but a laudable curiosity, which 
we are happy to have the present opportunity of gratifying, on the re- 
publication of his smaller pieces, as well as his larger work on the 
Bible ; most of which pieces have long been out of print; and we are 
persuaded, that the more the author is known, the greater pleasure 
pious readers will feel in the perusal of his writings. 

A life of Mr. Henry was published, shortly after his decease, by his 
intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. Tong, but it is now become exceedingly 
scarce ; and though it contains a just character and a faithful narrative, 
drawn from personal knowledge, as well as from private papers, the 
manner in which it Is drawn up is not the most pleasing, the writer 
being then far advanced in life; and it is rendered prolix, and even 
tedious, by the insertion of too many extracts from his diary,-and too, 
many articles relative to Mr. Henry’s acquaintance and his own, as 
well as various other particulars, which at this distance of time,are 
become uninteresting. On these accounts it was judged advisable, 
instead of reprinting that work, to compose a new one. In this, how- 
ever, all that appeared interesting in the former is retained, and what- 
ever else could be collected, is inserted, particularly in relation to his 
settlement at Hackney, where some persons were living when the 
writer of this first came to that place, who.had the happinens to be 
Mr. Henry’s hearers, and remembered him well. 

Mr. Matthew Henry was the second son of the eminently pious and 
excellent Mr. Philip.Henry, whose life, published by him; is an admi- 
rable piece of biography, and who was ejected by the act of uniformity 
from his living in the parish of Worthenbury, in Flintshire, A. I). 1662. 
This his son was born October 28, in the same year, which algo, he 
observes with pleasure in-his diary, gave birth to many other ministers 
of his acquaintance, to whom God had appointed more peaceful days 
than their predecessors, whom their brethren, who hated them, had cast 
out. His birth place was’Broad-Oak, in Iscoid, Flintshire, within the 
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parish of Malpal, which is in Cheshire ; a district signalized in the 
British annals fot the famous monastery of Bangor. Hither his father 
removed but a fortnight before his birth, not being suffered any longer 
to continue in the place of his former ministry ; and here he spent the 
remainder of his days. Mr. Henry’s mother was Mrs. Catharine 
Matthews, the daughter and heiress of Mr. Daniel Matthews, a gen- 
tleman of an ancient family and a considerable estate, which, upon his 
death, came into the possession of Mr. Philip Henry, by which he was 
enabled to live in comfort after his ejectment, and not only preach the 
Gospel gratis, as he had opportunity, but likewise to relieve several 
of his necessitous brethren. But his wife proved to him a greater 
treasure, as she was a woman equally eminent for piety and every 
other endowment. Her son has done ample justice to her character, 
in an excellent discourse, occasioned by her death, on Prov. xxxi, 28: 
‘Her children arise up, and call her blessed.’ It is subjoined to the 
life of his father. 

The circumstances of Mr. Henry’s birth were rather remarkable. 
Beside its being premature, (as the writer of this has been credibly 
informed,) his mother’s labor was so sudden, that she was delivered 
before any assistance could be procured; and he was so weakly a 
child that no one expected him to live. He was therefore baptized 
the next day after he was born, by Mr. Holland, the minister of the 
parish, but without godfather or godmother ; and his father desired the 
sign of the cross might not be used, but the minister said he durst not 
omit it. : 

When he was about five years old, he had the measles, by which his 
brother, who was a year older than himself, was cut off; a circum- 
stance which deeply affected him, and which he noticed with great 
seriousness, in a paper written on his birth day, when he had completed 
his thirteenth year, wherein he drew out a list of the mercies which he 
had received, with lively expressions of gratitude to the Author of 
them... He long continued weakly, subject to agues and other com- 
plaints ; but he very early discovered a good mental capacity, and a 
thoughtful turn, so that it was remarked his childhood had less of 
vanity than that of most children, and that at an earlier period than is 
usual, he put away childish things. He was able to read a chapter in 
the Bible distinctly when he was but about three years old, and was 
used to make pertinent remarks on what he read. 

His first abiding convictions of religion, according to his own written 
account, in the paper above referred to, were wrought when he was 
ten years of age, in consequence of a sermon preached by his excellent 
father,,on Psalm li, 17: ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.’ ‘I think 
it was that,’.says he, ‘that melted me: afterward I began to inquire 
after Christ.” He was early accustomed to make memorandums of 
the sermons which he heard, and of the effect they/had upon his mind. 
From one of these papers, dated December 17, 1673, it appears that 
he heard a sermon on the signs of true grace, which put him upon the 
strict examination of himself by the rules which had been laid down ; 
and, after opening his mind to his father, he was encouraged to draw~ 
a favorable conclusion respecting his spiritual state. He particularly 
mentions his repentance for sin, according to the Scripture account of 
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it, in many passages which he transcribes ; his solemn dedication of 
himself to God, according to the tenor of the Gospel covenant, and his 
love to God, as evidenced by his love to the people of God, whom he 
chose as his best companions; and his love to the word of God, con- 
cerning which he expresses himself thus: ‘I esteem it above all; [ 
desire it as the food of my soul; I greatly delight both in reading and 
hearing it; and my soul can witness subjection to it, in some measure ; 
I think I love the word of God for the purity of it; I love the ministers 
and messengers of it; I rejoice in the good success of it; all which 
were given as marks of true love to the word, in a sermon [ lately 
heard, on. Psalm cxix, 140: “Thy word is very pure, therefore thy 
servant loveth it.” ’ 

In the same paper, which contains a catalogue ‘ of the mercies of God 
to him, both temporal and spiritual,’ he mentions it as matter of peculiar 
thankfulness that he was blessed with pious parents, who took so . 
much pains in his education, and by whose means he was brought so 
early to devote himself to God. After noticing with thankfulness his 
recovery from an ague which had hung long upon him, he mentions 
his first application to learning. It will be pleasing to the reader to 
see his own words. 

‘After this sickness, in the year 1669, I had health, and began to ~ 
learn my grammar. Blessed be God that gave me an understanding ! 
Mr. Turner entered me a little into the principles of grammar, and my 
father has carried me on in it; the Lord grant that he may live to per- 
fect it!? As a proof of his affection to this his excellent father, as well 
as of his piety to God, the following addition is here subjoined: ‘In 
March, 1669, my dear father had a sore fever; we thought he would 
have died; but our extremity was God’s opportunity, and He arose 
and helped us.’ 

It was observed by all who knew him, that he was remarkably quick 
in learning any thing, and that he possessed a strong memory to re- 
tain it. He was early addicted to close application to his studies, and 
remarkably provident of his time; so that his good mother, fearful 
lest he should injure his health, was sometimes obliged to call him- 
down from his closet and advise him to take a walk in the fields. 

His whole conduct, in the happy family of which he was a member, 
was amiable and exemplary. As he ever manifested the greatest duty 
and deference to both his pious parents, so he exercised the utmost 
affection and kindness toward his sisters. They all lived together in 
the most delightful unity : and he made it his business and his pleasure 
to promote their best interests, both by his admonitions and his prayers. 
His father recommended it to them to spend an hour together every 
Saturday afternoon, in religious exercises, with a view to their prepa- 
ration for the Sabbath ; and he conducted them with great propriety, 
to their mutual advantage. 

He was always very regardful of his father’s instructions, and with 
uncommon diligence he attended to his preaching; with which he 
was sometimes so deeply affected, that, as soon as the service was 
ended, he would retire to his closet, to weep and pray over what he 
had been hearing, and would hardly be prevailed upon to come down 
to dinner, lest the memory and impression of it should be effaced.— 
He sometimes took an opportunity, especially in walking with his 
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father, to relate to him the impressions which his discourses made 
upon him, and to open to him freely any difficulties that occurred to 
his mind; which proved of excellent use for his farther information 
and encouragement. 

It seems that Mr. Henry had an inclination to the ministry from his 
childhood. This partly appeared in his fondness for imitating preach- 
ing, which he did with a great degree of propriety and gravity beyond 
his years ; as also in his frequent attendance at the private meetings 
of good people, with whom he would pray, and repeat sermons, and 
sometimes expound the Scriptures, to the surprise of all present. One 
of them once expressed to his father some concern lest his son should 
be too forward, and fall into the snare of spiritual pride; to whom the 
good man replied, ‘ Let him go on; he fears God and designs well, 
and I hope God will keep him and bless him.’ 

Mr. Philip Henry was used generally to have some young student 
in his house, previous to his entrance on the ministry, who, while he 
was a pupil to Mr. Henry, acted as a tutor to his children. One of 
these was Mr. William Turner, who was born in that neighborhood, 
and had studied at Edmund Hall, Oxford. He was afterward many 
years vicar of Walburton, in Sussex, and was the author of a work in 
folio, on the History of remarkable Providences. He lived with Mr. 
Henry at the time his son entered on his grammar, and was the per- 
son referred to by him in the papers quoted above, as having initiated 
him into the Latin language ; and it may be supposed, from his great 
piety and studious turn, that he was in other respects useful to him.— 
Mr. M. Henry remained under his father’s eye and tuition till he was 
about eighteen years of age, from which he enjoyed singular advantage 
for both literary and religious attainments, to qualify him for the minis- 
terial office; and he soon afforded ample proof that he had not enjoyed 
them in vain. As his constitution grew stronger with his growing 
years, his mind also improved in knowledge, grace, and holiness, so 
that he was richly furnished betimes for the important office to which 
he had devoted his life, and seemed not to need any farther assistance 
than he had enjoyed, or might yet enjoy, under the tuition, and from 
the example, of such a father, who was not only an excellent scholar 
himself, but had an admirable method of communicating knowledge to 
others. He was desirous, however, that his son might enjoy some 
farther advantages in his education at some more public seminary. 

Mr. P. Henry had been partial to a‘university, having himself passed 
some years at Christ Church, Oxford. But the sad alteration which 
had taken place in those seats of learning, after the restoration, greatly 
altered his opinion ; so that, to preserve his son from the snares and 
temptations to which he might have been exposed from the want of 
proper discipline, he determined upon sending him, in the year 1680, 
to an academy which was then kept at Islington by the learned and 
picus Mr. Thomas Doolittle, who trained up many young men for the 
ministry, who made a distinguished figure among the Protestant dissen- 
ters. Here, among many other excellent young persons, he enjoyed the 
society of Mr. Bury, who was from the same neighborhood, and after- 
ward an eminent minister, who bore this honorable testimony to Mr. 
Henry’s character during the course of his studies: ‘I was never 
better pleased,’ says he, ‘when I was at Mr. Doolittle’s, than when I 
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was in young Mr. Henry’s company. He had such a savor of religion 
always upon his spirit, ;was of such a cheerful temper, so diffusive of 
all knowledge, so ready in the Scriptures, so pertinent in all his peti- 
tions, so full and clear in all his performances, &c, that he was to me 
a most desirable friend, and I love heaven the better since he went 
thither.’ Mr. Bury observes, however, that ‘he had an almost incon- 
ceivable quickness in his speech, but that he afterward happily cor- 
rected it as well for his own sake, as for the benefit of others.’ 

Another of Mr. Henry’s fellow students was Mr. Henry Chandler, 
afterward an eminent minister at Bath, and father of the learned Dr. 
Chandler, of the Old Jury, London. Ina letter to Mr. Tong, he 
speaks of Mr. Henry in the following respectful terms: ‘It is now 
thirty-five years since I had the happiness of being in the same house 
with him, so that it is impossible I should recollect the several [par- 
ticulars] that fixed in me such an honorable idea of him, that nothing 
can efface while life and reason last. This I perfectly well remember ; 
that, for serious piety and the most obliging behavior, he was universally 
beloved by all the house. We were near thirty pupils when Mr. Henry 
graced and entertained the family, and I remember not that ever I 
heard one of the number speak a word to his disparagement. I am 
sure it was the common opinion, that he was as sweet tempered, cour- - 
teous, and obliging a gentleman as could come into a house; his 
going from us was universally lamented.’ 

How long he continued with Mr. Doolittle is not quite certain.— 
Such was the persecuting temper of the times, that this good man was 
obliged to leave Islington, (upon which he removed to Battersea,) and 
soon after to disperse his pupils into private families at Clapham, to 
which place it does not appear that Mr. Henry followed them. It is 
certain, however, that when he quitted this academy, he returned to 
his father’s house, where he pursued his studies with great assiduity. 
Among his papers is one dated Broad-Oak, 1682, (about which time 
it seems probable that he returned thither,) which is a memorial of the 
mercies which he had received from the hand of God from his birth to 
that time, which was his birth day: it consists of twenty-six particulars, 
and discovers a lively spirit of devotion. 

Mr. Henry was now twenty years of age, and had made great im- 
provement in all the branches of science, which tended to fit him for 
appearing with great advantage under the ministerial character. But 
it does not appear that he had yet begun to exercise his talents in 
public. He was, however, frequently engaged in social exercises of 
devotion among the good people of his father’s acquaintance, and who 
resorted to that house of prayer. His company was much coveted by 
them, and they were highly gratified by his visits, which he was ever 
ready to make to the meanest of them; when he was used to pray 
with them, and converse with great freedom, affection, and judgment, 
on their spiritual concerns. Greatly delighted were they to see such 
a son treading so closely in the steps of such a father; and his 
memory was long precious in that neighborhood, and in the adjacent 
eountry, where Mr. Philip Henry used frequently to preach in the 
houses of those pious gentlemen who entertained the ejected ministers, 
though they generally attended the worship of the established Church. 

As the times were dark, and the circumstances of dissenting minis-. 
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ters were very discouraging, Mr. Henry had no prospect of a pastoral 
settlement with a congregation; he therefore, with the advice of 
friends, directed his thoughts to another and very different employment. 
He had formed an intimacy with Rowland Hunt, Esq., of Boreaton, 
who married the daughter of Lord Paget, and at whose house Mr. P. 
Henry used to preach once a quarter, and administer the Lord’s Supper. 
This worthy gentleman advised his father to enter him in one of the 
inns of court, for the study of the law. His view in this was not to 
divert him from his design of pursuing the work of the ministry, but 
to find him some present employment of his time, as he was but young, 
which might hereafter be advantageous to him, not only in a temporal 
view, as he was heir to a handsome estate, but as it might be subser- 
vient to his usefulness as a minister. Accordingly, Mr. Henry went 
to Gray’s-Inn, about the end of April, 1685. 

Some of his friends discovered painful apprehensions lest this situ- 
ation, and the connections he might here form, should prove unfavora- 
bie to his religious interest, and, in the issue, divert him from the 
sacred office to which his former studies had been directed, and for 
which he discovered such peculiar qualifications. But their fears hap- 
pily proved groundless; his heart was fully bent for God, and esta- 
blished with grace ; so that he still maintained his steadfastness amidst 
all the temptations with which he was surrounded. He happily formed 
an acquaintance with several young gentlemen, then students of the 
law, who were exemplary for sobriety, diligence, and religion, who 
were glad to receive him as an intimate associate, and with whom a 
mutual friendship continued to the last. Here his diligence in study, 
his quick apprehension, his rapid proficiency, his tenacious memory, and 
his ready utterance, induced some of the profession to think that he 
would have been eminent in the practice of the law, had he applied 
himself to it as his business. But he felt himself under no temptation 
to relinquish the object of his first resolution, and he continually kept 
that in his view, habituating himself to those exercises which might 
further his preparation for it. He heard the most celebrated preachers 
in town ; among whom he seemed to be best pleased with Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for his serious, practical preaching ; 
and with Dr. Tillotson, at Lawrence Jewry, for his admirable sermons 
against popery. He accustomed himself to take notes of what he 
heard; and he constantly sent a short scheme of the sermons to his 
father, to whom he generally wrote twice every week, giving him an 
account of all remarkable occurrences with great judgment, yet with 
all the caution and prudence which the difficulties of the times 
required. 

During his residence in London, Mr. Henry not only attended with 
constancy on the public worship of God, but he promoted social prayer 
and religious conference with his particular friends, and he sometimes 
expounded the Scripture to them. When he was about to leave them 
he delivered to them an excellent and affecting discourse, on 2 Thess. 
ii, 1: * By the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering 
together unto Him ;’ recommending to himself and them the hope of 
that blessed meeting, as their greatest comfort, now they were about 
to part. The letters which he wrote to his friends while he continued 
at Gray’s-Inn, discover the lively sense of Divine things which he pre- 
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served upon his mind, of which an excellent one of great length is 
published by Tong, to his friend Mr. G. Illidge, of Nantwich, whose 
father’s memoirs he- afterward printed: from whence it appears how 
valuable a correspondent he was, and how much he aimed at useful- 
ness, in his letters as well-as in his conversation. 

But though his time was not unprofitably spent in London, he some- 
times complained of the want which he felt of those opportunities 
which he had enjoyed in his father’s house : his ‘ Broad-Oak Sabbaths, 
and the heavenly manna,’ which he had tasted there; and expressed 
his earnest wishes to return. Accordingly, in the month of June, 
1686, he went down to Broad-Oak, and continued several months in 
the country ; when he made it appear that his residence in London, 
and his study of the law, had been no way prejudicial to his religious 
temper, or his ministerial qualifications. He now began to preach 
frequently as a candidate for the ministry, and he every where met. 
with great acceptance. 

About this time he went to visit his friend Mr. Ilidge, at N antwich, 
who had been in a remarkable manner brought to a sense of religion 
by the ministry of Mr. P. Henry, and who was very zealous in pro- 
moting the spiritual benefit of his neighbors. Mr. M. Henry spent ~ 
several days with him, and preached in his house every evening to a 
considerable number of people, of whom several dissolute persons 
appeared to be deeply impressed with what they heard. One instance 
was very remarkable. The last evening, Mr. Henry preached on 
Job xxxvil, 22: * With God is terrible majesty.’ Mr. Illidge, observ- 
ing one man present whom he knew to be notoriously wicked, went 
the next morning to his house, to see what impression this alarming 
discourse had made upon him; when he found him in tears, under a 
deep conviction of sin, and the apprehension of misery. He found his 
wife also weeping with him, on account of her husband’s distress.— 
Mr. Illidge gave him the best instruction he could, and prayed with 
him. He also made known his case at Broad-Oak, that he might have 
farther help from thence. There soon appeared a great change in 
him. He manifested a deep and abiding concern about his eternal 
state, and that of his wife, whom he taught to read. He set up prayer 
in his family, went often to the meeting at Broad-Oak, and at length 
was admitted to the Lord’s Supper. He sometimes spoke of the joy 
he felt at the remembrance of what God had done for him, and he 
maintained a hopeful profession of religion for some years. His wife 
also gave proof of her conversion, and died, to all appearance, a good 
Christian. But he afterward relapsed into sin, to the great grief of 
his best friends, and the dishonor of religion. Whether he was effectu- 
ally recovered does not appear. 

Mr. Henry’s great acceptance and success, at the commencement 
of his’ ministry, encouraged him to prosecute it with increasing ardor. 
Having occasion to take a journey to Chester, some good people there, 
who had heard of his fame, desired him to preach to them one even- 
ing in a private house ; liberty for public worship not being yet granted. 
He readily consented, and preached three evenings successively at 
different houses in the city. The specimen which these good people 
had now received of his talents excited in them an earnest desire to 
have him settle with them; having about two years before lost two 
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aged and faithful ministers; and another in the city, Mr. Harvey, 
being far advanced in years, and preaching very privately. Being 
encouraged by a prevailing report that government was disposed to 
grant indulgence to dissenters, some of them went about the latter end 
of the year to Broad-Oak, to express to him their wishes for his con- 
tinued services. He was then in the twenty-fifth year of his age.— 
On consulting with his father, and thiaking there was the voice of 
Providence in the affair, he gave them some encouragement to hope 
for a compliance with their invitation, if liberty should be granted, pro- 
vided Mr. Harvey consented, and they would wait till his return from 
iuondon, where he was going to reside some months. They expressed 
their readiness to receive him upon his own terms, and in his 
own time. 

On the 24th of January, 1687, he set out for London with the only 
son of his friend Mr. Hunt. At Coventry he heard that there had 
been a fire at Gray’s-Inn, and at Holborn’s-Court, where he had a 
chamber; upon which he wrote to his father, that he expected that the 
effects which he had left there were all lost; but on his arrival, he had 
the pleasure to find that, by the care of a chamber fellow, most of 
them were saved. The first material news he heard in London, was 
that the king had granted indulgence to the dissenters, and had empow- 
ered certain gentlemen to give out licenses: the price of one for a 
single person was ten pounds ; but if several joined, sixteen pounds ; 
and eight persons might join in taking out one license. 

Not many dissenters took out these licenses; but the disposition of 
the court being sufficiently understood, many began to meet publicly. 
About the end of February, Mr. Henry wrote to his father, that Mr. 
Faldo, a congregational minister, had preached, both morning and 
afternoon, to many hundred people, at Mr. Sclater’s meeting in Moor- 
fields. The people of Chester now reminded him of his engagement 
to them, the propriety of which he sometimes was ready to question, 
but he did not hesitate to fulfil them. The reverend and learned Mr. 
Woodcock came to him, and told him that he wished to engage him 
in a lecture which was set up chiefly for young persons ; but thanking 
him for his respect, he modestly declined the offer, and said that his 
service was most wanted in the country, and might be most suita- 
ble there. 

Mr. Henry now began to think seriously on the business of ordina- 
tion, and consulted some ministers about it, particularly Mr. Tallents, 
of Salop, who had been some time in London, and Mr. James Owen, 
who was lately come up from Oswestry, both of whom had known 
him from his childhood, and they gave him all possible encouragement 
in this design. He viewed the ministerial office in so awful a light, 
that he set himself to consider the engagement into which a person 
enters in his ordination to it, with the greatest seriousness.. He drew 
up, on this occasion, chiefly for his own use, a discourse on 1 Tim. 
iv, 15: * Give thyself wholly to them ;’ in which he stated ihe nature 
and several parts of the ministerial work, and what it is for a man to 
be ‘ wholly in them,’ (as it is in the Greek,) and then proceeded tho- 
roughly to examine his own heart, with respect to his fitness for then. 
The paper is entitled, ‘ Serious self examination before Ordination ;’ 
with this text prefixed: ‘Search me, O God, and know my heart,’ &c. 
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‘It is worth while,’ says he, ‘ for a man at such a time, deliberately to 
ask himself, and conscientiously to answer, the six following questions : 
1. What am I? 2. What have I done? 3. From what principle do I 
act in this undertaking? 4. What are the ends I aim at in it? 5. What 
do I want? 6. What are my purposes and resolutions for the future 2’ 
—To each of these questions he gives a distinct answer, in several 
particulars, at a very considerable length, which fill more than four 
large folio pages. ‘The whole discovers the utmost seriousness, 
humility, and conscientious regard to truth and duty. 

About this time a respectable person, whom he had consulted about 
his ordination, intimated to him an apprehension that he might possibly 
obtain it from one of the bishops, without those oaths and declarations 
to which the dissenters objected. This probably took its rise from 
the moderation which the clergy were now disposed to show toward 
the nonconformists, in consequence of the king’s declaration for liberty. 
of conscience, which they knew originated in his intention to promote 
popery. Whether there was any solid ground for the apprehension or 
not, it appears that the intimation of his friend induced Mr. Henry to 
investigate the question with the utmost care and impartiality, *‘ Whether 
it be advisable for one that hath devoted himself to the service of God 
in the work of the ministry, but is by no means satisfied with the terms ~ 
of conformity, to choose ordination by episcopal hands (if it may be 
had without any oaths and subscriptions) rather than ordination by 
presbyters.’ Having fairly stated, in writing, (dated April 28, 1687,) 
the arguments which occurred to him on both sides, with earnest prayer 
for direction, he determined for the negative, and applied to those 
ministers in London to whom he was best known, for their assistance 
in the solemn service. 

On the 9th of May, these ministers met on the occasion, but where 
it was we have no account. The times were such as rendered a 
private ordination most eligible, in the opinion of the ordainers, who 
were all of the Presbyterian denomination, and who conducted the ser- 
vice in the manner which was common among the Presbyterians of 
that day, and long after. We have no information respecting either a 
sermon or a charge delivered, as is usual on such occasions; but 
among Mr. Henry’s papers was found the Latin Thesis which he 
delivered on the question—.2n justificemur Fide absque operibus Legis? 
Affirmatur.—Mr. Tong has given an abstract of it, and has subjoined 
Mr. Henry’s confession of faith, which perfectly agrees with the 
Assembly’s Catechism. 

For the same reason that the ordainers chose to have the service 
performed in private, they declined giving a certificate of, the ordina- 
tion in the usual form, (which seemed to be an excess of caution,) and 
only gave this brief testimonial :— 

‘We, whose names are subscribed, are well assured that Mr. Mat- 
thew Henry is an ordained minister of the Gospel. 

Sic Testor, W. WIcKENs, 
Fran. TAttents, 
“ May 9, 1687.” Epw. Lawrence, 
Natu. Vincent, 
James Owen, 
Ricu. STEELE.’ 
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Of so much importance was a regular certificate of Presbyterian 
ordination esteemed in those days, that Mr. Henry, after he had been 
settled many years, and had many living epistles to witness for him, 
applied to the ordainers then living to give him a certificate in form ; 
which had the signatures of Mr. Tallents and Mr. Owen, dated Dec. 
17, 1702. It was remarkable, that one of the above ministers who 
engaged in Mr. Matthew Henry’s ordination, was also employed in 
the ordination of his excellent father, Mr. Philip Henry, near thirty 
years before. ‘This was Mr. Richard Steele, the author of that valu- 
able Treatise on Old Age. 

Mr. Henry, soon after his ordination, hastened down to Chester, to 
enter upon his pastoral charge. He left London the latter end of May, 
and went first to Broad-Oak, where he stayed but a short time. Se- 
veral persons of the congregation came to meet him there, and con- 
ducted him to Chester, where it is needless to say how joyfully he was 
received, especially on account of the liberty which was now granted 
to the dissenters, though the object of the king in granting it was sufli- 
ciently known. Worship had hitherto been kept up in the house of 
Mr. Henthorne, which was large and commodious, but only between 
and after the hours of public service at the established Church, where 
most of the people attended to hear Dr. Fogg and Dr. Hancock, 
whose ministry they highly valued. Their numbers, however, so 
much increased, that it was found necessary to provide a larger place. 
With this Mr. Henthorne, who was zealous in the cause, soon accom- 
modated them against the time of Mr. Henry’s coming; having a 
large out-building, belonging to the Friary, which was in his possession. 
The work of fitting it up was begun on a Monday, and it was in sufh- 
cient forwardness to be opened for worship the next Lord’s day. But 
Mr. Henry did not arrive till the Thursday following, which was the 
lecture day, when he preached his first sermon, on 1 Cor. ii, 2: ‘1 
determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.’ Mr. Tong, who was present on the occasion, says, 
‘I am a witness that they received him as an angel of God.’ But 
before he would preach, such was his respect to the aged and worthy 
Mr. Harvey, that he made him a visit, in order to be satisfied that his 
coming to Chester was with his approbation ; for without it, he assured 
him that he would return. The good old man soon satisfied him on 
this head, telling him that there was work enough in Chester for them 
both. They afterward lived in the most perfect harmony. Mr. Henry 
constantly attended his Thursday lecture, and always behaved toward 
him as a sonto a father. He also advised all his friends to show him 
all possible respect, as a faithful. minister of Christ, who had many 
years labored there in the Gospel, and had also been a sufferer for it. 

Mr. Henry’s situation at Chester proved highly agreeable to him, 
on account of the valuable society he met with there, and it was soon 
rendered the more so, as three of his sisters were providentially brought 
to reside in that place, in consequence of their being married to respecta- 
ble and pious men, who belonged to his congregation, (Mr. Radford, 
Mr. Holton, and Dr. Tilston,) to whom he conducted himself with a 
truly fraternal affection. Buta yet more agreeable and important cir= 
cumstance was his entrance into the conjugal state, with a lady who 
was possessed of every qualification to render that state happy. This 
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was Mrs. Catharine, daughter of Mr. John Hardware, of Moldsworth. 
On his first proposal, some obstacles lay in the way, but they were so 
completely removed, that the match was as agreeable to her parents 
as it was to his, so that they came to reside at Chester, and they all 
lived together. But this pleasing scene, like many earthly ones, was 
of very short continuance ; for within a year and a half Mrs. Henry 
was seized, in childbed, with the smallpox, and died, Feb. 14, 1689, 
though the child was spared. Mr. Tong, who lived within eighteen 
miles, came to visit this house of mourning; who, having described 
the manner in which the tender mother was affected, says of Mr. 
Henry, the first words he spoke to him, with many tears were these: 
‘I know nothing could support me under such a loss as this, but the 
good hope I have that she is gone to heaven, and that in a little time 
[ shall follow her thither.’ 

It was no small alleviation of his grief, that the child was spared.— 
His good father came to visit him onthe occasion, when he baptized — 
the child in public, and the scene was peculiarly solemn and affecting. 
Mr. Henry, on presenting his child in baptism, (whom he named after 
her mother,) professed his faith and renewed his covenant, in a most 
affecting manner, and then added, ‘ Although my house be not so with 
God, yet He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, &c. I offer 
up this my child to the great God, a plant out of a dry ground, desiring 
it may be implanted into Christ.’ Every heart was full, and few dry 
eyes were seen. 

Under this severe affliction, God strengthened his heart and his 
hands, so that he pursued his work with his usual diligence and viva- 
city. At length a kind Providence repaired his loss, and the mother 
of his deceased wife was the means of procuring him another. She 
recommended to him the daughter of Robert Warburton, Esq., of 
Grange, the son of Peter Warburton, Esq. sergeant at law, and one 
of the judges of the common pleas. He was a gentleman fond of 
retirement, who constantly had the Bible and Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Rest’ 
on the table before him, and whose house was a sanctuary to the 
silenced ministers. Mr. Henry’s marriage to this lady was consum- . 
mated, July 8th, the same year, at Grange, when both his father and 
inother were present, who were greatly pleased with the new relation, 
and blessed God who had thus filled up the breach. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardware now left Chester, and retired to an estate which they had 
in Wirral, but their affection for Mr. Henry as a son continued. 

From this time he kept a regular diary of all material occurrences 
and transactions to the end of his life; a practice which he had lately 
recommended to his friends, in a discourse on ‘ Redeeming the Time.’ 
From this diary of his the following part of his history is principally 
taken. We shall now give some account of his family by this second 
marriage, and the manner in which he governed it. 

In the space of twenty-two years he had nine children, eight of 
which were daughters. Three of them, namely, the first, second, and 
fourth, died in their infancy. The first of these children was born, 
April 12, 1691, on which occasion he made his will; but she died in 
about a year and a half. In his diary he makes many pious remarks 
on this event, and the night of her funeral he writes thus: ‘I have been 
this day doing a work I never did before—burying a child. A sad 
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day’s work! But my good friend, Mr. Lawrence, preached very sea- 
sonably and excellently, from Psalm xxxix, 9: “ I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth, because thou didst it.””’ 

On the birth of the fourth of these children, he writes, June 24, 
1697, * This child has come into a world of tears ;’ for his pious father, 
who had taken a pleasure in coming to baptize his grandchildren, 
(which-he did in a peculiarly interesting manner,) was now dead, and 
he was particularly affected at the recollection of that event, as it hap- 
pened the very same day of the month the preceding year. But says 
he, ‘God has set the one over against the other, that I may sing of 
mercy and judgment.’ But this child was taken away in less than a 
year and a half; upon which occasion he writes, ‘ My desire is to be 
sensible of the affliction, and yet be patient under it. It is a smarting 
rod; God calls my sins to remembrance—the coldness of my love, 
my abuse of spiritual comforts.’ But he adds, ‘’Tis a rod in the hand 
of my Father. I desire to see a Father’s authority, who may do what 
He will; and a Father’s love, who will do what is best. We resign 
the soul of the child to Him who gave it. I am in deaths often; Lord, 
teach me how to die daily,’ &c. 

On May 3, 1700, God was pleased to give himason. But his birth 
was attended with such uncommon danger both to the mother and the 
child, that he mentions it as a miracle of mercy that their lives were 
spared. This child Mr. Henry himself baptized on the lecture day, 
in the following week, by the name of Philip,* when he preached en 
the occasion from 2 Sam. vii, 14, 15. When this child was about a 
month old, he was so ill that there was but little hope of his life; and 
Mrs. Henry continued in such weakness, increased by her anxiety 
about her infant, that she, and all her friends, expected her speedy 
dissolution. But God mercifully interposed, and restored both her 
and her child. On this occasion Mr. Henry made a new will, which 
he did with exemplary prudence and seriousness, earnestly begging 
Divine direction in this matter, as he did in every other, respecting 
himself, his family, and his friends. His diary affords ample proof 
how he acknowledged God in all his ways, and what an aflection- 
ate interest he took in the concerns of all with whom he was con- 
nected. 

We shall now notice his conduct in his family, which was in a great 
measure regulated by the example of his pious father, of whose house 
those who had access to it were ready to say, ‘ This is no other than 
the house of God, and the gate of heaven.’ Mr. Henry was constant 
in the worship of God in his family, morning and evening, which 
nothing was suffered to prevent. He called all the members of it to- 
gether as early in the morning as circumstances would permit ; and he 
did not delay it to a late hour in the evening, lest drowsiness should 
prevent devotion. He was never tedious, but always full and compre- 
hensive, performing much ina little time, which seldom exceeded half 
an hour. He began with a short invocation for assistance and accept- 


* It appears that he took the name of Warburton, upon inheriting the estate of 
his maternal grandfather: and there was too great a propriety in his relinquishing 
the name of Henry, as he had departed from the spirit of his pious ancestors of that 
name. But his father, who often tenderly mentions him in his diary, did not live 
to witness the unhappy change. 
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ance. He then read a portion of Scripture, (in the morning from the 
Old Testament, and from the New in the evening,) giving a short 
exposition, in a plain and familiar manner, so as to render it both intel- 
ligible and pleasant, and added practical reflections. ‘To engage the 
greater attention, he used to examine some of his family how they 
understood, and what they remembered of what they had heard.—- 
After this, some part of a psalm was constantly sung, from a collec- 
tion which he himself made, entitled, ‘ Family Hymns,’ selected from 
different translations of the Psalms; and every one had a book, to 
prevent the interruption occasioned by reading the lines. After sing- 
ing, he prayed with great affection and propriety, noticing every par- 
ticular case in his family, and not omitting the state of the nation and 
the Church. This variety prevented the service from being tedious, 
and his whole family attended it with pleasure. When the whole was 
ended, the children came to him for his blessing, which he gave with 

solemnity and affection. 

Beside his stated family worship, he occasionally kept family fasts, 
as special circumstances required; when he sometimes called in the 
assistance of his friends, whose respective cases and trials were com- 
mitted to God with his own. 

On the Lord’s day he did not omit any part of his ordinary family 
worship, but rising earlier on that day, after his private devotion he 
began it somewhat sooner. On returning from the public morning 
service, after he had dined, he sung a psalm, offered a short prayer, 
and then retired till the time of the afternoon service. In the evening 
he usually repeated the substance of both his sermons, in his family, 
when many of his neighbors came in: this he followed with singing 
and prayer, and concluded with singing two verses more, previous to 
the benediction. Before supper, he catechised the younger children : 
after supper, he sung the 136th Psalm, and catechised the elder chil- 
dren and servants ; examined them as to what they remembered of 
the sermons, and concluded the day with prayer. Having a happy 
constitution both of body and of mind, he went through all this service 
with constancy and comfort, beside all his ministerial work in public, - 
which he performed without any assistance, and which we now pro- 
ceed to notice. 

Mr. Henry, having chosen the Christian ministry as the grand busi- 
ness of his life, set himself to discharge the duties of it, as soon as he 
obtained a settlement, with indefatigable industry and with equa] delight. 
being willing to spend and be spent in the service of Christ, and for the 
good of souls. His stated public services in his own congregation, 
which were far from the whole cf his labors,.were such as few other 
persons could have gone through. His method of proceeding in them 
was as follows :— 

He began the public worship exactly at nine o’clock, with singing 
the 100th Psalm ; then offered a short prayer, and next read some por- 
tion of the Old Testament in course, and expounded it in the same 
manner as appears in his printed Exposition. He went through the 
Bible twice while he was at Chester, and on his lecture day he ex- 
pounded all the Psalms not less than five times. After his public 
exposition was ended, he sung a second time, and prayed for about half 
an hour. After which he preached about an hour, then prayed, and 
Vor. VI.—January, 1835. 2 
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usually concluded with singing the 117th Psalm. He pursued the 
same plan in the afternoon, excepting that he then expounded the New 
Testament, and at the close sung the 134th Psalm, or some verses 
of the 136th. In singing, he always made use of David’s Psalms, or 
other Scripture hymns, which he preferred to such as are wholly of 
human composition, the latter being generally liable to this exception : 
‘that the fancy is too high, and the matter too low, and sometimes 
such as a wise and good man may not be able, with entire satisfaction, 
to offer up as a sacrifice to God.’* In this-work of praise he took 
great delight, as appeared from the manner in which he engaged 
in it. 

In prayer, Mr. Henry’s gifts and graces eminently appeared. He 
had a wonderful faculty of engaging the attention and raising the 
affections of the worshippers. ‘Though in his second prayer he was 
always copious, yet he was not tedious. It was always suited to the 
congregation, to the sermon, to the state of the nation, and to the 
Church of God. His petitions for the afflicted were very particular, 
pertinent, and affectionate. In regard to public affairs, he was never 
guilty of profaning the worship of God by introducing any thing 
obnoxious to government, or offensive to persons of any party ; nor, 
on the other hand, by giving flattering titles to any description of men. 
The state of the reformed Churches abroad was much upon his heart, 
and he was a fervent intercessor for those of them that suffered perse- 
cution for righteousness’ sake. 

How great a talent he had in preaching, is sufficiently known, from 
the many sermons of his which are before the public. He was very 
happy in his choice of subjects, and of apposite texts, especially on 
particular occasions and occurrences, public or private, which he was 
always ready to improve. His method in his sermons was just and 
easy ; his language plain, sententious, and Scriptural; his elocution 
natural, and free from any odd or afiected tone ; his address was popu- 
lar, earnest, and affectionate ; both he himself and his auditory were 
often transported into tears. The strain of his preaching was spiritual, 
evangelical, and practical. He shunned not to declare the whole 
counsel of God. He delighted in preaching Christ and the doctrines 
of free grace; but with equal zeal he preached up holiness in all its 
branches, constantly affirming it to be a faithful saying, ‘That they 
who believe in God should be careful to maintain good works.’ He 
was indeed so practical a preacher, and sometimes used such a phra- 
seology in treating on practical subjects, that some have censured him 
as being too legal ; but he was no more of a Jegalist than the Apostle 
James, ‘whom he knew well how to reconcile with the Apostle Paul. 

It was a common custom with Mr. Henry to preach a series of 
sermons upon a particular subject, which sometimes took up several 
years. But he did not follow the practice of several old divines, who 
delivered a great npmber of discourses on the same text: his method 
was, to prevent the tediousness of such a practice, to fix upon different 
texts for all the different parts of the subject which he discussed. By 
thus treating upon the various branches of faith and practice in this 

* Mr. Henry’s judgment and practice in this matter deserves the serious con- 


sideration of those who perpetually sing hymns of mere human composition, almost 
to the exclusion of David’s Psalms. 
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connected view, as well as by his exposition of the Bible in course, his 
hearers had peculiar advantage for improving in Scripture knowledge, 
above those whose ministers only discourse upon short detached pas- 
sages: accordingly it was remarked, that Mr. Henry’s people in 
general greatly excelled in judgment and spiritual understanding. 

Mr. Tong has given a list of the subjects which Mr. Henry thus 
discussed in their connection, which would here occupy too much 
room. The following is a brief specimen. Soon after he settled at 
Chester, he delivered a set of sermons on the guilt and misery of an 
unconverted state, from several texts: in another, he treated on con- 
versions. After these, he preached a series of discourses on a well- 
ordered conversation, beginning with one on Psalm 1, 23. Each ser- 
mon contained a distinct direction, grounded on a separate text. A 
brief sketch of these may be acceptable and useful. 1. Fix a right 
principle of grace in the heart, 2 Cor. i, 12, iatter part. 2. Eye the 
Gospel of Christ as your great rule, Phil. i, 27. 3. Set the Lord ~ 
always before you, Psa. xvi, 8. 4. Keep your hearts with all diligence, 
Proy. iv, 23. 5. Abide under the fear of God, Prov. xxiii,.17. 6. 
Be not conformed to the world, Rom. xii, 2. 7. Live in constant 
dependence upon Christ, Col. ni, 17. 8. Take off your affections 
from present things, 1 John ii, 15. 9. Be always upon your watch, 
Mark xiii, 37. 10. Keep a conscience void of offence, Acts xxiv, 16. 
1i. Live by faith, Gal. ii, 20. 12. Commune much with your own 
hearts, Psa. iv, 4. 13. Watch the door of your lips, Psa. xxxix, 1. 
14. Follow the steps of the Lord Jesus, 1 Pet. 11,21. 15. Set before 
vou the example of the saints, Heb. vi, 12. 16. Be very cautious of 
your company, Proy. xiii, 20. 17. Make conscience how you spend 
your time, Eph. v, 16. 18. Pray to God for holy wisdom, James v, 1. 
19. Often think of death and judgment, 2 Pet. ili, 11. 20. Converse 
much with heaven, Phil. iii, 20. 

He next delivered a set of sermons for the consolation of God’s 
people, on the covenant of grace: e. g. God in the covenant; a Fa- 
ther—a Husband—a Shepherd—a King, &c. Christ in the covenant ; 
our Righteousness—our Life—our Peace—our Hope: in all His offi- . 
ces; Redeemer, High Priest, Captain, Forerunner, and Friend. The 
Holy Spirit in the covenant ; a ‘Teacher—a Comforter—a Spirit of 
adoption—an Earnest. Blessings in the covenant ; pardon—peace— 
grace—access to God—ordinances—providences—creatures—death 
—heaven. These took him nearly a year anda half. He next 
treated on sanctification, in all its branches ; which sermons were fol- 
lowed by another set, on, Divine worship, private and public, with 
various directions concerning each. After this, he delivered another 
series, on relative duties in all their extent. These, with sdme others 
in connection with them, brought him to the year 1698, when he began 
a body of divinity, which (with occasional discourses) occupied him 
till the year 1712. Those who wish to see the whole plan, which is 
very extensive and methodical, are referred to Mr. Tong’s life of the 
author; where may be seen a sketch of his lectures on a week day, 
and his sacramental discourses. 

Another part of Mr. Henry’s constant work was catechising, in 
which he engaged with peculiar delight, from his affection to the 
young ; for which he was eminently qualified, by his happy talent for 
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adapting his instructions to the, weakest capacities. The time which 
he set apart for this service was the Saturday afternoon, when many 
beside the catechumens were used to attend, and esteemed it a pro- 
titable exercise. He usually spent about an hour in it, and both began 
and ended with prayer, in which his expressions were very plain and 
affectionate. He used the Assembly’s Catechism with the elder chil- 
dren: but did not content himself with hearing them repeat the 
answers, but divided them into several short propositions, and put a 
distinct question to each, explaining every part in a familiar manner, 
and supporting it by a suitable text of Scripture. His method of cate- 
chising may be seen in the addition of the Assembly’s Catechism 
which he published, which is entitled, ‘ A Scripture Catechism in the 
inethod of the Assembly’s ;’ a text of Scripture being annexed to the 
answer to every subordinate question, grounded on the general answer 
in that system; by which means children had a large collection of 
Scripture passages treasured up in their memories. 

But we are informed that an excellent and judicious friend of Mr. 
Henry, ‘ Mr. Charlton of Manchester, thinking even the shorter cate- 
chism of the assembly too long for children, and some parts of it too 
abstruse, and quite above their capacity, desired and pressed Mr. 
Henry to draw up a shorter and plainer catechism for children very 
young,’ which accordingly he did; and in the collection of his works 
it is prefixed to the former. Its title is, ‘A plain Catechism for Chil- 
dren.’ To which is added, ‘ Another for the instruction of those who 
are to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper.’ ; 

In this work of catechising, Mr. Henry was remarkably blessed of 
God: for he had the desire of his soul, in seeing the good work of 
grace begun in many of his young people, in whom he afterward had 
much pleasure, as they proved honourable and useful members of his 
Church ; though some, of whom he had entertained good hopes, turned 
out loose and vain, to his unspeakable sorrow. 

The ordinance of the Lord’s Supper Mr. Henry was used constantly 
to administer on the first Lord’s day in every month, not merely as 
this was customary in most other Churches, but in conformity to the 
practice of the Jews, who observed the beginnings of their months as 
holy, though he did not think their law about the new moons, &c, to be 
obligatory on Christians. In the manner of administering this ordi- 
nance he was particularly excellent, and is said herein to have excelled 
himself. On his lecture days in the week before the sacrament, he 
had a series of subjects adapted to that institution. And he followed 
his father’s judgment and practice in encouraging young persons to 
come to the table of the Lord, to fulfil their baptismal covenant.— 
Among his catechumens he marked those whom he looked upon as 
intelligent and serious, with this view; when he had a competent 
number of such in his eye, he appointed them separately to come to 

him, to converse with them about their spiritual state ; and if he per- 
ceived good evidence of their real piety; he recommended it to them 
to give themselves up to the Lord and His Church. For several 
Lord’s days he catechised them publicly concerning this ordinance ; 
and the week preceding the administration, he preached a sermon-~ 
adapted to their circumstances, accompanied with suitable prayers for 
them, and then they were all received into the Church together. This 
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Mr. P. Henry considered as the proper confirmation, or transition into 
a state of adult and complete Church membership; and his son, in all 
that was material, adopted his method, in which he had much satisfac- 
tion, from observing the great utility of it. 

The other positive institution, that of baptism, he administered with 
equal solemnity, and he always desired to have it in public, unless there 
was some peculiar reason against it. Mr. Henry had as little of the 
spirit of a sectarian about him as any man, and he lived in great friend- 
ship and affection with many good men, who differed from him in re- 
gard to this controverted subject. But he was firm in bis opinion 
about infant baptism, and thought it a matter of no small importance, 
though by no means one of the essentials of religion ; as he considered 
it to be capable of being applied to very good purpose in a practical 
view, which was his grand object in his administration of it. 

Mr. Tong, in this part of Mr. Henry’s life, says, ‘ His thoughts 
(upon this subject) he has with great judgment digested, in an excel- 
lent treatise, which well deserves to be made public, and I hope will 
be in a little time. The doctrinal, historica!, and practical part of the 
ordinance are stated and discussed with great perspicuity, seriousness, 
and spirituality.’ ‘The writer of this narrative can attest the justice of 
Mr. Yong’s account of the work, having had the pleasure of perusing 
the manuscript. It may seem surprising that so elaborate a perform- 
ance, by so eminent a writer, should haye been suffered to lie so long 
in obscurity ; especially as it is written not merely in a controversial 
manner, but for the most part practical, and very much in the spirit of 
his * Treatise on the Lord’s Supper.’ One chief reason might pro- 
bably be, its prolixity ; and another, his laying on some things more 
stress than they will bear. These circumstances rendered it highly 
desirable that the work should be abridged. ‘This was accordingly 
undertaken, at the urgent desire of some judicious persons whio were 
acquainted with the manuscript, by the Rev. Thomas Robins, when 
tutor of the academy at Daventry, who had been the pastor of some 
of the author’s descendants, at Westbromwich; and he executed the 
work with such propriety, that the abridgment is better adapted to 
answer the worthy author’s end, as a useful family book, than the 
original, and weil deserves to be re-published. ‘This treatise is particu- 
larly calculated to lead those who approve infant baptism, both parents 
and children, to make the best practical use of the ordinance. 

Visiting the sick Mr. Henry considered as an important part of mi- 
nisterial duty, and he was diligent in the discharge of it. He never 
refused to attend the rich or the poor, when sent for, whether they 
were such as he knew, or strangers, whether résident in the town, or 
travellers, among whom were many passengers to or from Ireland ; or 
whether they were persons of his own communion, or of the establish- 
ed Church, among the latter of whom many desired his attendance in 
their illness. He often inquired of his friends whether they knew of 
any who were sick; and when bills were put up, desiring the prayers 
of the congregation, he requested that those who sent them would make 
themselves known, in order that he might properly attend to their cases. 
His prayers and conversation with sick persons were pertinent, affec- 
tionate, and useful. And if they recovered, he assisted them in their 
expressions of gratitude, reminded them of their sick-bed thoughts and 
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promises, faithfully exhorting them to improve their renewed lives to 
the best purposes. 

Mr. Henry was considered by his people as a wise and faithful 
counsellor; they therefore often sent for him, to consult with him on 
affairs of importance relating to themselves or their families, on which 
occasions he was always ready to interest himself in their concerns 
and to give them his best advice, which he followed with his prayers 
for their direction and success. But it was not merely on special 
occasions that he visited his flock ; he maintained habitual intercourse 
with them, and promoted Christian conference among them. Some of 
the more considerable and intelligent of his congregation had meetings 
at their own houses, to partake of a friendly entertainment, and enjoy 
rational and useful conversation. On these occasions, Mr. Henry was 
usually of the party, and he was one of the best companions in the 
world. His extensive knowledge, his good sense and ready wit, his 
cheeriulness of temper, his readiness to communicate what was enter- 
taining and useful, together with his unaffected piety and humility, 
rendered his conversation highly agreeable ; and these interviews con- 
tributed greatly to promote knowledge, Christian friendship, and real 
religion; for they were always closed with prayer, and he had no 
relish for any visits without it. 

But beside these friendly meetings, he had others more stated, 
especially appointed for Christian conference and prayer, particularly 
with young persons of his congregation, in which he always presided. 
The subjects of these conferences ‘ were not unprofitable questions, 
or matters of doubtful disputation, but points of faith and cases of con- 
science; and care was taken to prevent all vain jangling, and what- 
ever might tend to puff up the minds of young people, or make them 
despise [or envy] one another ;’ which, as Mr. Tong observes, ‘every 
one who has made the trial, has found to require much wisdom.’— 
That wisdom Mr. Henry (as appears from his diary) was very desirous 
to obtain; and as his héart was much set upon this business, so he was 
very prudent and successful in it. 

He was also a great example of ministerial wisdom and fidelity in 
general. He carefully watched over his flock, and attended with dili- 
gence to the respective cases of individuals in it. When he heard an 
ill report of any, he would go to them, or send for them, and inquire 
impartially into the truth of the case. If he found the persons guilty, 
he would deal plainly and faithfully with them in his admonitions, and 
urge a speedy repentance, in which he was in most instances happily 
successful ; and there were, comparatively, few whom he was obliged 
to cast out of his Church. When any such case occurred, his diary 
shows how much his soul was grieved, and what a discouragement it 
was to him in his ministerial labors. But his sorrow for such awfu! 
instances of apostasy was abundantly overbalanced by the joy he felt 
on the success of the ministry with the far greater part of his people, 
whom he saw growing up in wisdom _and holiness, adorning the doctrine 
of God their Savior, and strengthening the hands of their pastor. 

One uncommon instance of his zeal, and his love to souls, was, the 
pains he took in visiting the prisoners and malefactors in the jail “of 
Chester castle ; which, it is said, he was first led to do on the request 
of the jailer’s wife, who was a pious woman, and was much concerned 
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at the remissness of those whose province it was to attend these un- 
happy objects, to whom she showed so much tenderness in other 
instances, that they yielded to her proposal to send for Mr. Henry to 
instruct and pray ‘with them. ‘This he did with constancy, and the 
most tender compassion, for the space of twenty years. And some- 
times he preached to them, especially to the condemned malefactors, 
not without some good appearance of success. The subjects on which 
he discoursed were admirably appropriate to their condition. At one 
time three women were under sentence of condemnation for the murder 
of their bastard children, when he preached on James i, 5: ‘Then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.’ he persons who attended on this 
occasion (as many were wont to do) were dissolved in tears, and the 
poor wretches themselves trembled exceedingly. He repeated his 
visits to them till the day of their execution, and they thanked him for 
his compassion to their souls ; as also many other prisoners did, who - 
were acquiited or pardoned. The last time he performed this humane 

office, was in the year 1710, when he was sent for by one who was 

condemned to death, and by the desire of the other prisoners. He had 

consented to go in the morning, but the curate of St. Mary’s, in order 

to prevent it, sent word that he would go and preach himself, which he 

accordingly did. However, Mr. Henry went in the evening, and 

preached respecting the thief upon the cross. Upon which the governor 

of the castle was prevailed with to interpose, and prevent any more 

preaching there, except by the proper chaplain; and thus Mr. Henry 

was discharged from the arduous service which he had so long per- 

formed, without any other recompense than the pleasure of doing good 

to the souls of these wretched creatures, who greatly lamented their 

Joss—a loss which was never made up, for no man in like manner 

ever cared for their souls. 

Another useful service in which Mr. Henry zealously engaged in 
Chester, (beside many occasional discourses on fast days, and others 
relative to public affairs, in which he took great interest,) was, his con- 
currence with the clergy in forming a society for the reformation of 
manners, similar to that in London. This good work was promoted 
by the bishop and the dean, who had the interest of religion much at 
heart. A monthly lecture on a Friday was set up at St. Peter’s 
church, which Mr. Henry constantly attended. The good bishop 
preached the first sermon, which afforded him great satisfaction. Dr. 
Fogg, the dean, preached next, on which Mr. Henry writes, ‘It was 
an excellent discourse, much to the purpose. I bless God for this 
sermon; and as I have from my heart forgiven, so will I endeavor to 
torget, all that the dean has at any time said against dissenters, and 
me in particular. Such preaching against sin, and such endeavors to 
suppress it, will contribute, as much as any thing, to heal differences 
among those that fear God.’ Mr. Henry, the same year, began a 
course of reformation sermons on his lecture day ; and the dissenting 
ministers in Chester settled a reformation lecture in several parts of 
the country, the first of which was at Macclesfield, when Mr. Henry 
preached on the sanctification of the Sabbath. Though the monthly 
sermons were carried on for some time at St. Peter’s in Chester, the 
good work had many enemies, sorne of whom began openly to deride 
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it, and form parties against it. Mr. Henry Newcomb, of Manchester, 
(though a son of the eminent nonconformist, ) in a sermon which he 
preached at that church, broke out into severe invectives against the 
dissenters ; suggesting, that because they did not conform to the Church, 
they hardened the profane, and disabled themselves to reform them.— 
On which Mr. Henry writes, ‘The Lord be judge between us : per- 
haps it will be found that the body of dissenters have been the strongest 
bulwark against profaneness in England.’ The bishop and dean much 
lamented wails obstructions to the work of reformation, but met with 
such discouragements from the misconduct of those who should have 
been most active in promoting the design, that at length it was resolved 
to adjourn this lecture sine die. This was matter of much grief to 
Mr. Henry, but it did not discourage him from proceeding in his own 
lecture, or uniting with his brethren in adjacent parts, in prosecuting 
this great object, though they labored under creat discouragement, for 
want of power to enforce the laws against profaneness. 

But Mr. Henry’s sphere of activity and attempts for usefulness 
were yet more extensive. Though his own flock was never neglected, 
he had a care for all the Churches within his line, and readily lent his 
assistance to his brethren in all the adjacent parts ; sometimes taking 
a compass of thirty miles, preaching every day in the week, but always 
returning home at the end of it. ‘The towns and villages which lay 
near Chester enjoyed a large share of his labors, in several of which 
he had a monthly lecture. Beside attending stated meetings of 
ministers twice a year, he was frequently called upon to attend ordi- 
nations, to preach funeral sermons for his deceased brethren and other 
respectable persons at a distance: and he never refused complying 
with invitations to preach on any occasion, when he was able to do it ; 
the great strength of his constitution, and the vigor of his mind, render- 
ing these uncommon exertions easy and pleasant to him. 

He was used to take a yearly journey to Nantwich, Newcastle, &c, 
preaching wherever he came; and another into Lancashire, to preach 
at Manchester, Chowbent, Warrington, &c, where he was highly 
valued ; but he performed all within the week, choosing to be at any 
labor or expense rather than not to be with his own people on the 
Lord’s day, from whom he was not absent on that day for ten years 
together; and never on the first Sabbath in the month, but once, for 
twenty-four years, and that was when he was in London, alter a long 
— ce from it: for though he had many connections in the metro- 
polis, he rarely visited it, as he had no apprehension that his services 
were there needed so much as in the country, where they had been 
eminently useful in the revival of religion all around him, both among 
ministers and earns but particularly in his own congregation, where 
he had the pleasure of seeing the Redeemer’s interest greatly to 
flourish, and many families rising up to call him blessed. 

In the year 1700 Mr. Henry’s congregation built a new meeting 
house for him, which was decent, large, : and commodious. On the first 
opening of it, August 8, he preached an appropriate and excellent ser- 
mon on Joshua xxii, 22, 23: ‘ The Lord God of gods, the Lord God 
of gods, He knows, and Israel he shall know, if it be in rebellion, or if 
it be in transgression against the Lord, that we have built an altar.’— 
This sermon, which is entitled, ‘Separation without Rebellion,’ was 
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not published by the author, though fairly transcribed ; most probably 
by reason of his great solicitude to avoid giving offence to any mem- 
bers of the established Church. It was printed in the year 1725, with 
a preface written by Dr. Watts, who bestows a high encomium upon 
the author, but hints at ‘some expressions in the sermon which may 
not gain the entire assent of some of his present readers ;’ referring, 
doubtless, to what relates to national establishments of religion, to 
which the worthy author was not averse. It is rather extraordinary 
that this discourse was not included in the folio edition of Mr. Henry’s 
separate publications, which was printed in the year 1726, in the pre- 
face to which it is said, ‘ that this volume contains them all.’ In the 

year 1781 the writer of this narrative published * Select Sermons of 
Mr. Henry,’ in a large octavo volume, in which this valuable discourse 
was Inserted. 

After the building of this new meeting house, the congregation much 
increased, especially by the accession of the greatest part of the peo- 
ple that had attended Mr. Harvey, who, in the year 1706, desisted 
trom preaching in Chester, on account of the declining state of bis 
health, and some difficulties about his place of worship ; so that Mr. 
Henry’s was now too strait for his hearers, and required a new gallery 
to be built. It was rather a singular circumstance, that Mr. Harvey’s 
congregation (according to the tradition still current at Chester) occu- 
pied this new gallery, and there continued by themselves. But it is 
presumed that those of them who had been Church members, united 
with Mr. Henry’s Church in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper ; for 
it appears that his Church had considerably increased, so that he had 
at this time above three hundred and fifty communicants: and he had 
much comfort in them, as there was great unanimity among them, for 
which he expressed great thankfulness to God. 

This being the case, it may appear matter of surprise and lamenta- 
tion that he should ever have quitted Chester, and accepted an invita- 
tion to a congregation in the vicinity of London. Of this great change, 
the cause and the consequences of it, an account shall now be given. 
He had received repeated invitations from corgregations in or near 
London, before that which separated him from his friends at Chester, 
upon which he put an absolute negative without hesitation. The first 
of these was soon after his visit to London, in the year 1698. In 
consequence of his preaching at several principal meetings in the city, 
for instance, Mr. Doolittle’s and Mr. Howe’s, he became better known 
than he had been before, and acquired a considerable degree of fame 
and reputation as a preacher, It was at this time that he preached the 
excellent discourse, which was published, on ‘ Christianity not a Sect, 
yet every where spoken against.’ 

The following year a vacancy took place in the congregation at 
Hackney, (where a great number of wealthy dissenters resided,) by 
the death of Dr. William Bates, a man of distinguished piety, learning, 
and abilities, who had refused a bishopric, and would have~honored 
the first episcopal see in the kingdom. The first person thought of to 
succeed him was Mr. Matthew Henry; and it was unanimously 
agreed to send him an invitation to become their pastor, though they 
had no ground to suppose that he was at all dissatisfied with his pre- 
sent situation; and they desired Mr. Shower, an eminent minister at 
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the Old Jewry, to give him a letter, in order to apprize him of their 
intention. Mr. Shower accordingly wrote; but Mr. Henry, by the 
next post, sent a strong negative to the application, assigning, as a 
principal reason, his affection for the people at Chester, and theirs for 
him ; and he desired that he might have no farther solicitation to leave 
them. The congregation at Hackney, however, not satisfied with this 
peremptory answer, wrote to him themselves, and sent him a most 
pressing invitation to accept their proposal. Mr. Henry, after taking 
a few days to deliberate upon the matter, wrote them a very respect- 
ful letter, in which he gave them a decisive negative, which put an end, 
for the present, to the ‘negotiation. 

But after this, (so lightly have dissenters been wont to view the evil 
of being robbers of Churches,) there was not a considerable vacancy 
In any London congregation, but Mr. Henry was thought of to fill it. 
Upon the death of Mr. Nathaniel Taylor, minister of Salters-hall, the 
people there had their eye upon Mr. Henry, but were discouraged 
from applying to him, at first, by the negative which he put upon ‘the 
invitation from Hackney. However, after being disappointed in their 
expectations from Mr. Chorley of Norwich, and being much divided 
about an application to another minister, they unanimously agreed to 
make a vigorous effort to obtain Mr. Henry. Accordingly, letters 
were written to him by Mr. Howe, Mr. (afterward Dr.) Williams, and 
Dr. Hamilton, urging this among other arguments, that by coming to 
this place he would unite both sides, between whom there had been 
some contests. These letters occasioned him some serious and un- 
easy thoughts, as appears from his diary, in which he expresses him- 
self willing to be determined by the will of God, if he did but know it, 
whatever it might be. He afterward takes notice that a dozen of his 
congregation had been with him to desire that he would not leave them, 
to whom he answered, that he had once and again given a denial to 
this invitation, and that it was his present purpose not to leave them, 
though he could not tell what might happen hereafter. 

In the review of this year, he takes particular notice of his invitation 
to Salters-hall, as what surprised him; and he adds as follows: +1 
begged of God to keep me from being lifted up with pride by it. I 
sought of God the right way. Had I consulted my own fancy, which 
always had a kindness for London ever since I knew it, or the worldly 
advantage of my family, I had closed with it. And I was sometimes 
tempted to think it might open me a door of greater usefulness. I had 
also reason to think Mr. John Evans [then at Wrexham, afterward 
Dr. Evans of London, author of the “ Christian Temper” | might have 
been had here, and might have been more acceptable to some, and 
more useful than I. But I had not courage to break through the 
opposition of the affections of my friends here to me, and mine to 
them, nor to venture upon a new and unknown place and work, which 
I feared myself unfit for. I bless God, I am well satisfied in what I 
did in that matter. If it ever please God to call me from this place, I 
depend upon Him to make my way clear. Lord, lead me in a plain 
path No candid person, after reading this, will be disposed to ques- 
tion Mr. Henry’s integrity in the future part of his conduct, in quitting 
Chester, especially considering other invitations from the great city. 

In the year 1704, Mr. Henry took another journey to London, 
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accompanied by Mrs. Henry, to visit two of her sisters then in town, 
one of whom was dangerously ill. He takes notice of the pleasure 
he had in hearing Mr. Howe preach, on the morning of June 21. In 
the afternoon of the same day he preached at Salters-hall, where Mr. 
Tong was then minister, who mentions his text, Prov. xvi, 16. After 
visiting many friends, and preaching many sermons, he returned home 
with great satisfaction, and thankfully recorded some dangers which 
he had escaped in travelling, the roads being so bad, that in one place 
the coach was set fast; not apprehending or wishing for another call 
to the metropolis. 

He had hitherto enjoyed a great share of health, but this year he 
had a very dangerous illness. As he was reading the Scripture on 
Lord’s day morning, August 27, he suddenly fainted away, but soon 
recovered so as to go on with his work. In the evening, however, 
feeling himself unwell, he writes, ‘A fever is coming upon me; let 
me be found ready whenever my Lord comes.’ He had a very rest- 
less night; but, having an appointment at Nantwich the next day, he 
went and preached on Psalm cx, 3. ‘ And then,’ says he, ‘ I was well.’ 
‘The day following, he went to Haslington chapel, to preach the 
funeral sermon of Mr. Cope, an aged minister, who had spent some 
years there, and who had requested this of him. Mr. Egerton, the 
rector, gave his consent. But this, Mr. Henry remarks, was likely 
to be the last sermon preached there by a dissenter; and it was like 
to have proved his last; for, on his return home, the fever came 
on with great violence, and confined him for more than three 
weeks. 

It was soon after his recovery from this severe illness, that he began 
his elaborate work on the Bible. A friend, (Rev. Thomas Stedman, 
of St. Chads, Shrewsbury,) has communicated the following passage, 
extracted from his diary, which Mr. Tong had overlooked, but which 
will appear to most readers both curious and interesting. ‘ Nov. 12, 
1704. This night, after many thoughts of heart, and many prayers 
concerning it, I began my notes on the Old Testament. Tis not 
likely I should live to finish it; or, if I should, that it should be of 
[much] public service, for I am not par negotis. Yet, in the strength 
of God, and I hope with a single eye to His glory, I set about it, that 
J may be endeavoring something, and spend my time to some good 
purpose ; and let the Lord make what He pleaseth of me. I go about 
it with fear and trembling, lest I exercise myself in things too high for 
me. ‘The Lord help me to set about it with great humility.’ “Many 
passages in his diary, writtep during the progress of this great work, 
would be pleasing and edifying to the reader, but the proposed limits 
of these memoirs forbid the insertion of them. 

In the year 1709 Mr. Henry received a letter, dated February 18, 
informing him that the congregation in which Mr. Howe and Mr. 
Spademan had been joint pastors, in Silver-street, (both of them now 
deceased,) had chosen him to succeed the latter, as co-pastor with Mr. 
Rosewell, and that some of them purposed to go down to Chester to 
treat with him on this business. He also received many letters from 
ministers and gentlemen, pressing his acceptance of this call, with a 
view to his more extensive usefulness. Suffice it to say, he still re- 
mained immovable, ‘ his affection for his people prevailing’ (as he ex- 
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pressed it, in his letter to Mr. Rosewell,) ‘ above his judgment, interest. 
and inclination.’ 

After this, we might naturally have expeeted to find that Mr. Henry 
would have ended his days at Chester, and that no society would have 
attempted to remove him. But the congregation at Hackney being 
again vacant, by the death of the worthy Mr. Billio, (who died of the 
smallpox, in the year 1710,) they determined upon renewing their ap- 
plication to Mr. Henry, which they did with increased importunity ; 
and after a long negotiation, and repeated denials, they at length pre- 
vailed. As the best justification of his conduct in yielding to their 
desires, and as a farther illustration of his integrity and piety, as well 
as his regard to his affectionate friends at Chester, the reader shall 
have the account of the transaction in his own words, extracted from 
his diary. 

‘About midsummer, 1710, I had a letter from the congregation at 
Hackney, signifying that they had unanimously chosen me to be their 
minister, and that I should find them as the importunate widow, that 
would have no nay. I several times denied them. At length they 
wrote, that some of them would come down hither; to prevent which, 
(not being unwilling to take a London journey in the interval between 
my third and fourth volume,) I wrote them word I would come up to 
them, and did so. Then I laid myself open to the temptation, by in- 
creasing my acquaintance in the city. They followed me, after | 
came down again, with letters to me and the congregation. In October 
J wrote to thom, that if they would stay for me till next spring, (which 
I was in hopes they would not have done,) I would come up, and 
make a longer stay, for mutual trial. ‘They wrote, they would wait 
till then. In May, 1711. I went to them, and stayed till the end of 
July, and, before I parted with them, signified my acceptance of their 
invitation, and my purpose to come to. them, God willing, the next 
spring. However, | [should have] denied them, but that Mr. Gunston, 
Mr. Smith, and some others, came to me from London, and begged 
me [not to refuse] for the sake of the public—which was the thing 
that turned the scales. By this determination I have brought upon 
myself more grief and care than I could have imagined, and have many 
a time wished it undone; but, having opened my mouth, I could not 
go back. I did with the utmost impartiality (if I know any thing of 
myself) beg of God to incline my heart that way which w ould be most 
for His glory; and I trust I have a ggod conscience, willing to be found 
in the way of my duty. Wherein I have done amiss, the Lord forgive 
me for Jesus’ sake, and make this change concerning the congrega- 
tion to work together for good to it!” 

Another paper, dated Hackney, July 13, 1711, written after fervent 
prayer to God, contains the reasons which occurred to him why he 
should accept his invitation, which he wrote to be a satisfaction to 
him afterward. ‘The following is a brief epitome of them: ‘1. I am 
abundantly satisfied that it is lawful for ministers to remove, and in 
many cases expedient. 2. My invitation to Hackney is not only 
unanimous, but pressing ; and, upon many weeks’ trial, I do not per- 
ceive any thing discouraging, but every thing that promises comfort 
and usefulness. 3. There seems an intimation of Providence in the 
many Calls I have had that way before. 4. There is manifestly a 
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wider door of opportunity to do good opened to me at London than at 
Chester, which is my main inducement. 5. In drawing up and pub- 
lishing my Exposition, it will be a great convenience to be near the press 
—also to have books at hand to consult, and learned men to converse 
with, for my own improvement. 6.1 have followed Providence in 
this affair, and referred myself to its disposal. 7. I have asked the 
advice of many ministers, and judicious Christians. 8. I have some 
reason to hope that my poor endeavors may be more useful to those 
to whom they are new. 9. I have not been without my discourage- 
ments at Chester, which have tempted me to think my work there in 
a great measure done; many have left us, and few been [of late | 
added. 10. I am not able to ride long journeys, as formerly, to 
preach, which last winter brought illness upon me, so that my ser- 
vices would be confined within the walls of Chester. 11. The con- 
gregation, though unwilling to part with me, have left the matter under 
their hands to my own conscience,’ &c. 

It appears from Mr. Henry’s diary, that his journey to London at 
the time here referred to was very uncomfortable, by reason of the bad- 
ness of the roads, but especially by his great indisposition and pain, 
which much discouraged him. ‘I begged,’ says he, ‘ that these fre- 
quent returning illnesses might be sanctified to me. I see how easily 
«rod can break our measures, and disappoint us, and make that tedious 
which we hoped would be pleasant.’ However, he arrived safe, May 
12; when he writes thus: ‘ And now I look back upon the week 
with thankfulness for the mercies of God, and the rebukes I have been 
under ; such as give me cause to be jealous of myself, whether 1 be 
in my way. Lord, show me wherefore thou contendest with me, and 
wherefore thou relievest me! Lord’s day, 13.—I had but a bad night, 
yet better in the morning. Preached, 2 Pet. i, 4: ‘ Partake of a 
Divine nature.”?” Administered the Lord’s Supper to the congregation 
at Hackney. Not a hundred communicants.* I was somewhat en- 
larged in preaching, but at the Lord’s Supper very much straitened, 
and not as I used to be at Chester. 14.—A very good night, and per- 
fectly well, blessed be God. Mr. Tong and Mr. Evans came, and 
stayed with me most of the day. We talked much to and fro of my 
coming hither, but brought it to no issue. The congregation seems 
very unanimous.’ 

During this visit at Hackney, Mr. Henry preached frequently in the 
city, and several of his sermons at Salters-hall were published: viz. 
On Faith in Christ—On Forgiveness of Sin as a Debt—Hope and 
Fear balanced. Many entertaining articles appear in his journal 
respecting the visits he made, and the occurrentes he met with, during 
his stay at Hackney, which must be passed over. On the whole, he 
seems to be better reconciled by it to the thoughts of returning. In 
one place he says, ‘ Blessed be God, I meet with a praying people, 
and that love prayer.’ His last entry is July 29.— Preached, 1 John 
li, 25.: “ Thisis the promise,” &c. Administered the Lord’s Supper. 
We had a very full congregation, which is some encouragement, at 


* How much they were increased afterward, does not appear ; but it.is probable 
that they were never very numerous, as many dissenters, who livein the villages near 
London, keep up their connection with the Churches of which they had been mem- 
bers when they resided there. 
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parting, to think of coming again.’ This he did much sooner than he 
expected ; for it appears from his MS. now before me, that, in the 
next January, he had a subpeena to be a witness in a cause to be 
tried in the Queen’s Bench, which greatly perplexed him. On this 
occasion he preached at Hackney, January 27, and again on the 30th, 
being the lecture day ; when he writes, that he ‘met some of the 
heads of the congregation, earnestly begging them, with tears, to 
release him from his promise,’ who told him that ‘they could not in 
conscience do it, because they thought his coming was for the public 
good.’ On February 4 he had a fit of the stone. On the 18th he 
set off very willingly for Chester, and arrived in better health than 
when he set out. But he had frequent returns of that complaint soon 
afterward, which however did not occasion him to spare his labors. 

The time now approached for him to fulfil his engagement with the 
people at Hackney, but the thought of leaving his friends at Chester 
proved a very severe trial to him, and pressed down his spirit beyond 
measure, as appears from many passages in his diary written about 
this time. On May 11, 1712, when he took his leave of his flock, 
he expounded the last chapter of Joshua in the morning, and of Mat- 
thew in the afternoon, and preached on 1 Thess. iv, 17, 18. After 
this service he writes, ‘A very sad day—lI see I have been unkind to 
the congregation, who love me too well. May 12.—In much heavi- 
ness I set out in the coach for London, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there. 15.—Came to London: but Lord, am I in my 
way? I look back with sorrow for leaving Chester; I look forward 
with fear; but unto thee, O Lord! do I look up.’ 

Mr. Henry commenced his pastoral work at Hackney on the Lord’s 
day, May 18. ‘The appearance of the meeting house, which then 
stood on the opposite side of the way to the present, where three houses 
now stand, was not very inviting, either without or within. It was an 
old irregular building, originally formed out of dwelling houses ; but it 
was large, and the congregation was in a flourishing state, both in pojnt 
of numbers and of wealth ; for itis said, no less than thirty gentlemen’s 
carriages constantly attended the meeting, and that the annual collec- 
tion for the Presbyterian Fund for poor ministers was three hundred 
pounds. This being the case, it seems surprising that in Mr. Henry’s 
time a better place of worship should not have been erected. What 
his salary was does not appear, doubtless it was something considera- 
ble; but that was with him no object in his removal.. His grand 
motive was usefulness to the Church of God ; and of this he had here 
a very encouraging prospect. - 

On his first appearance as the minister in this congregation, in the 
morning he expounded Genesis i, and in the afternoon Matthew i, thus 
beginning as it were, the world anew. He preached on Acts xvi, 9: 
‘Come over to Macedonia, and help us.’ ‘O that good,’ says he, 
‘may be done to precious souls! But I am sad in spirit, lamenting 
my departure from my friends in Chester. And yet if they be well 
provided for, I shall be easy, whatever discouragements I may meet 
with here.’ é 

Mr. Henry conducted his ministerial work at Hackney in much the 
same manner as he had done at Chester. He began the morning 
service on the Lord’s day, (as the writer has heard some of his hearers 
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relate,) at nine o’clock. Though the people had not been accustomed 
to so early an hour, they came into it without reluctance, and many of 
them were well pleased with it. The only difference in the order of 
service was, that he began with a short prayer, which it is supposed 
had been the custom, as it is to this day. In labors he was more 
abundant here even than he had been at Chester, excepting that he did 
not now take such frequent journeys, so that he soon made it appear 
that he did not remove with a view to his own ease and pleasure.— 
Though his bodily strength was abated, and some disorders began to 
grow upon him, his zeal and activity continued the same, in expound- 
ing, catechising, and preaching, both to his own congregation and in 
various other places. As he found here a larger field of service, his 
heart was equally enlarged. He sometimes preached the Lord’s-day 
morning lecture at Little St. Helen’s at seven o’clock, and afterward 
went through the whole of his work at Hackney ; and frequently, after 
both these services at home, he preached the evening lecture to the 
charity school at Mr. Lloyd’s meeting, in Shakspeare’s Walk, Wap- 
ping ; and, at other times, he preached in the evening at Redriff; after 
which he performed the whole of his family worship as usual. Some- 
times he was employed in preaching at one place or other every day 
in the week, and even twice or thrice on the same day. He showed 
himself ready to every good work, as if he had a secret impression 
that his time would be short ; and the nearer he came to the end of 
his course, the swifter was his progress in holiness and all useful ser- 
vices. Nor did he appear to labor in vain, for he had many pleasing 
proofs of success. He had great encouragement soon after his com- 
ing to Hackney, from the usefulness of some sermons which he 
preached, on Matt. xvi, 26: *‘ What is a man profited,’ &c ; many of 
his hearers were greatly affected, and some of them said they were 
resolved never to pursue the world so eagerly as they had before done. 
This was preaching to good purpose. 

So many were the calls which Mr. Henry had to preach in and 
about London, and so ready was he to comply with them, that he 
sometimes appears in his diary to think that he needed an apology, 
and to excuse it to himself, that he preached so often. After opening 
an evening lecture near Shadwell church, January 25, 17712, when 
his text was Psalm Ixxiii, 28, he writes thus: ‘I hope, through grace, 
I can say, the reason why I am so much in my work is, because the 
love of Christ constrains me, and I find, by experience, it is good for 
me to draw near to God.’ 

Beside catechising on Saturday at Hackney, which he began to do 
the second month after his coming thither, he had a catechetical lecture 
in London, which he undertook at the request of some serious Chris- 
tians in the city, but not without the approbation of several of his bre- 
thren. Such was his humility, and his respect for the ministers in 
London, that he declined giving an answer to the proposal till he had 
consulted them on the subject ; when they all expressed their cordial 
approbation of the design, and several of them, of different denomina- 
tions, sent their sons to attend his instructions, and often attended 
themselves. The place fixed upon for this service, was Mr. Wilcox’s 
meeting house, in Monkwell-street, where his tutor, Mr. Doolittle, 
formerly preached, and had been used to catechise. The time was 
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Tuesday evening, when considerable numbers, beside the cate- 
chumens, were used to attend; and there was great reason to believe 
that Mr. Henry’s labors on these occasions were very useful to num- 
bers of both. It may not be.amiss here to introduce an anecdote 
which he records of a robbery, after one of his evening lectures, for 
the sake of his pious reflections upon it. As he was coming home,* 
he was stopped by four men, within half a mile of Hackney, who took 
from him ten or eleven shillings ; upon which he writes, * What reason 
have I to be thankful to God, that having travelled so much, I was 
never robbed before! What abundance of evil this love of money is 
the root of, that four men should venture their lives and souls for about 
half a crown apiece! See the vanity of worldly wealth, how soon we 
may be stript of it, how loose we ought to sit to it.’ 

Mr. Henry’s tender concern for the best interests of young persons, 
made him very desirous that they might enjoy all proper means for 
instruction in the knowledge of Divine things. With this view, he 
exerted himself to increase the number of charity schools, for the pro- 
moting of which he drew up the following paper: ‘ It is humbly pro- 
posed that some endeavors may be used to form and maintain charity 
schools among the dissenters, for ine teaching of poor children to read 
and write, &c, to clothe them, and teach them the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. It is thought advisable, and not impracticable.’ He then 
goes on to prove both, and produces a series of arguments at some 
considerable length, which it is unnecessary here to specify, and 
answers some objections which might be urged against his plan. 

While he was thus laying himself out for the good both of old and 
youag, in and about London, his mind was deeply affected with the 
state of his congregation at Chester, which was yet destitute of a settled 
minister ; and the disappointment they had met with in their applica- 
tions to several cost him many prayers and tears. When he took his 
leave of his old friends, he promised them that he would make them 
a visit every year, and spend some Sabbaths with them. This his 
friends at Hackney not only consented to, but recommended. Accord- 
ingly, July 20, 1713, he set out on a journey to Chester in the coach, 
and in his diary he records the particulars of it, with many pious and 
benevolent remarks, and the sermons which he preached at the ditferent 
places he visited. An extract may be acceptable, as it discovers his 
unabated zeal, and his unwearied diligence, in doing good wherever 
he went; in comparison with which, he says, ‘The charge and the 
trouble of the journey shall be as nothing to me. July 23.—Came to 
Whitchurch: a wet day, but many friends met me there, to my great 
reviving. In the afternoon, went to Broad-Oak, and preached from 
Rom. i, 11: “I long to see you,” &c. Next day went to Chester, 
where my friends received me with much affection and respect. 
Lord’s day, preached from 1 Tim. vi, 12: “ Lay hold on eternal life.” 
It was very pleasant for me to preach in the old place, where I have 
otten met with God, and been owned by Him. On Wednesday kept a 
congregational fast. The next Lord’s day preached and administered 
the Lord’s Supper to my beloved flock: a great congregation. Mon- 
day went to Middlewich; preached from Matt. xxiv, 12: ‘“ Iniquity 


* Mr. Tong says, from catechising on Tuesday; but from his own MS. it ap- 
pears that it was on a Lord’s day ev ening, after preaching at Mr. Rosewell’s. 
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abounds.” The next a to Knutsford, to a meeting of ministers: 
preached from Col. ii, 8: ‘ Though absent in the flesh, yet present in 
the spirit.” Lord’s day, August 9, preached at Chester, Titus ii, 13 : 
*‘ Looking for the blessed hope.” I took an affectionate farewell of my 
friends; prayed with many of them: the next day set out, with much 
ado, for Nantwich, where Mr. Mottershed is well settled: preached 
from Josh. i, 5, 6: **AsI was with Moses, I will be with thee,” &c. 
From thence, that night, went to Wrenbury-wood, and preached there 
from John i, 48; from thence to Danford, and preached at Whitchurch, 
on 1 Pet. v, 10; took leave of my dear friends there, and went in the 
coach alone. Came to London the 15th, and found my tabernacle in 
eace.’ 

: The following day being the Sabbath, he preached twice at Hack- 
ney, as usual, and administered the Lord’s Supper. But it appeared 
that his late great exertions in preaching and travelling were too much 
for him; so that it was no wonder he should, on the day following, 
have complained of great weariness, which was attended with drowsi- 
ness. Sir Richard Blackmore, being sent for, perceived symptoms 
of a diabetes, which obliged him to confine himself to the house. The 
doctor absolutely forbid his going out the next Lord’s day; upon 
which: he writes—‘ A melancholy day: yet not without some com- 
munion with God. Perhaps I have been inordinately desirous to be 
at my study and work again.’ By the blessing of God, however, upon 
the means prescribed, his disorder was removed in a few days after 
this, and the following Sabbath he went on in his ordinary work.— 
‘ Blessed be my God,’ says he, ‘ who carried me through it with ease 
and pleasure.’ 

The next month, September 20, he had a severe fit of the stone, 
and it happened to be on the Lord’s day: but it did not prevent his 
going through his public work. That evening, and the day following, 
he voided several stones, and rather large ones. He went, however, 
on the Tuesday, to catechise in London, and on Wednesday preached 
his weekly lecture at Hackney; on Thursday evening a lecture in 
Spitalfields, and on Friday joined in the service of a fast, at Mr. F lem- 
ing’s meeting, at Founder’s-hall, where he preached the sermon.— 
This seemed to be trying his strength beyond the rule of prudence or 
of duty. However on the Saturday he writes—‘I bless God, I have 
now my health well again.’ But the painful disorder several times 
returned. arly on Lord’s day morning, December 13, he was seized 
with another fit, but the pain went off in about an hour, and, notwith- 
standing the fatigue it had occasioned, jhe ventured to London, to 
preach the mare lecture, before it was light, when he took that 
text, John xx, 1: ‘ The first day of the week early, while it was yet 
dark,’ &c ; and, after this, he performed the whole service at Hack- 
ney. Having related these circumstances, he says— Blessed be God 
for help from on high!’ On the following Thursday he had another very 
violent fit of the stone, of which his own account is as follows :—* I 
went to my study very early, but before seven o’clock I was seized 
with a fit of the stone, which held me all day: pained and sick, I lay 
much on the bed, but had comfort in lifting up my heart to God, &c. 
About five o’clock in the evening I had ease, and about ten I voided 
a large stone. Though my God caused me grief, yet He had com- 
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passion. December 18.—Very well to-day, though very ill yesterday. 
How is this life counterchanged! And yet I am but girding on my 
harness ; the Lord prepare me for the next fit, and the Lord prepare 
me for the last!” 

That period was not now very distant, though none apprehended it 
to be so near as it proved. Though his constitution was strong, his 
uncommon exertions must have tended to weaken it; and his close 
application in his study doubtless occasioned his nephritic complaint. 
It was also said, by those who knew him at Hackney, that after his 
settlement there, he yielded to the many invitations he had to sup with 
his friends, when he was under the temptation, though not to any un- 
becoming excess, yet to eat and drink what was unfavorable to the 
health of so studious a man, and one who had been used to a more 
abstemious mode of life, and had grown corpulent, as his portrait 
shows him to have been. It is not improbable that this circumstance 
tended to shorten his days. 

At the beginning of this his last year (for so it proved to be) Mr. 
Hienry’s mind appears from his diary to have been filled with dark ap- 
prehensions, on account of public affairs. The bill which had passed 
for suppressing the schools of the dissenters he looked upon not only 
as a heavy grievance in itself, but as a prelude to farther severities. On 
this occasion he preached an excellent discourse at Mr. Bush’s meeting, 
on 2 Chron. xx, 12: * Neither know we what to do, but our eyes are 
up unto thee.’ 

The following week he took his journey to Chester, from whence 
he never returned, On May 30, he administered the Lord’s Supper, 
as the best way of parting with his friends at Hackney. In the morn- 

ing he expounded rate XXxviil, in the afternoon Luke vii, and 
preached on Rev. v, 9: ‘For thou wast slain,’ &c. On the next day 
he took the coach for Chester. Mr. Tong, and some other friends, 
going to Coventry, accompanied him as far as St. Albans, and there 
they parted with him, never to see his face any more! From a letter 
to Mrs. Henry, dated June 7, it appeared that he bore the journey 
well, and that his friends told him he looked better than he did when 
they saw him the last year. In the same letter he expressed much 
joy on account of his old congregation being well settled with a minis- 
ter, with whom he had communicated at the Lord’s table the day pre- 
ceding, much to his satisfaction. With pleasure he remarks— They 
had a full communion: none of the congregation are gone off: if none 
have left it while it was unsettled, I hope none wiil leave it now.’ 

From a subsequent article in Mr. Tong’s narrative, it appears that 
Mr. Gardiner was not the sole minister of the congregation, but that a 
Mr. Withington was united with him. How long the Church and con- 
gregation continued in the flourishing state in which Mr. Henry now 
beheld it, is uncertain; but it is well known that, whatever was the 
cause, Mr. Gardiner lived to see it greatly decline. This, however, 
was no just reflection upon him: it has been the common afiliction of 
the best of ministers, especially when they have been advanced in 
years. Mr. Henry, however, was gone to a better world before the 
sad change took place, the knowledge of which would have occasioned 
him inexpressible regret, on the recollection of his being at all acces- 


sary to it. 
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As he continued to interest himself in the welfare of that society to* 
the very last, so likewise he did in whatever concerned the other con- 
gregations in that neighborhood, with which he had been so long con- 
nected ; and in this his last journey he visited several of them, to the 
great injury of his health: indeed he may be said to have sacrificed 
his life in their service. On Tuesday, June 8, he went to Wrexham, 
and, having preached there, returned to Chester that night ; he says, 
‘not at all tired :’ but it seems he had some apprehension of a return 
of the diabetes, and drank some of the Bristol water, by way of pre- 
vention. On the 14th he went to visit his brother Warburton, at 
Grange, and from thence to Knutsford, whither Mr. Gardiner accom- 
panied him, and where he met several of his brethren. From thence 
he rode, on the Tuesday evening, to Chowbent in Lancashire, and the 
next day returned to Chester. ‘Though he did not perceive himselt 
to be greatly fatigued, some of his friends could not but fear that he 
must have injured his health by riding so many miles in so short a time, 
and by preaching at every place where he came, especially in so hot 
a summer. Indeed he himself, in a letter written at this time to Mrs. 
Henry, complains of the heat of the weather, which, he says, made 
him as faint and feeble as he was when he came up last from the 
country ; and, from a subsequent passage, it seems as if he found 
himself, after his late hasty tour, far from being well. ‘ If God bring 
me home in safety,’ says he, ‘I beliéve it will do well to use the means 
I did last year, unless the return of the cool weather should make it 
needless; for when I am in the air I am best.’ He adds, ‘ Though I 
am here among my old friends, yet I find my new ones lie near my 
heart, among whom God has now cut out my work.’ 

In the last letter which Mrs. Henry received from him, dated June 
19, he informed her that he had taken the coach for Wednesday, the 
23d, and that he was to get into it at Whitchurch, from whence he was 
pleased to think he should have the company of Mr. Yates of that 
place ; and as the following Wednesday was the day for the quarterly 
fast at Hackney, he expressed his desire that due care might be taken 
to engage the assistance of some of his brethren. ‘ 

The next day after he wrote this letter was the Sabbath, which he 
spent at Chester; and it was the last he spent on earth: a remarkable 
circumstance, that Providence should so order it that his last labors 
should be bestowed where they were begun, and where the most of 
his days had been spent. It was also singular and pleasing that, on 
his two last Sabbaths in the Church below, he was directed to a sub- 
ject so peculiarly adapted to the occasion, namely, that of the eterna! 
Sabbath in heaven, on which he was so soon to enter; for on the pre- 
ceding Lord’s day, he had preached twice on Heb. iv, 9: ‘There re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God ;’ which he considered, agreeably 
to the original, under the idea of a Sabbath, which he illustrated in a 
variety of particulars. On the Lord’s day following, he kept the same 
idea in view, while he treated on that solemn caution, for the improve- 
ment of the subject— Let us therefore fear, lest a promise being left 
us of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to come short of 
it.’ The circumstances of Mr. Henry’s closing his ministry in this 
remarkable manner, induced Mr. Tong, in his life, to give his readers 
the substances of both these discourses. 
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The next day after delivering them he set off, in his journey home- 
ward, without feeling any inconvenience from the past day’s labors : 
indeed he thought he had found relief from his late indisposition, by 
his excursion to Knutsford and Lancashire ; so that he was encouraged 
(not very prudently) to make an appointment for preaching at Nant- 
wich that day, in his way to London. But all his friends observed 
that he appeared very heavy and drowsy ; though, when asked how he 
did, he always answered, ‘ Well.’ An apothecary, however, Mr. Sud- 
low, a good friend of Mr. Henry, said, before he left Chester, they 
should never see him again. His friends therefore should have dis- 
suaded him from this undertaking, especially on horseback. As he 
passed Dudden he drank a glass of the mineral water there. Before 
he came to Torporley, his horse stumbled in a hole, and threw him 
off. He was a little wet, but said he was not hurt, and felt no incon- 
venience from the fall. His companions pressed him to alight at 
Torporley, but he resolved to go on to Nantwich, and there he preach- 
ed on Jer. xxxi, 18; but all his hearers noticed his want of his 
usual liveliness, and, after dinner, he was advised to lose a little blood. 
He consented to this, though he made no complaint of indisposition. 
After bleeding he fell asleep, and slept so long, that some of his friends 
thought it right to awaken him, at which he expressed himself rather 
displeased. 

His old intimate friend, Mr. Illidge, was present, who had been de- 
sired by Sir Thomas Delves and his lady to invite him to their house, 
at Doddington, whither their steward was sent to conduct him. But 
he was not able to proceed any farther, and went to bed at Mr. Mot- 
tershed’s house, where he felt himself so ill that he said to his friends, 
‘Pray for me, for now I cannot pray for myself.’ While they were 
putting him to bed, he spoke of the excellence of spiritual comforts in 
a time of affliction, and blessed God that he enjoyed them. To his 
friend, Mr. Illidge, he addressed himself in these memorable words : 
‘You have been used to take notice of the sayings of dying men— 
this is mine: That a life spent in the service of God, and communion 
with Him, is the most comfortable and pleasant life that one can live 
in the present world.’ He had a restless night, and about five o’clock 
on Tuesday morning he was seized with a fit, which his medical 
attendants agreed to be an apoplexy. He lay speechless, with his 
eyes fixed, till about eight o’clock, June 22, and then expired. 

A near relation of his wrote on this occasion, ‘ I believe it was most 
agreeable to him to have so short a passage from his work to his re- 
ward. And why should we envy him? It is glorious to die in the 
service of so great and good a Master, who, we are sure, will not let 
any of His servants lose by Him.’ Yet it cannot but be regretted, 
that any of them should, by an inordinate zeal, shorten their days, and, 
by this means, prevent their more lasting usefulness. 

On Thursday, before the corpse was removed from Nantwich, Mr. 
Reynolds, of Salop, preached an excellent sermon on the sad occasion, 
which was printed. Six ministers ‘accompanied it to Chéster, who 
were met by eight of the clergy, ten coaches, and a great many per- 
sons on horseback. Many dissenting ministers followed the mouri- 
ers, and a universal respect was paid to the deceased by persons of 
distinction of all denominations. He was buried in Trinity church, in 
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Chester, where several dear relatives had been laid before him. Mr. 
Withington delivered a suitable discourse, for the improvement of the 
providence, at the Thursday lecture, and another on the Lord’s day 
morning after the funeral, as Mr. Gardiner also did in the afternoon, 
on 2 Kings ii, 12: ‘My father, my father,” &c. Mr. Acton, the 
Baptist minister, took a respectful notice of the loss which the Church 
had sustained by this event. When the news of his death reached 
London, it occasioned universal lamentation: there was’ scarcely a 
pulpit among the dissenters in which notice was not taken of the breach 
made in the Church of God: almost every sermon was a funeral ser- 
mon for Mr. Henry ; and many, who were no friends to the noncon- 
formists, acknowledged that they had lost one who was a great support 
and honor to their interest. The sermon preached to his congregation 
at Hackney, July 11, 1714, was by his intimate friend, Mr. William 
Tong, on John xiii, 36: * Whither I go thou canst not follow me now ; 
but thou shalt follow me afterward.’ This discourse was published, 
and afterward subjoined to the folio edition of Mr. Henry’s Works. — 





GOSPEL PURITY: 


A SERMON, BY THE REY. JOHN LINDSEY, 
Of the New-England Conference. 


‘Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ 2 Cor. vii, 1. 


Tue simple declaration, that the Gospel is an institution designed 
by infinite wisdom to redeem mankind from the dominion of sin, is suf- 
ficient to inspire the most enlarged expectation of the extent of that 
salvation which it reveals. 

The words I have read in your hearing are taken from that part of 
the revelation of God’s word which was made through one who was 
an illustrious monument of the power of Divine grace, in the elevation 
of guilty, fallen, and perishing man. 

In the history of the last of the apostles there is exhibited a sudden, 
rapid, and amazing transition from the lowest state of sin to a height 
of holiness and wisdom, never yet surpassed by any mortal,—a height 
so eminent that he is permitted, under the influence of Divine inspira- 
tion, to propose himself as a model to the world. ‘Follow me, as I 
follow Christ.’ ‘Those thipgs, which ye have both learned and re- 
ceived, and heard and seen in me, do.’ Eveh if the text before us 
were communicated to the Church independently of the rest of Scrip- 
ture, with what expectation would it influence the mind! +‘ Having 
these promises,’—what promises ? such promises as furnish ground for 
the Christian to expect a complete salvation from sin, an entire cleans- 
ing from all ‘filthiness of the flesh and spirit,’ and perfect holiness. 
This is the interesting and important subject we are to discuss this 
evening. In doing which we shall endeavor to show,— 

I. What are the nature and exlent of the moral purity required in 
the text. 

First, as to its nature. It is a state of entire holiness, which ex- 
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cludes from the mind every principle opposing the Divine nature 
and government. 

The terms ‘flesh and spirit? comprehend all the faculties of the 
mind and affections of the heart, in a word, the whole man in his 
sentient, intellectual, moral and social nature. 

This nature, in all its developments previous to regeneration, is 
unholy. It is, therefore, to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ en- 
tirely, that we are indebted for our purification, for all those holy prin- 
ciples, by which the mind acquires a spiritual union with the Deity, 
and is qualified for the high destinies of the eternal world. This state 
of purity implies not only a deliverance from that enmity of heart which 
arrays the whole man against the letter and spirit of the Divine law ; 
but also from that moral and spiritual defilement which extends to 
every part of the mind. 

In this state the soul is not only delivered from the dominion of sin, 
but is freed from its very existence. 

It implies the possession of that gracious power by which the soul 
moves within the circle of the Divine influence, and perpetually as- 
cends toward Jehovah as the centre of all true purity and bliss. His 
nature and perfections are its supreme delight. In its objects of ap- 
probation and disapprobation, delight and hatred, it is governed by the 
will of God. That unholy selfishness, which predominated in the 
mind and presented nothing but a personal interest as the origin and 
end of every act in life, has been destroyed ; and those pure and holy 
principles actuate the heart, which refer all that is said and done to 
God as the Judge of all men. 

This entire cleansing from all impurity is indispensable to deep and 
constant communion with God. Every unholy influence leads the 
mind from God, and in the same proportion as it is followed, as the 
effect of distance on natural objects, leaves a mist of darkness 
around his character and government. Hence none of the sublime 
manifestations of the Divine attributes and perfections, developed in 
the matchless scheme of redemption, are either discerned or esteemed 
by such minds; but the visible world and its pursuits constantly en- 
gross the attention. 

So essential is this entire cleansing from all sin to perfeet union with 
God, that if any degree of moral impurity remain in the heart of a 
Christian, in every act of devotion and duty in life it will affect his 
spirit toward God, and however regular he may be in the outward 
forms of devotion, there will be less of the celestial fervor which 
should always glow on the altar of the heart. ; 

We now proceed more particularly to consider the extent of this 
purity. It is not only important that we be holy Christians, but that 
our holiness extend to all the relations in life, and to all the exercises 
of the heart. It is not only our duty to be pure in our general Chris- 
tian character, but to be cleansed from all unrighteousness, that we 
may perfect holiness in the fear of God. 

Our love to God must be pure, free from every mixture of unholy 
selfishness; above every degree of dissimulation. We should love 
the Lord our God with all the heart, and with all the soul, mind, and 
strength. 
This pure affection admits no rival. Neither the seduction of sin 
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nor the fascinations of the world will alienate the affections from the 
object that is now their supreme delight. To the soul thus elevated 
by the love of God, wealth has lost its importance ; pleasure its attrac- 
tion ; honor its brilliancy; dignity its splendor. 

This love admits of no diversion of the different faculties of the 
mind upon different objects. Under the influence of this Divine prin- 
ciple the soul offers all up to God. The understanding is consecrated 
to the contemplation of His infinite excellencies ; the will to acquiese 
in His wise dispensations ; the affections to adore His matchless good- 
ness; the gifts to extend the glory of His name; and, if needful, the 
life to advance the honor of His cause. 

This love does not admit of any intermission or limitation. It is a 
living spark from the Divine altar, kindled by the breath of the eternal 
Spirit, and must be kept constantly glowing in the sanctuary of the 
heart. It gives the soul a spiritual elevation by which it ascends the 
third heavens, and reclines on the bosom of Him who fills the throne. 
It embraces the vast family of man, sympathizes with all their woes, 
and presents in faith and prayer for its salvation, every undying soul 
to God. 

The universality of this purity is no less manifested in that constant 
tranquillity which it spreads over the mind. Nothing but moral im- 
purity can excite disquietude and distrust under the government of a 
wise and good God. Angels and the spirits of just men made per- - 
fect are infinitely removed from such painful exercises. 

Unshaken confidence in the Divine government secures to those 
glorified beings a calmness and repose that nothing can disturb.— 
Neither would our souls ever have been the seat of anxiety and dis- 
quietude had they never been stained by pollution. When, therefore, 
the soul is cleansed from all impurity, and restored entirely to the 
image of God, it will enjoy an uninterrupted quiet. The Spirit of 
Christ is sufficient to curb the fierce passions, and soothe the violent 
tempers. ‘Those causes of disquietude and anxiety which’as so many 
raging winds agitated the mind, are now hushed, and have left the soul 
to the enjoyment of a sweet calm, under the bright beams of a Savior’s 
love. What can disturb the repose of the mind that possesses this 
evangelical confidence in God? In the day of heavy calamity there 
is an oracle announcing, ‘ All things shall work for good to them that 
love God.’ When temptations are strong and fierce, it says, * Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.’ 

The extent of this moral purity will be’ manifest in the possession 
of that patience so closely cqnnected with uniform tranquillity of mind. 
In no way can the mind of Christ be more clearly developed than in 
the exemplification of this Christian grace. When it is possessed in all 
its fulness, then is the Christian ‘ perfect and entire, wanting nothing.’ 
He is then prepared to glory even in tribulation, knowing that tribula- 
tion worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope, 
and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad 
in the heart. 

When this Divine purification has been spread throughout the soul, 
all the family of the Christian graces is perfected ; the whole mind is 
assimilated to God, and all its energies unreservedly consecrated to 
His service. How can it be otherwise? The Holy Spirit, in the cha- 
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racter of our comforter and sanctifier, now dwells eontinually in the 
heart, and every root of bitterness is eradicated. ‘The whole soul re- 
ceives the genial influence of the Sun of righteousness, every barren 
waste is made fertile, and all the plants of holiness are fresh, vigorous, 
and productive. 

This state of moral purity can be nothing less than what the apostle 
calls ‘sanctification of soul, body, and spirit.’ It is the extinction of 
every principle of the heart opposed to Divine holiness ; the complete 
destruction of sin ;—*‘ of sin properly so called.’ 

If by sin we understand those involuntary deviations from that law 
which was engraven upon the hearts of our first parents im their primitive 
innocency, then there can be no deliverance from all sin. And in view of 
this law, there cannot be any such thing as sinless purity. But if by sin 
we mean what our Church terms original or birth sin, ¢ which is the fault 
or corruption of the nature of every man which is naturally engendered 
of the oflspring of Adam, whereby he is very far gone from original right- 
eousness,’ then we are prepared to say that the grace of God totally de- 
stroys its existence. What less than this can our text express, ‘ Cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit.” ‘This is indeed to 
be cleansed from all sin, for where sin exists it must defile. The first 
and most prominent object of the mediation instituted by Jehovah in 
Christ, was to take away sin, to cleanse from all sin, and thereby to 
- prepare for the reign of grace, ‘that where sin abounded, there grace 
might much more abound. Now, there must be a weakness in the 
institution, or the object may be accomplished. © But there can be no 
weakness in an institution sustained by omnipotent energy. Every 
attribute of the Divine mind is concerned in the destruction of sin. 
What can be too hard for that power that moves on the deep of the 
depraved mind, and says, ‘ Let there be purity ;’? ‘ Be ye clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you?’ Now the soul is elevated 
in all the loveliness of spiritual order and harmony, in all the moral 
excellency of the Divine image ; ; pure because God is pure. 

There are those who believe in the necessity of this state of moral 
purity, and who expect to attain it in the order in which vegetation reaches 
its consummation ; consequently they do not expect their spiritual harvest 
until the hour of death. ‘They consider the attainment of sanctification 
as a consequence resulting from fidelity to God, rather than an instan- 
taneous operation effected by the Eternal Spirit, through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But this view, stands directly opposed to those 
evangelical sentiments, which assure us that from the commencement 
to the consummation, salvation is of grace. If this great deliverance 
depend. on our works, then is it no longer of faith, but of works, and 
boasting, or self commendation, is not excluded. This view neces- 
sarily removes the blessing from our immediate grasp, while salvation 
from sin through Christ is always present ; we need not wait to ascend 
on high, or to go to the deep, behold now is the accepted time for 
full and entire salvation. Why then must we wait until .our earthly 
course is run before we enter into our spiritual rest? What connection 
can there be between the corporeal body and the body of sin, by whieh 
the latter cannot die unless the former die also? If sin were a natural 
disease and had its seat in the body, there would be some plausibility 
in the supposed coincidence; but as its existence is limited to the 
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mind, no reason can be adduced why the body must die before sin 
can be exterminated. Nor can we conceive how death can affect our 
moral habit or spiritual character. It may indeed terminate many ills 
that ‘flesh is heir to,’ but to say that it destroys sin and washes out 
the stains of moral pollution, is not only an outrage on common sense, 
but a vile insult on the Redeemer, who claims the whole merit of 
washing us from our sins in His own blood. 

Il. Who are those in whom holiness is to be perfected ? 

God’s regenerate children. ‘Those whom the apostle at the com- 
mencement of this epistle calls the ‘Church of God.’ The exhortation : 
in the text, being addressed to such, implies that those who are God’s 
holy people in their general and prevailing character, are not entirely 
so. ‘There is remaining in them some ‘ filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit.’ Their holiness js imperfect, not in quality, but in extent. 

We have no intention to undervalue the work of regeneration. . The 
state of a justified person is inexpressibly great and glorious. ‘ He is. 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’ He is a child of God, a member of Christ, and an heir 
of the kingdom of heaven. The peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding keepeth his heart and mind in Christ Jesus. His very 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost; a habitation of God through the 
Spirit. His heart is purified by faith. He is cleansed from the cor- 
ruption that is in the world. The love of God is shed abroad in his 
heart by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto him. He keepeth the 
commandments of God, and doeth those things that are pleasing in 
his sight. And he has power over both inward and outward sin. But 
he is not freed from all sin. This is evident from the plain testimony 
of Scripture. The author of our text, in speaking to believers, and 
describing the state of believers in general, says, ‘The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, and these are 
contrary the one to the other.’ He directly affirms that the flesh, evil 
nature, opposes the Spirit even in believers, so that even in the regene- 
rate there are two principles contrary the one to the other. 

Again: when he writes to the believers at Corinth, to those who are 
in Christ Jesus, he says, ‘I brethren could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ. Ye are yet car- 
nal; for whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not 
carnal?’ Now here the apostle speaks unto those who were believers, 
who were in Christ, whom he styles his brethren, as being still in a 
measure carnal. He affirms that there was envying, an evil temper 
occasioning strife among them, and yet does not give the least intima- 
tion that they had lost their faith, Nay, he manifestly declares that 
they had not lost their faith: had this been the case they would not have 
been babes in Christ. And here observe he speaks of being carnal 
and babes in Christ at one and the same time; plainly showing that 
every believer is in a degree carnal, while he is only a babe in Christ. 
Indeed this grand point, that there are two contrary principles in be- 
lievers, nature and grace, runs through all the epistles of St. Paul; yea, 
through all the Holy Scriptures. | 

Almost all the exhortations and directions given in the oracles of God 
to Christians are founded on this supposition, that wrong tempers and 
affections exist in those who are, notwithstanding, acknowledged by 
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the inspired writers to be believers. And they are constantly exhorted 
to fight and conquer these, by the power of the faith that is in them. 
Can we doubt that there was faith in the angel of the Church at Ephe- 
sus, when our Lord said to him, ‘I know thy works, and that thou 
hast patience, and for my name’s sake hast labored, and hast not 
fainted.’ But was there no sin in his heart? There must have been, or 
Christ could not have added, ‘I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.’ This was real sin in his heart, of which 
he was exhorted to repent. And yet we have no authority to say, that, 
even then, he had no faith. The angel of the Church at Pergamos is 
also exhorted to repent. This exhortation implies the existence of 
sin, though concerning him it is expressly said, that he had not denied 
the faith. But what can be more clear on this subject than the text? 
This is addressed to the saints at Corinth. Had not the work of purifi- 
cation commenced in them, they could not have been denominated saints ; 
had they been in a state of apostasy, it would not have been said of 
them, ‘ who are in Christ.’ It is evident they were Christian believ- 
ers ; but they were not cleansed from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, 
consequently sin had existence in them. 
The position that there is sin in believers, is not only sustained by 
the word of God, but is in perfect accordance with the experience of 
his children. ‘They continually feel the influence of the carnal mind ; 
a tendency to backsliding ; a proneness to depart from God, and cleave 
to things of earth. They are daily sensible of sin remaining in their 
hearts, pride, self will, unbelief, love of the world; and of sin cleaving 
to all they speak or do, even their best actions, and holiest duties. — 
Yet, at the same time, they know that they are of God; they are even 
enabled to rejoice in the testimony of His Spirit, ‘ witnessing with their 
spirit that they are the children of God,’ by regeneration and adoption 
through Christ Jesus, who is now presented for them before the throne 
of God ;—‘ a Lamb as it had been slain,’ and in virtue of the sacrifice 
they have boldness of access to the throne of grace. But can Christ be 
in the same heart where sin is? Undoubtedly he can. Otherwise it 
never would be saved from sin. Where the malady is, there the 
physician must be. The seat of sin is the heart, and nothing but the 
presence of Christ can remove it. Christ, indeed, cannot reign where 
sin reigns; neither will He dwell where sin is allowed. But He is 
present with, and dwells in the heart of every believer who is vigor- 
ously opposing sin, although that heart may not as yet be cleansed 
from all impurity. 

The notion, that in the process of purification we have no positive 
sin to be saved from, but only a maturity of the Christian graces to 
attain, is not only unscriptural, and contrary to the experience of the 
saints, but may be attended with very serious consequences. A de- 

vout child of God may become conscious of the existence of some 
sinful temper or affection; and, under the influence of this error, he 
naturally draws the conclusion that he has been deceived, or that he 
is a hypocrite. His soul is grieved and wounded, he throws away 
his confidence, and becomes a prey to the tempter, and is, perhaps, 
for ever lost. Having cast away his shield, how can he quench the 
fiery darts of the devil? How shall he overcome the world, seeing this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith? He stands 
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disarmed in the midst of his enemies, open to all their assaults. What 
wonder, then, if he is utterly overthrown, if they take him captive at 
their will? This cannot be the doctrine of the Gospel, because it 
would rather hinder than promote the work.of God. But as there is 
a strong disposition manifested to sustain this error, it may not be 
amiss to notice more particularly the most plausible arguments brought 
forward in its support. 

And first it is said, ‘ Every believer is born of God, is clean, is holy, 
is sanctified, is pure in heart, has a new heart, is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Now that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, is altogether 
good. A man cannot be clean, sanctified, holy, and at the same time 
unsanctified, unholy. He cannot be pure and impure, or have a new 
and an old heart together.’ Let us now examine this argument part 
by part. And first, that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, is alto- 
gether good. The text we allow, but not the comment. For the 
text affirms no more than this, that every man who is born of the Spirit, 
is a spiritual man. He is so as to his general character, and so he 
may be, and not be altogether spiritual. He may dwell in a spiritual 
atmosphere, and yet not dwell in the Godhead’s brightest rays. The 
Christians at Corinth were spiritual men, or they never could have been 
called saints; and yet they were not altogether spiritual. They were 
still in part carnal ; ‘ but they were fallen from grace.’ St. Paul says, 
they were babes in Christ. To be in Christ is to have a spiritual con- 
nection with Him, as the branch is in the vine, as the stone is in the 
building. ‘But a man cannot be clean, sanctified, holy, and at the 
same time unclean, unsanctified, unholy.’ Indeed he may; so the 
Corinthians were. Ye are washed, says the apostle, ye are sanctified. 
By sanctification he means a cleansing from outward sin; and yet, in 
another sense of the word, they were still unsanctified ; they were not 
washed from all filthiness of flesh and spirit; they were not cleansed 
from envy, evil surmisings, partiality. But most assuredly they could 
not have a new and an old heart at the same time. Most certainly 
they had, so far as an old heart implies the remains of an unholy nature. 
For at that very time their hearts were not entirely renewed. Their 
carnal mind was nailed to the cross, yet it had not spent its last dying 
groan; it was a chained captive, but occasionally making a powerful 
struggle to get free; still it could not gain any advantage while the 
soul continued watching unto prayer, resting on the altar that sancti- 
fies the gift. 

This whole argument, ‘If he is clean, he is clean; if he is holy, he 
is holy,’ is really no better than playing upon words. It is the fallacy 
of arguing from a particular to a general; or.of inferring a general 
conclusion from particular premises. Propose the argument entire, 
and it runs thus: ‘Ifhe is holy in his general character, he is holy 
altogether.’ That does not follow. Every babe in Christ is holy, yet not 
entirely holy; he is saved from sin, yet not altogether saved from sin ; 
sin remains, though it does not reign. How can any person doubt of 
the remains of sin in ordinary believers, who has examined the length 
and breadth of God’s law, which requires that we love the Lord our 
God with all the heart, soul, mind, and streagth? Now every devia- 
tion from this law is sin. Is there no want of conformity to this law 
in the heart of believers in general? No man can doubt this, unless 
he be a stranger to human nature. 
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‘But the supposing sin in a believer is frightful and discouraging. 
It implies the contending with a power that has the possession of our 
strength, maintains his usurpation of our hearts, and there prosecutes 
the war in defiance of our Redeemer. Notso. The supposing sin 
in us does not imply that it has the possession of our strength ; no more 
than a man crucified has the possession of those who crucify him.— 
‘ As little does it imply that sin maintains its usurpation of our hearts.’ 
The usurper is dethroned. He remains indeed where he once reigned, 
but remains under the feet of Him who has conquered all our enemies ; 
becoming weaker and weaker, while the believer goes on from strength 
to strength, conquering and to conquer. We can come to no other 
conclusion than that believers, according to the measure of their faith, 
may be spiritual; yet in a degree carnal. They know they are in 
Him, and yet find a heart ready to depart from the living God, even 
an evil heart of unbelief. 

From what has been said, we learn the dangerous tendency of the 
opinion, that we are wholly sanctified when we are justified; that our 
hearts are then cleansed from all sin. This opinion is not an innocent, 
harmless mistake. It may do immense harm.. It entirely precludes 
the possibility of any farther change ; for it is manifest, they that are 
whole do not need a physician, but they that are sick. If we there- 
fore think that we are whole already, there is no occasion to seek for 
any farther healing. On this supposition, it is absurd to expect a far- 
ther deliverance from sin, whether gradual or instantaneous. On the 
contrary, a deep conviction that we are not yet spiritually whole, that 
our hearts are not yet entirely purified, that there is yet in us the re- 
mains of a carnal mind, which in its nature is enmity to God; that a 
whole body of sin remains in our hearts, weakened indeed, but not 
destroyed, shows, beyond all possibility of doubt, the absolute neces- 
sity of a farther change. And until believers are fully convinced of 
the deep corruption of their hearts, they will have but little concern 
about entire sanctification. ‘They may, possibly, believe that such a 
thing may be, either at death or some time they know not when, but 
they have no great uneasiness for want of it, they have no hungering 
and thirsting to be filled with all the fulness of God. And indeed how 
can they have until they know themselves better; until Divine light 
reveals the purity and extent of Ged’s law? By looking into this holy 
mirror, the soul becomes prepared to exclaim with the prophet, ‘ Wo 
is me, for I am undone, for I am a man of unclean lips ;’ and with the 
distinguished saint of the land of Ur, to resolve to repent in dust and 
ashes. ‘This leads us to consider, 

III. How this work is to be accomplished. 

And, first, we are to cleanse ourselves. To cleanse or sanctify 
often denotes a mere separation from a common to a holy use, to set 
apart or consecrate to God as His special property, and for His ser- 
vice. Our Lord uses the word in the above sense, when He says, 
‘For their sakes I sanctify myself.’ In order to obtain that purity 
implied in a cleansing from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, we must 
set ourselves apart for God in all acts of self denial, watchfulness, and 
mortification of the deeds of the body. 

As the Holy Spirit is the efficient agent by which this great work is 
wrought, we must deny ourselves all those exercises of the mind and 
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heart by which He may be grieved. There is a particular state of 
mind, a temper and sobriety of soul, without which the Spirit of God 
will not concur in the purification of the heart. It is in our power, 
through His preventing and assisting grace, to prepare this in ourselves, 
and, without this preparation, the work cannot be consummated. ‘This 
preparation consists in preserving a cool and serious disposition of 
mind, in regulating or calming our affections, and calling in and check- 
ing the inordinate pursuits of our passions after the vanities and plea- 
sures of this world. Proper attention to this state of mind is of so 
much importance that the very reason why men profit so little under 
the most powerful means, is that they do not look enough within them- 
selves: they do not watch the discords and imperfections of their own 
spirits, nor attend with care to the directions and remedies which the 
Holy Spirit is always ready to suggest. Men are generally so much 
immersed in the hurry of life, in its business, or pleasure, as to leave 
but little opportunity for that calm reflection, and close examination 
which is indispensable to the purification of our nature. Nothing is 
more certain, than that the Holy Spirit will not purify our hearts, unless 
we carefully attend to this direction. 

There are many persons who, in their general deportment, sustain 
their holy profession, and observe the means of religious improvement 
with great exactness; but, in the intervals of their devotion, give so 
much liberty to their thoughts, affections, and discourse, that they seem 
to adjourn the great business of salvation to the next hour of devotion. 
In this way they may go in and out of the means of grace, but will 
not find spiritual communion with God. The work of holiness will 
not be increased in the heart. By such a course of indulgence, the Holy 
Spirit is as really grieved as by outward sins. We should not only 
watch and pray to be saved from the latter, but constantly preserve that 
frame of mind, suited to the sublime and glorious manifestation of the 
holy God. 

That we may succeed in this great work, we must uniformly observe 
the means of grace, and most conscientiously regard every duty; cul- 
tivate a tender conscience, a rigid exactness in observing the, least 
deviation from the word of God, either in heart or life. Let the con- 


stant cry of the soul be,— 


*O that my tender soul may fly, 
The first abhorr’d approach of ill,’ 


Consider that we are living under God’s eye; that all things are 
naked and open before Him. Think, and speak, and walk, in view of 
the awful retributions of eternity. By thus reining up the soul to these 
spiritual and holy exercises, we shall escape a thousand temptations 
that otherwise would ensnare our feet; we shall be in a condition, 
deeply to feel the importance of all that Divine influence which the 
Holy Spirit imparts. These means and exercises as regularly tend to 
God, as the sparks fly upward, or the ball tends to the centre of gravi- 
ty. They cannot be continued in without producing powerful effects. 

In all this cleansing, or setting ourselves apart for Christ, we can- 
not put away sin, or wash out the stains of impurity; we must there- 
fore seek entire sanctification by faith in the atoning blood of Christ. 
This faith is preceded by a deep sense of the exceeding sinfulness of 
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sin, by clear and extensive views of a want of conformity to the 
Divine nature andlaw. Sins of.omission appear now more aggravated 
in the sight of God than did formerly overt acts of rebellion. The 
soul now sees inward defects without number: defects of every kind, 
that they have not the love, the fear, the confidence toward God which 
they ought to have. They have not the love which is due to their 
neighbor, to every child of man. They have no holy temper or affec- 
tion in the degree required. They can no more bear the strict justice of 
God now than before they believed. This pronounces them to 
be still worthy of death on all the preceding accounts. 

From this state of inward sorrow and sinfulness, the soul has no 
power to deliver itself. In vain does the subject of justifying grace 
attempt to expel pride, unbelief, self will, and every other spiritual 
enemy. ‘The grace given at justification does not extirpate them.— 
Nor are they ever cast out and destroyed until that faith is exercised 
by which the soul is entirely sanctified to God. This faith, though not 
different in its nature, yet it is in its circumstances, from that by which 
we are justified. Indeed, this is a distinct exercise, and commences 
a new era in the history of the child of God. This faith has distinct 
reference to Christ as our sanctifier, in making an end of sin in all 
its tempers, affections, and pollutions, and transforming the soul 
entirely into the image of God. In seeking the blessing of justifica- 
tion and regeneration, the blessing of entire sanctification is hardly in 
our contemplation ; it does not come within the range of our faith.— 
Now, as it is the order of God to bless according to our faith, and only 
according to our faith, no wonder that those who are real believers in 
Christ, so long remain destitute of this blessing. Our faith must em- 
brace the clad tidings of this great salvation which God hath prepared 
for all people. Believe that He, who is the brightness of His Father’s 
glory, the express image of His person, is able to save unto the utter- 
most all that come unto God through Him. He is able to save you 
from all the sin which remains in your hearts, from all the sin that 
cleaves to ail your words and actions. He is able to save you from 
all omissions, and supply all that is wanting in you. He is not only 
able to do this, but He has promised to do it. Having these promises, 
let your faith have particular respect unto them while you plead the 
atoning merit of the great Mediator, and you cannot be disappointed. 
Believe that you have now eome to the mount of we promise 
which the enraptured prophet saw, when he exclaimed, ‘ Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your 
idols will I cleanse you ; a new heart also will I give unto you, anda new 
spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart, and I 
will give you a heart of flesh, and I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments 
and do them.’ ‘This is the open door to that fountain of Divine purity 
where all the stains of sin may be washed out, where you may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth and length, depth and 
height, where you may know the lové of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge, and be filled with all the fulness of God. Q, let us come even. 
unto Him who is able and willing to do exceeding abundantly above 
ali that we can ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us. How glorious, how abundant the provision to extinguish all the 
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fires of sin! In Christ there is merit enough to remove ail its guilt ; 
there is power enough to cast out and destroy its very being, and 
enable the soul to perfect holiness in the fear of God. Christ, to the 
believer in this great salvation, is wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption. 

Although this work is progressive in believers, it is no less certain 
that it is instantaneous. ‘There is a time when the soul is entirely 
sanctified. The fountains of human life may be said gradually to flow 
out, and, as they flow, the soul approximates nearer and nearer to its 
dissolution from the body. But there is a definite moment when this 
dissolution takes place. And there is a definite moment when the body 
of sin expires; when the believer may say with the apostle, ‘I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;’ when he is indeed dead to sin; 
when all his nature is sanctified to God. ‘This must be the case, be- 
cause this blessing is received by faith. Faith is a definite exercise 
in view of a definite blessing. ‘The very expectation of being sancti- 
fied at some future period precludes the possibility of that faith which. 
is indispensable to the immediate reception of the blessing; for this 
implies unbelief in regard to being now entirely saved. The mind 
cannot act in relation to two periods at the same time, any more than 
in relation to two objects. What therefore we are looking for at some 
future period, we shall not be able to obtain now. Were this work 
necessarily progressive, so as to prevent our immediate reception of 
the blessing, then this faith, of which we speak, would be mere pre- 
sumption, and we should be obliged to bow down to all the unholy 
affections and tempers peculiar to our state. And the most that we 
could pray for, in faith, would be, that we might live to witness our 
spiritual jubilee. How would this paralyze our spiritual energies, and 
prevent the capabilities of our moral natures from being called out in 
vigorous action in the glorious work of loving and serving God! Can 
this result accord with the benevolent and sublime objects of the Gos- 
pel? Impossible. 

If we give up the present as the day of this great salvation, who 
can say when it shall be? Death may be fixed upon as the period for 
the consummation of that holiness without which no man shall see God. 
But what assurance have we of such an effect? We have none, unless 
it can be made to appear that death has some mysterious influence over 
the mind, by which it purifies from sin. Death is a part of the penalty 
of the violated law. This agency would make it a part of our redemp- 
tion. Absurd in the extreme! Some redeeming institution after death 
may be looked forward to for the salvation of those who are not 
made holy in this life; such an expectation must involve the same 
absurdity, inasmuch as all, who die unholy, fall under the curse of the 
law which knows no mercy. Their sin is the cause of their separation 
from God; and the cause cannot be destroyed by the effect. We 
may as well, however, adopt one hypothesis as another. The moment 
we leave the plain testimony of Scripture, all is conjecture and uncer- 
tainty. If the present time is not the time for this great salvation, we 
can have no assurance that it will ever be accomplished. 

That the present is the time for this great work to be wrought, must 
be obvious from the object and end of our sanctification. It is not 
merely to prepare us for heaven, that holiness is necessary; but to 
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enable us to show forth the Spirit of Christ in all holy living, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God while here on earth. 

Christians are active and useful in the service of God in proportion 
as they are holy, and only in that propertion. It is impossible to cal- 
culate what a momentum would be given to the work of God, were all 
His people holy, harmless, and undefiled. With the most ardent de- 
sire and powerful efforts should we be found laboring for the accomplish- 
ment of this object. 

How many professed Christians are indulging in that supineness 
and sloth which would lead one to suppose that their highest expecta- 
tions were to become sufficiently holy to escape future perdition.— 
How mean, how unworthy the high relation of a child of God are such 
views and feelings! It should be our inquiry, How much of the Divine 
mind can I attain? How deep may I sink in the Godhead’s sea? How 
high may I rise in the region of sanctifying love? How may I best 
answer the end of my being?) How may I bring most honor to that 
Savior who loved me, and gave Himself for me? O, my brethren, 
were we all absorbed in these important inquiries, all consecrated to 
the cross of Christ, how soon would the Church become a glorious 
galaxy that would remove all the darkness of our moral world. Her 
atmosphere would distil in fertilizing dews on every barren waste.— 
Her pools would spring up in the dry land. Her glory would fill all 
the earth. All other means, however well directed, cannot accom- 
plish so much for our degraded and wretched world, as a spiritual, 
holy, sanctified Church. : 

Here then we must hold. This is Heaven’s high command, ‘ Be ye 
holy.’ This holiness must fill the earth. Then shall our world be 
restored to order, harmony, and love. Without this there will be envy- 
ings, bickerings, wrath and strife, war and commotion. Holiness is 
the grand conservative of all that is excellent and glorious ; all that is 
dear to man, and honorable to God ; all that can pass unwrecked amidst 
the wastes of time, and the dissolution of worlds. Holiness is essen- 
tial to personal and universal happiness. The happiness of heaven 
could not survive the loss of its holiness. This is the zone that binds 
the glorified myriads in love and harmony. This is the grand power 
of heavenly attraction and motion, which fixes them for ever in delight- 
ful admiration of the glorious God, and which sacredly impels them 
forward with the utmost promptitude, energy, and gladness, in the 
sublime worship and services of immortality. But should the unholy 
principles of our natures ever once be countenanced, then, in one mo- 
ment the sun of Divine felicity would be blotted out; the sea of hea- 
venly bliss would roll back ; celestial order would be succeeded by a 
storm of anarchy and confusion which wouid shake the throne of God 
itself. 

This subject particularly addresses believers in Jesus Christ. What 
a want is there, my brethren, of that deep and uniform piety which 
should distinguish the Church of God!- I am not prepared.to say that 
there is a less degree of it in the Church now than formerly. No; so 
far as my observation has extended, I have never known more spiritual- 
ity, more devotion to Christ, than at the present time. But yet there 
is much spiritual Jand to be possessed, there are heights and depths in 
holiness, that remain to be experienced; pious and benevolent labors 
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that remain to be accomplished. What a call have we then to gird on 
the heavenly armor, to lay aside every weight, and to come forth as 
valiant soldiers in this holy warfare! We see how much our entire 
holiness is connected with our own individual happiness, and how 
much it is connected with the enlargement of the Church, the salva- 
tion of the world. 

It may also address the ministers of Christ. We, my brethren, are, 
in the providence of God, appointed to stand out on the walls of Zion. 
We must give an impulse to all the important enterprises of the Church. 
We must put in motion that pure, that heavenly feeling without which 
they will ever languish. Eminence in personal piety will always vest 
a ministry with attractions which nothing else can impart. ‘It is not 
enough that a minister be holy, he should be eminently holy; he should 
be as much distinguished by his purity, as by his calling. If, my dear 
brethren, we have been counted faithful, being put into the ministry, it 
is of immense importance that we should be examples to the flock, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, in purity. We need to live: 
much on the margin of the invisible world! Like Enoch to walk with 
God; like Abraham to walk by faith, renouncing all confidence in 
human wisdom; like Paul, though not miraculously, yet spiritually, to 
be caught up to the third heavens. If we expect our ministry to make 
a deep impression on the hearts of those who hear us, we must have 
much communion with God. It is by dwelling in God; and God 
dwelling in us, that we receive the Divine anointing, without which 
the sacred robe cannot send out a savory perfume; without this every 
other attainment is lost, so far as the spiritual character of the Church 
is concerned. As ministers we must lead in this work, by preaching 
the doctrine of entire purification, by walking in all purity of mind and 
heart before God and the world. If we have in any measure neglected 
this business, let us now put on sackcloth, and bow down before God, 
and repent in dust and ashes. “How many souls may have been hin- 
dered in their way to heaven for want of our aid, and it may be some 
have been turned out of the way. Whata thought! may it move our 
souls, and inspire in our hearts a resolution to consecrate ourselves 
anew to Christ and our work! O the inconceivable importance of a 
zealous, pious, sanctified ministry, whose light shall never wane, whose 
love shall never grow cold, who shall give Jehovah no ‘rest,’ until 
Jerusalem be a praise in all the earth! Amen. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN GROFF. : 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH HOLDICH. 


A uistory of the life of Mr. Groff, we doubt not, would afford in- 
struction and comfort to many, had we the materials to form a regular 
narrative. Of such a biography, from the length of his standing, the 
utility of his life, and the excellence of his character, he was highly 
deserving. We cannot but regret, therefore, that so few written memo- 
rials of him have been retained. His life would have formed no 
indifferent history of the Church in his neighborhood, for he became a 
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member when it was small and feeble in its numbers, was influential 
in its increase, and personally acquainted with its leading members and 
principal transactions. We should have seen the growth and expansion 
of the Church around him, until from ‘the least of all seeds, it be- 
came a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.’ We might also have witnessed the conflicts of the truth with 
the peculiar prejudices of that class of society in which he lived, and 
the pleasing results of its victories. We should have seen the stubborn 
elements of the German character giving way before the power of the 
Gospel, and formed by the Holy Spirit into models of Scriptural and 
ardent, though simple piety. We might also have derived benefit from 
an exhibition of the disadvantages under which a large portion of that 
community labor from the peculiarity of their views and habits. The 
materials, however, for such a narrative, are not in our possession, and 
we can only furnish his friends and the Church with a brief, and we 
fear an unsatisfactory notice. 

The subject of this brief sketch was born near Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, Penn., on the 7th of January, 1779. His parents, who pos- 
sessed considerable property, were descended from the old German 
settlers, and belonged to the Mennonite persuasion. Of his early life 
very little has come to our knowledge, except that he grew up without 
any experimental acquaintance with Christianity, and lived as most 
other young men do, who have money at command, and liberty to use 
it as they please. In his twenty-sixth year he was married to Miss 
Judith Nessly, whose father was one of the first purchasers and settlers 
in the western part of Virginia. Soon after their marriage they took 
up their residence in Lancaster county, not far from the place where 
he first saw the day, and within sight of that in which he closed his 
eyes. 

"Tt was in his thirty-second year that he experienced a saving interest 
in Christ. He was awakened to a sense of sin and of his lost con- 
dition at a camp meeting, and was soon after enabled by faith to em- 
brace the Savior. He was filled with ‘peace and joy in believing,’ 
and soon testified his determination to adhere to his principles and pro- 
fession, by joining the Church, through whose instrumentality he had 
been brought to God. At first, as might be expected, he met with 
considerable opposition and persecution. But the excellency and 
power of his principles soon commended themselves to the approba- 
tion even of gainsayers, and the storm gradually calmed away, and 
left him in perfect peace. About six years after his conversion he felt 
his heart strongly inclined to call sinners to repentance, and on appli- 
cation was duly licensed as a local preacher by the Rev. Robert R. 
Roberts, now one of the bishops of the Methodist Church, but who 
was then presiding elder on that district. He continued to labor in 
his local sphere as long as his health and strength would allow. His 
talents as a preacher were not brilliant; nor did he possess those 
advantages of education which afford grace and elegance to the 
diction. Yet his mind was of a solid and thinking character; and if 
his sermons were not characterized by intellectual greatness, at any 
rate they were not little and contemptible. There was no trick and 
affectation; no assumption of pretended superiority; no disgusting 
witticisms, or flights of unsanctified fancy, or sudden questions to bring 
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forth unexpected answers: those certain marks of a little mind en- 
deavoring to stretch itself beyond its capacity to excite the wonder of 
the ignorant, but the pity of the well informed. Such were not the 
sermons of Mr. Groff. He aimed at benefiting his hearers; and he 
preached plain and Gospel discourses, turned chiefly on the great 
principles of salvation, and calculated to lead the heart directly to 
Christ. Not that he undervalued an able exhibition or defence of the 
higher doctrines of Christianity, or was uninterested himself in such 
discussions properly conducted ; but they did not fall in with his own 
line of things, and he possessed too much self knowledge to attempt 
what was not within his proper sphere. Hence his sermons, though 
unadorned by human graces, were generally profitable to his auditors, 
because they were always practical and instructive; and satisfactory, 
because he never undertook what he was unable to perform. 

We were also pleased with his commendable modesty in choosing 
his field of labor. We never saw any thing in him like an ambition to 
occupy prominent places. He was conscious that he did not possess’ 
the qualifications for presenting truth in an attractive garb to highly- 
cultivated minds, and he preferred laboring where his services would 
be more beneficial. Neither do we ever remember him to have been 
chargeable with the weakness of blaming a congregation with slighting 
the Gospel or the Savior, if they did not happen to be highly pleased 
with the manner of the preacher. He disdained those petty arts of 
self love, which would ever maintain its own complacency at the ex- 
pense of others. Yet he was always acceptable to the congregations 
for whom he generally labored, who heard him with both pleasure and 
profit. Indeed, if he had any fault in this particular, it was that of 
excess in his modesty. Very rarely indeed could he be prevailed on 
to preach before a large or a remarkably intelligent audience; and 
very often we have known his diffidence to be distressing where many 
men, greatly his inferiors, would have félt all possible confidence. 

Of his standing in the Church, the best testimony is, the offices he 
sustained, and the manner in which he filled them. He was not only 
a local preacher, but for many years class leader and steward of the 
circuit. He was always found, when able, at his post of duty; and 
ready to contribute his share of service at the quarterly and camp 
meetings in his neighborhood. Of late years, however, his infirmities 
very much circumscribed his labors. ‘They prevented his active ser- 
vices when abroad, and sometimes made him feel as though he was a 
useless incumbrance. For some years previous to his death he sus- 
tained the office of a deacon. For elder’s orders he never made 
application, probably because he believed that doing so would not 
increase his usefulness. We recollect his once mentioning elder’s 
orders to us, and we gave him candidly our views on the ordination of 
local preachers. He was too sensible a man to take offence at the 
freedom, and he abandoned the idea ; but whether from our represent- 
ations or not we do not know. I do not remember that he ever 
mentioned it again. 

In all the relations of domestic life we ever found him upright and 
exemplary. He was a kind husband, an affectionate father, and a 
good master. The morning and evening sacrifices were regularly 
offered on the domestic altar, and he diligently ‘trained up’ his chil- 
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dren ‘in the way they should go.’ To the excellence of his character 
in this respect strong testimony is found in the sincere grief of his 
widow and children, and in the fact that out of his five surviving chil- 
dren the four oldest have embraced religion and joined the Church. One 
who died when but a child became a remarkable instance of early piety 
and precocious intellect. She died, after a life of extreme suffering, 
in great peace, and with ‘a good hope through grace’ of a joyful 
resurrection. 

As a friend and a man we always entertained the highest opinion 
of Mr. Groff’s character. He was always modest and conciliating, 
but sincere and honest. In manner, it is true, he had at first the 
appearance of coldness and reserve. But his apparent coldness was 
only a sincerity that never expressed more than it felt. And as he 
wasted no words in unnecessary compliment, he expected full credit 
for all his professions. His reserve was the exercise of a just caution 
in the formation of intimate acquaintances ; a wish to know something 
of the person before he committed himself too far into his confidence. 
The apparent distance of his manner too was attributable in no small 
degree to his natural modesty and self distrust. He did not possess 
that self confidence and easy assurance, which give to many their 
fluency and freedom. For our part we esteemed Mr. Groff the more 
highly for these very qualities, and though they may have prevented 
him from making very many friends, yet those he had were warm, 
sincere, and permanent. ‘The writer of this sketch had no inconsider- 
able opportunity of knowing his value. It is now twelve years since 
his acquaintance with him commenced. He was at that time appointed 
to Lancaster circuit. Several members on the circuit thought them- 
selves not very well used in having so youthful a minister. And to 
some who said it was not just to send a boy to preach to men, Mr. 
Groff replied, ‘ Well, if you dont want him, let him come to my house. 
As long as I live he shall nev ér want a friend.’ For this kindness he 
felt the more indebted because he had no claims on Mr. Groff’s hospi- 
tality, and he could not possibly be influenced by any but kind and 
Christian feelings. Accordingly Mr. Groff’s house became his home 
while on the circuit; and from that time he has found there an un- 
changing welcome and an agreeable resting place. And now that he 
is departed, he fulfils one of the last requests of his life in recording 
this imperfect tribute to his worth. 

We have frequently admired Mr. Groff’s deportment as a private 
Christian. He was cheerful, but not light; grave, but not morose ; 
sincere, but not blunt: he was affable, without hypocrisy ; liberal, 
without prodigality ; and evangelical, without fanaticism. In his house 
religion always wore an agreeable and an attractive aspect. Even in 
his pleasantries there was piety, and few could be there long without 
becoming better men, and entertaining a more sincere regard for his 
profession. One incident in his life we can hardly forbear relating, 
both because of its instructive nature, and the illustration it affords of 
his character. There was a gentleman living in his neighborhood, 
naturally of high and honorable principles: but who, by being thrown 
much into coarse and uncongenial society, had fallen into some irreg- 
ularities. Mr. Groff respected his character, and regretted the course 
he was pursuing. He invited him to his house, made it as agreeable 
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to him as possible, and urged him to make his visits as frequent as he 
should find convenient. Some of Mr. Groff’s brethren thought he 
even went too far in his attentions to a man of his known gayety. But 
conscious of the purity of his own intentions, he paid no regard to 
what was said. On a certain occasion his friend was betrayed into 
some extravagancies. which came to Mr. Groff’s knowledge. At the 
next visit he received him as usual, but presently took him into a pri- 
vate apartment, told him what he had heard, exposed to view the 
tendency of his course, its influence on both his private and his pro- 
fessional character, and on his interests for time and eternity. At the 
close he added, ‘ And now, sir, I have told you all, and have done my 
duty. I hope I have convinced you that I am still your friend.’ ‘ Mr. 
Groff,’ was the reply, ‘I believe it, and am very much obliged to you.’ 
It is to be hoped that the advice was not lost upon him. It certainly 
made no difference in their feelings to each other.. But the most com- 
plete vindication of Mr. Groff’s conduct is the fact, that after a few 
years he had the satisfaction of seeing this same friend, chiefly through 
his and his brother’s influerice, brought to embrace Christ, and together 
with his excellent lady and several connections become worthy and 
useful members of the Methodist Church. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of Mr. Groff’s character, it was his 
lot, in common with many other sincere Christians, to endure a certain 
measure of reproach. There are in every community persons of narrow 
minds and envious tempers, who would bring every man down to their 
own standard and way of thinking, and seem to have a special grudge 
against every one who is in superior circumstances to themselves.-— 
Now Mr. Groff was a rich man, his views were more liberal than those 
of many around him, he gave his children rather better advantages of 
education, he received more attention from the higher class of society, 
and in many respects his views were too enlightened to be gene- 
rally appreciated. No wonder, therefore, that he was the butt of some 
malevolent spirits, who were willing to make a handle of any thing or 
nothing, and magnify molehills into mountains. Yet was he, as far as 
we knew him, an humble and sincere Christian ; plain in appearance, 
unambitious in his pretensions, and unassuming in his deportment.— 
It was unhappy for him that in the latter part of his life he met with 
some occurrences of a painful nature. Of these his enemies did not 
fail to take advantage, and use them to his prejudice, and may possibly 
have affected the minds of others. We have no means of knowing 
that this was the fact, but from the nature of the human mind think it 
not improbable. We know that there is a disposition in most persons 
to take uv things on slight grounds, to judge unfavorably from mere 
appearances, to listen to evil speaking, however ill grounded, ‘and to 
pronounce positively on cases they do not at all understand. Be these 
things, however, as they may, we fully believe that all Mr. Groff’s con- 
duct was dictated by principle, and pursued to the best of his judgment. 
‘To say that he never erred, would be to say that he was more than 
human ; but to say that he erred from sinful intention, would require 
a tongue and a heart very unenviable. In all our intercourse with him 
we never recollect his speaking an unkind word of his enemies, or 
showing toward them any spirit of resentment. It was very rarely, 
indeed scarcely ever, that such things were topics of conversation be- 
Vou. VI.—January, 1835. 5 
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tween us; and when they were he was always ready to acknowledge 
any error he might have fallen into, and to give to others all the credit 
they deserved. 

We rejoice in being able to add that Mr. Groff’s closing scenes 
furnish a valuable testimony to the power and reality of his principles. 
For several years he had been gradually declining under the influence 
of a chronic affection. A twelvemonth before his death his symptoms 
had assumed a more alarming aspect, but did not confine him entirely 
to his bed until some time inthe summer. The account of his last 
moments was furnished by his excellent daughter, Mrs. Rebecca G. 
Wright. ‘I was not permitted,’ she observes, ‘to be with him in his 
last moments on account of indisposition, but visited him occasionally. 
The last time I saw him alive he told me, when about to take leave of 
him, to try and meet him in heaven, “‘ and Rebecca,” he added, “ seek 
holiness of heart; do not rest without it.” And may God grant that | 
may soon attain it. Surely it is a happy state, and as I believe it 
attainable, why not possess it? I think the Methodists, as a people, 
who profess to believe this doctrine, are too negligent in the pursuit of 
it. For a few weeks,’ she continues, * before his death his sufferings 
were extreme, arising mostly from his throat, as he was unable to swallow 
any thing without much pain. You may judge that in this time his 
frame was wonderfully wasted: but thank God, as the body failed, the 
soul strengthened. For about one week before he died his voice failed 
so much that he could scarcely be understood when he attempted to 
speak, which was but seldom. But.sometimes when his friends would 
be engaged in prayer with him, his countenance would brighten, and 
he would raise his hands toward heayen, saying something that could 
not be understood. He was a pattern of patience, and although so 
very much reduced, he never once was heard to murmur or repine, 
and always seemed willing to suffer all for the sake of Christ. ‘On 
Wednesday afternoon, August 8, he called my mother to read for him 
the fortieth Psalm, and whea she had gone about half through it, 
he raised his eyes, and with an unearthly smile, said, “ All is well!” 
When she had read the Psalm through, he said, “ Read the last verse 
again.” My uncle Abraham, perceiving that he was going, said, 
«Heaven opens to your view!” at which he bowed his head and 
died.’ 

Such was the end of John Groff. As he lived so he died, in ‘the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved him and gave Himself for him.’— 
His views of the way of salvation were always clear, and his reliance 
was entirely upon the atonement and merits of his Savior. As Christ 
was his scle trust in life, so he was his support in death, and we doubt 
not is his portion for ever. ‘Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’ 


‘Full of faith at length he died, 
And victorious in the race, 
Won the crown for which he died, 
Not of merit—but of grace.’ 
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TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


Tue following document brings to light so many appalling facts on 
the prevalence and evils of intemperance, that we think it worthy of 
preservation, and therefore give it a place in these columns. 


Speech of Mr. Buckingham on the Extent, Causes, and Effects of 
Drunkenness. 


Delivered in the house of commons on Tuesday, June 3, 1834.—As reported in No. 
XVIII. of Mr. Buckingham’s Parliamentary Review.* 


Sir,—lIn rising to call the attention of the house to the motion of 
which I have given notice, for a select committee to inquire into the 
extent, causes, and consequences of the great increase of habitual 
drunkenness among the laboring classes of this kingdom, and to devise’ 
legislative measures to prevent its farther spread, I am so fully sensible 
of the difficulty of the task, that nothing but a strong conviction of its 
public importance would have induced me to undertake it. In the 
expositions, which it will be my painful duty to make, I can scarcely 
fail to encounter the hostility of those who profit largely by the demo- 
ralization, of which they are both the cause and the support. In sug- 
gesting the remedies which I shall venture to propose, I foresee the 
opposition of a large class of persons interested in maintaining the 
existing state of things in all its force; while from those who have no 
pecuniary interests involved in the inquiry, but who contend, consci- 
entiously, perhaps, that all legislation on such a subject is mischievous, 
and that the evil should be left to work its own cure, I shall have to 
endure the imputation of cant and puritanism, in affecting a higher 
regard for morality than others, of officious meddling, and oppressive 
interference with the rights of property, and the enjoyments of the 
laboring classes. For all this I am prepared ; and yet, I am indifferent 
either to the rights of property, or to the enjoyments of my fellow men 
—and the humbler their class, the more sacredly should their nights 
and enjoyments be guarded from legislative suppression ; but, after 
years of mature deliberation—after some reading, much reflection, and 
still more practical experience, grounded on extensive personal obser- 


* The following impartial testimony is borne, by a journal of opposite political 
principles, to the merits and character of The Parliamentary Review :— 

‘ Differing as we do on some paints with Mr. Buckingham, it is with much plea- 
sure that we avail ourselves of this opportunity to bear our willing testimony to the 
manliness, independence, and honesty of his character, and his worth to the country 
(more especially to the maritime and commercial community) as a talented and 
patriotic statesman. His whole life has been a struggle for freedom—may it be 
crowned with success! In furtherance of the glorious cause, in which he has so 
long and so arduously fought, Mr. Buckingham has established a Weekly Parlia- 
mentary Review, for the promulgation of the highest and most interesting species 
of political knowledge, as it comes under his immediate cognizance as a member 
of parliament ; and at the low charge of sixpence per number we have a complete 
view of the whole of the week’s senatorial proceedings, to the extent of forty pages. 
To expatiate on Mr. Buckingham’s terse and fascinating style of communicating 
information, or of the resources of his well-stored mind, would be superfluous at the 
presentday. The periodical before us is one which should bein the hands of every 
lover of his country, whether whig, tory, or radical.’ (Naval and Military Gazette.) 
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vation of the present condition of society in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, which, within the last five years, has brought me into close 
intercourse with many thousands of all ranks and classes—my convic- 
tion is as strong as it is sincere, that of all the single evils that afflict 
our common country, the increased and increasing prevalence of 
drunkenness, among the laboring classes, including men, women, and 
children, is the greatest; that it is not only an evil of the greatest 
magnitude in itself, but that it is the source of a long and melancholy 
catalogue of other evils springing directly from its impure fountain ; and 
as its daily operation is to sap the very foundations of social happiness 
and domestic enjoyment, my conviction is, that he who may be instru- 
mental in arresting its fatal progress, will be confering an inestimable 
benefit on his country, and rendering a valuable service to mankind. 
( Hear. ) 

Under this conviction, I propose, sir, with the indulgence of the house, 
to direct its attention to some few of the causes which appear to me 
to have been most powerfully operative in extending the increase of 
drunkenness, and to some few of the baneful effects which it produces, 
not merely on its immediate victims, but on the best interests of society 
at large. JI shall then, I hope, be able to adduce sufficient reasons 
to show that legislative interference is imperatively demanded to check 
the evil, that it is justified by precedent and analogy, and that it will 
produce the end desired. After this, I will submit to the house the 
steps which appear to me most likely to operate as immediate checks, 
as well as others more appropriate to be considered as ulterior reme- 
dies for an evil, which it is desirable first to arrest in its present pro- 
gress ; and then, if possible, to root it out and extirpate entirely. 

Of the fact of the increase of drunkenness among the laboring classes 
of the country, I think there will be no doubt. But if there should, a 
reference to the reports of the police cases, published in any town of 
the united kingdom, will be more than sufficient to remove such 
doubts ; and if to this be added the evidence furnished by the records 
of our criminal courts of session or assize, and by the coroners’ 
inquests, hospital returns, and other public documents, accessible to 
all, the most irresistible proof will be produced to show that intempe- 
rance, like a mighty and destroying flood, is fast overwhelming the land. 
I content myself with two short extracts of evidence on this subject from 
very different quarters, which I have selected from a mass of others, be- 
cause they are the shortest and the .most recent; not written to serve 
any special purpose ; and above all question as to their authenticity. — 
The first is from the last official report of the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, 
at Hanwell, as published in the Times of the present month. Itisas 
foliows :— 

‘Gin Drinxinc.—The seventy-six deaths which have occurred in 
the year have been, with the exception of those who have died from ad- 
vanced age, principally caused by the disease of the brain, of the lungs, 
and the complaints brought on by those deadly potions of ardent spirits 
in which the lower classes seem more than ever to indulge. In a very 
great number of the recent cases, both among men and women, fhe 

\ insanity is caused entirely by spirit drinking. This may in some measure 
be attributed to the young not being taught to consider the practice dis- 
graceful, and to their being tempted, by the gorgeous splendor of the 
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zp. Present gin mansions, to begin a habit which they never would have ) 
commenced had they been obliged to steal, fearful of being observed, 
into the obscurity of the former dram shops.’ 

The second document to which I beg to draw the special attention 
of the house, is one of the most appalling, perhaps, that the history of 
intemperance has ever produced. It isa report of the number of men, 
women, and children, who entered, for the purpose of procuring ardent 
spirits, fourteen of the principal gin shops in London and its suburbs : 
of which there are two in Whitechapel, three at Mile End, one in East 
Smithfield, one in the Borough, one in Old-street Road, two in Holborn, 
one in Bloomsbury, and three in Westminster. From these tabular 
statements I make only the following selections :—At the principal gin 
shop, in Holborn, there entered on the Monday 2,880 men, 1,855 
women, and 289 children, making a total of 5,024 human beings in 
one single day; and in the whole week 16,988 persons had drank of 
the poisonous draught from one single house. At the principal gin 
shop in Whitechapel this had even been exceeded; for there had 
entered at this house on the Monday no less than 3,146 men, 2,186 
women, and 686 children, making a total of 6,021 in a single day ; 
and in the course of the week the numbers amounted to 17,603. The 
grand total for one week only in the fourteen houses selected, the 
names of which I have seen, and the localities of which I have myself 
inspected, amount to no less a number than 269,438, divided in the 
following proportions, namely, 142,453 men, 108,593 women, and 
18,391 children, the women and children united, nearly equalling the 
men; and surpassing them in the grossness and depravity of their 
demeanor! Alas! sir, is it England of which we are speaking, the land 
of the lovely and the brave, the seat of the sciences and the arts, the 
school of morality and religion; or are those attributes of excellence 
ascribed to us in mockery, in order to heighten our sense of sorrow 
and of shame? Yes! in a country second to none in wealth, in intelli-. 
gence, in power, and I will add, too, in general purity of conduct and 
character, there yet remains this deadly plague spot, which I call upon 
the members of this house to assist, to the utmost of their abilities, in 
endeavoring to wipe away. If this almost inconceivable amount of 
degradation is produced by fourteen houses only in this metropolis, 
what must be the mass of vice and immorality engendered by the 
thousands of other houses of the same class, though of inferior mag- 
nitude, which rear their decorated fronts in every street and avenue, 
which ever way we turn, though, like the whited sepulchres of old, they 
are—without, all gorgeousness and splendor—within, all rottenness 
and death; and if the waste, disease, and crime} produced by intoxica- 
tion in London alone, be thus enormous, what must be the aggregate 
amount of each in all the other towns and districts of England? ‘The 
sum is so fearful that I shrink appalled from its bare contemplation. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

If we turn to Scotland the prospect is quite as discouraging. From 
a letter, dated Edinburgh, April, 1834, written by an eminent resident 
of that city, Dr. Greville, I extract only the following passage :— 

‘I have been this day in the city chambers, and have ascertained 
from the official records, that in the royalty (or city) there were issued 
for the years 1833-4 no less than 736 licenses. The royalty contains 
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55,232 souls, and 11,046 families; this is, therefore, a license to every 
fifteenth family. The whole population of Edinburgh and its suburbs 
is about 166,000; but beyond the royalty the licenses are mixed up 
with those of the country, and it is not so easy to obtain a distinct 
account of them. This, however, is well known, that three years ago 
there were only 1,700 licenses in the whole of this district ; so that the 
increase in that short space of time is enormous.’ 

If we ask whether Ireland is affected with this deadly plague as well 
as Scotland and England, the answer must unfortunately be in the 
affirmative. In Dublin and in Cork the increased consumption of 
ardent spirits, and the consequent increase of disease and crime is 
undeniable, and testimonies might be multiplied on this subject to any 
required extent. But to take the north of Ireland, rather than the 
south, for an example, as the north is universally admitted to be in a 
higher state of order, and peace, and comfort, than the south, I quote 
a single passage, from a report drawn up by the Rev. John Edgar, 
divinity professor in the Royal college of Belfast, dated in January of 
the present year, i which he says,— 

‘The demand for spirituous liquors is so universal that spirit shops 
in the town of Ulster average sixteen, eighteen, and even thirty, to one 
baker’s shop: and in some villages every shop is a spirit shop. In 
one town, containing only eight hundred houses, there are no less than 
eighty-eight spirit shops. ‘The fruit of all this exhibits itself every 
where, in the destruction of property, and peace, and health, and life, 
and happiness ; in the increase of crime, the injury of the best interests 
of individuals, of families, and of the community at large.’ 

Subsequently to the date of this report, I have received a letter from 
Mr. John Finch, of Liverpool, a gentlemen well known for his intimate 
acquaintance with the lower orders of the people generally, from his 
having made their condition the subject of personal investigation and 
continued care. He says,— 

‘I have just returned from a six weeks’ journey in Ireland, having 
visited all the principal seaports in that island, from the Giant’s Cause- 
way to Bantry and Wexford, and certainiy the condition of the great 
mass of the people in that country is as miserable as it is possible ; 
they are filthy, ragged, famished, houseless, herding with pigs, and 
sleeping on dunghills, without regular employment, and working for 
sixpence, and even fourpence and fivepence per day. No doubt this 
wretchedness is in part owing to absenteeism, want of leases, high 
rents, and in some trifling dear ee to tithes; but I feel satisfied that 
drunkenness and whisky drinking are a greater curse than all these 
put together. Do you ask for proof’ ! The finest mansions, parks, and 
farms in Ireland belong to distillers and brewers ; the largest manufac- 
tories are distilleries and breweries, and at least one out of every four 
or five shops in Ireland is a dram or beer shop: in one street in Belfast 
I counted seven whisky shops together, on one side of the street; one 
of the poor law commissioners told me at Waterford, that it had just 
been ascertained that 50,000/. worth of whisky and other intoxicating 
liquors were sold at Clonmel in the retail shops last year, with a popu- 
lation of about 15,000; and it was believed that in Waterford, with a 
population of about 30, 000, nearly 100,000/. worth was sold in the. 
same time, It is true these are market towns of great-resort, and 
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therefore it is not to be supposed that it was all drunk by residents. 
Can we wonder then that the Irish people are so poor? I believe 
nothing can be done for their relief, unless means be first adopted to 
check this dreadful evil.’ 

In the central parts of England, in the great manufacturing towns of 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and their surrounding districts, the evil 
is widely extending in every direction. In Manchester and the sur- 
rounding towns of Bolton, Stockport, Oldham, and others, the increase 
of spirit shops and spirit drinkers is greater perhaps than in any part 
of England. ‘Take the following testimony as to the former, from the 
excellent work of Dr. Kay, an eminent physician of that town, On the 
Condition of the Working Classes :— 

‘Some idea,’ he says, ‘may be formed of the influence of these 
establishments, the gin shops, on the health and morals of the people, 
from the following statement, for which I am indebted to Mr. Braidley, 
the boroughreeve of Manchester. He observed the number of persons 
entering a single gin shop in five minutes, during eight successive’ 
Saturday evenings, and at various periods, from seven o’clock till ten. 
The average result was 112 men, and 163 women, or 275 in forty 
minutes, which is equal to 412 per hour.’ 

Mr. Robert Jowitt, a most respectable merchant and manufacturer 
of Leeds, states, that according to the official returns there were no 
less than 297 hotels, inns, and taverns, licensed in that borough alone ; 
beside 289 beer shops, making in the whole 586 houses furnishing 
intoxicating drinks, in which, calculating the receipts of the former as 
on the average of 17/., and of the latter on the average of 3/. per week 
— there would be expended the sum of 307,632/. per annum; and 

by far the largest proportion of this paid by the working people. 

In the Sheffield Inis, of the 17th of May, but a few weeks ago, is 
the following paragraph, which, though short, speaks volumes, as to 
the fearful increase of intemperance in the great district of which it is 
the centre. The paragraph is most appropriately headed, and is as 
follows :— | 

‘Tue Inroxicatinc Marcu To Deatu.—It is a painful, but at the 
same time a most melancholy fact, that Mr. Badger, the coroner of 
this district, has, within the short space of ten days, had occasion to 
hold inquests on thirteen persons who have come to their deaths by 
accidents solely arising from indulging in the baneful vice of drunken- 
ness.’ (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, it would be easy to multiply evidence of this description to any 
extent required. But I refrain from adducing any more. Here, in 
the immediate precincts of the seat of legislation, under the venerable 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, as well as in other parts of this great 
metropolis; in Holborn and Seven Dials, on the north; in Southwark 
and St. George’s fields, in the south; in Whitechapel and Mile End, 
in the east; in the Strand, in Piccadilly, and in Oxford-street, in the 
west; as well as Smithfield, Barbican, and Shoreditch, in the centre ; 
every where, in every direction, in the heart, and around the suburbs 
of this mighty city, the demon of intoxication seems to sweep all before 
him with his fiery flood, while in the remotest villages and hamlets of 
the country, as well as in the manufacturing towns, the evil has in- 
creased, is increasing, and cries with a loud voice from every quarter 
for redress. 
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From the melancholy facts of the case, I pass for a moment to 
consider what appear to me to have been among the causes of this 
increased drunkenness among the humbler classes. The first of these 
I take to be the early example of their superiors in the higher classes 
of society, among whom, in periods not very remote, drinking to excess 
was so far from being regarded as a vice, that it was often boasted of 
as a sort of prowess, worthy of distinction and honor, when no enter- 
tainment was considered to be hospitably concluded without the 
intoxication of the majority of those who partook of it, when ladies 
were obliged to quit the dinner table to prevent their being shocked 
by the excesses of the gentlemen who remained; and when the libe- 
rality of the host was tested by the number of the guests he had made 
drunk at his cost. Happily, for the better-educated classes of society, 
this state of things, which many honorable members whom I now 
address are old enough, no doubt, to remember, has passed away from 
them. But drunken servants began at length to imitate drunken 
masters ; and intoxication being regarded as a proof of gentility and 
spirit, and a sign of property or credit in the drinker, the vice soon 
spread lower and lower in the ranks of society, just as any other bad 
habit, whether of dress or manners, after having been discarded by the 
upper ranks, with whom it first originated, descends progressively to 
their inferiors. 

Another cause has been undoubtedly the severe pressure of taxation, 
and the equally severe pressure of that excessive labor, by which alone 
a poor man could hope to find subsistence. ‘These two causes, ope- 
rating conjointly, rendered it almost impossible for laboring men to 
provide themselves with homes of comfort, and therefore the blazing 
fire and easy chair of the tap room at the public house possessed a 
more powerful attraction for them than an empty hearth, a damp floor, 
and a cold and comfortless lodging. They could not enter into this 
comfortable retreat without drinking something: the first glass begat 
only a thirst for the sécond: smoking was added by the landlord, to 
increase still more the thirst which he profited by quenching ; and 
associates in all vicious habits commending each other, for the purpose 
of quieting the reproaches of conscience, the moderate drinker looked 
indulgently on the drunkard till he became tainted with the destructive 
habit himself. The large size of the towns, increasing in every direc- 
tion, making the old rural sports of England more and more difficult 
of access, and the lengthened hours of. labor affording less time for 
healthful recreation, and forcing men to those more quickly-excited 
pleasures of intoxication, were, no doubt, each auxiliaries to the causes 
I have described in towns; while the departure from the old and 
wholesome custom of farmers entertaining their laboring men beneath 
their own roofs, produced the same result of driving them to pass their 
evenings at public houses in the country. 

Another cause may perhaps be found in the sanction given to the 
sale of spirits by a government license, which took away from the 
traffic the disrepute which would, no doubt, otherwise have attached to 
it, if not so authorized. The government, deriving a large revenue 
from this source, again looked favorably even on the excesses which 
itself had in some measure created ; and the large sums which flowed 
annually into the exchequer, by the increased consumption of ardent 
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spirits, made them encourage rather than repress the disposition in the 
people to swell the treasury through this productive channel. The 
duties were therefore continually augmented, until they reached their 
maximum. This augmentation led to smuggling; and as the tax 
which the smuggler evaded was regarded as a hinderance to the en- 
joyment of the people, public sympathy ran rather with the violators 
than with the observers of the law. The smuggler became every 
where a welcome visitor. The rich and the middle classes, as well as 
the poor, delighted in cheating the government by purchasing a. con- 
traband commodity. The very risk and secrecy of the transaction 
gave additional zest to its fruits. Spirit drinking accordingly increased 
extensively, and while legal distilleries were encouraged for the aid 
they gave to the treasury, illicit distillation, and unlawful importation, 
was encouraged by high duties; while the sellers of each left no exer- 
tion untried to increase the taste for a beverage, the sale of which 
brought them such large profits, and which, in its seductive nature was 
calculated, if it could be but once implanted, to go on creating a vitiated 
appetite, which would grow by what it fed on, and know no bounds to 
its continued augmentation, till it destroyed its victim by his own 
excess. 

To meet the increased demand engendered by this increased dissi- 
pation, new houses of entertainment sprung up in every direction, in 
the shape of wine vaults and gin shops in the large seaports and 
manufacturing districts, and taverns and ale houses in the agricultural 
provinces. 'The government, too, instead of checking the evil, added 
only fresh fuel to the already too rapidly devouring flame ; and the 
reduction of the duty on ardent spirits on the one hand, and the in- 
creased facilities given to the sale of beer on the other, spread a flood 
of desolation over the whole surface of the country, which, departing 
from the mighty heart of the metropolis, was circulated in all the arte- 
ries and veins to the utmost extremities of the frame; and has been 
thence rolled back again in a torrent of such wide-spreading devastation, 
that it has scarcely left a single spot uninundated by its overwhelming 
waves. (Hear, hear.) 

Let us seriously ask ourselves what have been the effects of all this. 
Alas! sir, the answer is indeed a melancholy one. Deterioration of 
the public health, to such a degree that our hospitals and asylums are 
filled with the victims of intemperance. Increase of pauperism in 
every parish, so that the poor rates bid fair to exceed the rental of the 
land. Destruction of public morals, by the brutalization of the old, 
and the prostitution of the young; the extinction of all honest pride of 
independence in the men, and the annihilation of all sense of decency 
in the women; the neglect of wives by their husbands, of children by 
their parents ; and the breaking in sunder all those soft and endearing 
ties which heretofore were recognized as sacred among the humblest 
classes in society. These are but the outlines of this great chart of 
misery and degradation which drunkenness has traced out for our 
survey: the details are too full of sickening horror to be painted by 
any pen or uttered by any tongue: they must be seen to be credited, 
and witnessed before they can be felt in all their force. 

As a matter of public economy, the lowest and the narrowest light 
in which it can be viewed, let a calculation be made of the national 
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cost of all this evil, and it will be seen that if the revenue derived from 
it were ten times its present amount, it would be far outbalanced by 
the tremendous loss which it inflicts on the nation. It is estimated, on 
carefully-collected data, that not less than fifty millions sterling is 
expended in a single year, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in spirits, 
wine, beer, and other intoxicating and fermented drinks; not a single 
drop of which is necessary, either for the health or strength of man, 
but every glass of which is, in its degree, absolutely prejudicial to the 
consumer. Here, then, is fifty millions of capital wasted ; a sum equal 
to the revenue of the whole kingdom as much thrown away as if it 
were sunk in the depths of the Atlantic. Nay, worse than that; for 
then it would be merely lost, and no more ;_ but, from its being expend- 
ed in intoxicating drinks, it gives rise to a long train of expenses beside. 
Of these, the huspitals and lunatic asylums may be put down at two 
millions ; the country jails and town prisons, river hulks and convict 
transports, with all the machinery of pol:ce and criminal jurisdiction, 
whether military or civil, for both are used, may be reckoned at five 
millions more ; and the absolute destruction of property, in the burning 
of houses and their contents, the shipwreck of vessels, and the spoiling, 
and rendering useless, goods of various kinds, destroyed by neglect, 
may be estimated as at least three millions more. Let us add to this 
the immense loss of time and productive labor, which will equal the 
sixty millions already enumerated. In a calculation that was made, 
of the loss of wages, and consequently of productive labor worth those 
wages in amount, sustained by the members of the Trades’ Unions, 
when they devoted a single day only to a procession through London, 
it was estimated that the loss in wages by the whole number of those 
who either formed part of that procession, or lost their day by the 
suspension of business in all the parts through which they passed, and 
the absence from their homes of those who accompanied it, was, at the 
least, 50,000/. Now, from the great prevalence of the habit of con- 
gregating to drink in parties on the Sunday, the Monday, and sometimes 
even on the Tuesday in each week, it may be safely calculated that 
there is one such day as this lost in every town in the kingdom every 
week in the year. Supposing London alone then, with its 1,500,000 
inhabitants, to lose 50,000/. by the very partial suspension of its trade 
and productive labor in one week ; fifty-two such weekly losses would 
exceed two millions and a half per annum, and reckoning London as 
one-twentieth part of the whole kingdom, this would be forty-five 
millions for the whole. It may be therefore asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that the aggregate expenses entailed, and losses sustain- 
ed, by the pernicious habits of drinking, exceed one hundred millions 
annually; that, in a mere pecuniary and economical sense, it is the 
greatest blight that ever cursed our country; and like the canker 
worm, it is eating out its very vitals. (Hear.) } 

There is another consideration connected with the economical part 
of the question, which ought not to be overlooked. Among’ the various 
public questions which deeply engage the minds of all classes, there 
is not one, perhaps, of more general interest than that of the impott- 
ance of increasing the quantity and lessening the price of food to the 
laboring classes. Let us see for a moment how this increased use of 
ardent spirits and intoxicating drink operates in that particular. The 
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quantity of British made spirits (quite exclusive of foreign importations) 
has greatly exceeded twenty millions of gallons on the average of 
several years past, and now exceeds twenty-seven millions, having 
increased more than one third within a very short space of time. This 
increased consumption of spirits, I remember to have heard cited on 
one occasion, by the right hon. the secretary of the treasury, (Mr. 
Spring Rice,) as a proof of the increased prosperity of Ireland, so 
exclusively is the treasury idea of prosperity confined to the proof of 
money coming into the exchequer, though that may be caused by the 
very impoverishment and misery of the people. But let us see how 


this increased consumption of ardent spirits decreases the supply of ,.. 
human food. It requires one bushel of grain to make two gallons of ~’~~ 
spirits; so that taking the legally-distilled spirits made at home at 7’ 


twenty-seven millions “of gallons, and the illegally-distilled spirits at 
half that quantity, and in Scotland and Ireland it is much more, these 
forty millions of distilled spirits would consume twenty millions of 
bushels of grain in a year. Here, then, is not merely a waste and 
destruction of that very food of which the laboring classes of England 
have not enough, and which they are demanding to be admitted from 
foreiga countries, duty free ; but it is a conversion of one of the best 
gifts of Providence—a wholesome and nutritious article of sustenance 
into a fiery flood of disease, of crime, and of physical and mental 


destruction. We hang by the hands of the common executioner, the | 


ignorant rick burner, who destroys the hay or straw laid up for the 
winter food of cattle ; while we encourage and enrich the distiller and 
the vender of that far more destructive fire, which consumes twenty 
millions of bushels of the best food of man, which spreads its extirmi- 
nating lava over the whole surface of society, which kills the body, 
which destroys the soul, and leaves no one redeeming or even palliating 
trace behind it. 

That the use of these drinks is not, in the slightest degree, necessary 
to health or strength, may be proved by the habits and condition of the 
people in other lands, and by the testimonies of personal experience 
and professional eminence in our own. In Turkey, in Persia, in Bok- 
hara and: Samarcand, which, though Mohammedan countries, have 
snow and ice during a large part of the year, and a climate more severe 
in many parts, during the winter, even than our own, the people use 
no stronger drinks than water, milk, and sherbet, a kind of pleasant 
lemonade, without the least admixture of fermented or spirituous 
ingredients ; and in health, strength, and beauty, they rank the first 
among the nations of the world. The pehlevans, or athlete, of Persia, 
as well as the wrestlers and quoit players of Upper Hindoostan, are 
among the most muscular and powerful men that I have ever seen— 
before whom the strongest European would quail; and these drink 
nothing stronger than water. In my own journeys, during one of which 
I rode upward of eight hundred miles on horseback, in ten successive 
days, or more than eighty miles a day, in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
with the thermometer at the burning heat of one hundred and twenty- 
five degrees in some parts of the journey, and below the freezing point 
in others, I drank only water, and still continue that pure and whole- 
some beverage, in the enjoyment of a health and strength, and capacity 
to sustain fatigue, such as, if my beverage were either beer, or wine, 
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or spirits, I could not possibly enjoy. Nor am I a singular instance ; 
for I have the pleasure to know many, who, having made the same 
experiment, and finding its benefit, have had the courage and the firm- 
ness to persevere in its practice, amidst the scoffs and sarcasms of 
the world. On this subject, however, the following testimony, signed 
by no less a number than five hundred and eighty-nine medical men 
of the first eminence, in the principal towns of the kingdom, is at once 
conclusive and irresistible :— 

‘ We, the undersigned, do hereby declare that, in our opinion, ardent 
spirits cannot be regarded as a necessary, suitable, or nourishing article 
of diet; that they have not the property of preventing the accession of 
any complaints, but may be considered as the principal source of 
numerous and formidable diseases, and the principal cause of the 
poverty, crime, and misery, which abound in this country; and that 
the entire disuse of them, except under medical direction, would ma- 
terially tend to improve the health, amend the morals, and augment 
the comfort of the community.’ 

Let me add to this the individual opinions of the following eminent 
members of the medical profession, in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

Sir. Astley Cooper, Bart., principal surgeon to the king, says,— 
‘ No person has a greater hostility to dram drinking than myself, inso- 
' much that I never suffer any ardent spirits in my house, thinking them 
evil sptrils ; and if the poor could witness the white livers, the dropsies, 
the shattered nervous systems which I have seen, as the consequences 
of drinking, they would be aware that spirits and poisons were synony- 
-mous terms.’ 

William Harty, physician to the prison of Dublin, says,— Being 
thoroughly convinced, by long and extensive observation among the 
poor and middling classes, that there does not exist a more productive 
cause of disease, and consequent poverty and wretchedness, than the 
habitual use of ardent spirits, I cannot therefore hesitate to recommend 
the entire disuse of such a pcison, rather than incur the risks necessarily 
connected with its most moderate use.’ 

Robert Christison, professor of materia medica in the university of 
Edinburgh, says,—‘ The useful purposes to be served by spirituous 
liquors are so trifling, contrasted with the immense magnitude and variety 
of the evils resulting from their habitual abuse by the working classes 
of this country, that their entire abandonment as an article of diet is 
earnestly to be desired. According to my experience in the infirmary 
of this city, the effects of the abuse of ardent spirits in impairing health, 
and adding to the general mortality, are much increased in Edinburgh 
since the late changes in the excise laws, and the subsequent cheapness 

of whisky.’ 

Edward Turner, professor of chemistry in the London university, 
says,—‘ It is my firm conviction that ardent spirits are not a nourishing 
article of diet; that in this climate they may be entirely disused, except 
as a medicine, with advantage to health and strength; and that their 
habitual use tends to undermine the constitution, enfeeble the mind, 
and degrade the character. They are one of the principal causes ef 
disease, poverty, and vice.’ 

I cannot forbear adding to this, the fact of two experiments having 
been recently tried, one among the anchor smiths in one of the king’s 
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dockyards, and another among the furnace men, or smelters of tin ore, 
in Cornwall. As in each of these occupations the heat of the fires is 
excessive, and the labor great, it had been always hitherto considered 
necessary to grant an unlimited supply of beer to the persons engaged 
in it. But a party of each were prevailed upon, for a sum of money 
divided among them, to try the experiment of working a gang of water 
drinkers against one of beer drinkers, each equal in number and average 
strength; and the result of both the experiments went to prove that the 
water drinkers could sustain the greatest degree of heat and labor with 
the least exhaustion or inconvenience. This is the case in England. 
[ will add only a short paragraph from the valuable testimony of a 1 well- 
known authority, Henry Marshall, Esq., deputy inspector general of 
army hospitals. Ina valuable paper on the impolicy of issuing ardent 
spirits to the European troops in India, he says,— 

‘ The first error, with respect to the use of ardent spirits, which I 
mean to oppose, is, that they contribute to enable men to undergo 
great fatigue. This is, I believe,a very common error. Spirits never 
add permanent strength to any person. In all climates the tempe- 
rate livers are the fittest to endure fatigue. Dr. Jackson travelled 
one hundred and eighteen miles in Jamaica in four days, and car- 
ried baggage equal in weight to the common knapsack of a soldier. 
He says, ‘In the journey which I have just now mentioned, I pro- 
bably owe my escape from sickness to temperance and spare diet. 
I breakfasted on tea about ten in the morning, and made a meal of 
bread and salad after I had taken up my lodging for the night. If I had 
occasion to drink through the day, water or lemonade was my beve- 
rage.” He concludes his observations on this topic by stating, « [ 
have introduced my own experience on the present occasion, because 
it enables me to speak from conviction, that an English soldier may 
be rendered capable of going through the severest military service in 
the West Indies, and that temperance will be one of the best means 
of enabling him to perform his duty with safety and effect.” Persona! 
experience has taught me that the use of ardent spirits is not neces- 
sary to enable a European to undergo the fatigue of marching in a 
climate whose mean temperature is between 73° and 80°, as 1 have 
often marched on foot, and been employed in the operations of the 
field with troops in such a climate, without any other beverage than 
water and coffee. So far from being calculated to assist the human 
body in enduring fatigue, I have always found that the strongest 
liquors were the most enervating, and this in whatever quantity they 
were consumed ; for the daily use ror spirits is an evil habit which retains 
its pernicious character through allits gradations. Indulged in at ail, 


it can produce nothing beiter ‘than a more diluted or miti sated degree 


of mischief.’ 

Let the following short testimonies of three eminent physicians, Dr. 
Rush, in America, Dr. Trotter, physician to the fleet, and one of the 
most experienced medical men ever possessed by the navy of England, 
and Dr. Paris, a gentleman of extensive practice in London, be added ; 
and the evidence on this branch of the subject will be complete. 

Dr. Rush says: ‘Since the introduction of spirituous liquors into 
such general use, physicians have remarked, that a number of diseases 
‘have appeared among us, and have described many new symptoms as 
Vou. VI.—January, 1835. 6 
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common to all diseases.’ Dr. Trotter says: ‘ Amidst all the evils of 
human life, no cause of disease has so wide a range, or so large a 
share, as the use of spirits. Spirituous liquors,’ he adds, ‘ destroy 
more lives than the sword; war has its intervals of destruction, but 
spirits operate at all times and seasons upon human life.’ And Dr. 
Paris says, that ‘the art of extracting alcoholic liquors by distillation, 
must be regarded as the greatest curse inflicted on human nature.’ 

Notwithstanding this, with an infatuation most blind and besotted, 
and too much, I regret to say, fostered and encouraged by those of 
their superiors, who talk of the ‘ comfort and refreshment’ which these 
deadly poisons afford to the laboring classes, we see the town and coun- 
try population, with sickly countenances, sunken eyes, pallid cheeks, 
livid lips, enfeebled knees, palsied heads, and tremulous hands, abso- 
lutely diminishing in stature, and becoming uglier in feature; beget- 
ting a progeny which, beside partaking of the diseased constitution of 
their parents, are initiated into the use of the insidious poison in their 
very infancy, by their wretched mothers, and are growing up more 
feeble in bodily strength, more weak in mental power, and more 
vicious and degraded in moral conduct, than even their parents them- 
selves, to whom they are inferior in physical stamina, but whom they 
exceed in self abandonment and dissipation. 

There are some, however, who, though they admit the injurious 
effects produced by the general habit of intemperance, deny that the 
habit itself has increased ; and for their conviction I venture to adduce 
the following remarkable facts, taken from a very valuable little work, 
published only four years ago, entitled, ‘ An Inquiry into the Influence 
of the excessive Use of Spirituous Liquors in producing Crime, Dis- 
ease and Poverty in Ireland ;’? compiled from the most authentic and 
official documents, and exhibiting most remarkable results. Om the 
subject of the increased prevalence of intemperance at present, as 
compared with former periods, the writer says,— 

‘But there is, in the collection of London bills of mortality, an 
item which enables us to judge, with some degree of correctness, of 
the alteration which has taken place in the habits of the population of 
the metropolis. ‘The item to which we allude is that of ‘deaths by 
excessive drinking.” Examining the London bills of mortality we 
find, that with one exception, there is no record of death by excessive 
drinking until the year 1686 ; nor did the average exceed one annu- 
ally for thirty years after that date. _ But we find that when, by legis- 
lative encouragement to distillation for home use, spirits became the 
general beverage, deaths by excessive drinking so rapidly increased, 
that their average, for thirty years, between 1721 and 1750, exceeded 
thirty-three annually, that is, that there were nearly as many deaths 
from intoxication in one year when spirits were used, as there were in 
the entire thirty years between 1686 and 1715, when ale was the 
chief drink of the citizens. 

‘The Dublin bills of mortality. show, that the effect.in that city 
was thesame. In twenty years, between 1726 and 1745, there were 
but three deaths by excessive drinking recorded, ale being, during that 
time, the principal drink of the laboring classes ; but when the encou- 
ragement to distillation for home use rendered spirits the more gene- 
rai drink, that is, between the years 1746 and 1757, there died from 
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mtoxication, on an average, tn each year, more than double the num- 
ber that had died in the entire of the preceding twenty years. 

‘ Nor is the effect of prohibitions to distillation, in producing sobriety, 
less remarkable. In the three years prior to the restriction on distil- 
lation in England, in 1751, the annual average of deaths by “ exces- 
sive drinking” in London, was twenty-one ; in the three years after that 
partial restriction, the deaths averaged only twelve ; but in the three 
years between 1757 and 1760, when distillation was totally prohibited, 
the annual average of deaths was but three.’ 

Let this be compared with the fact of thirteen deaths in ten days, from 
excessive drinking, as reported by the coroner, in the district of Shef- 
field alone, and the contrast is frightful. (Hear, hear.) 

To show that in England, up to the latest date, the same effects are 
produced by the same causes, let me add the following short but con- 
vincing testimony from the most authentic source :— 

‘Mr. Poynder, the sub-sheriff of London, states, that he has been 
so long in the habit of hearing criminals refer all their misery to the 
habit of dram drinking, that he has latterly ceased to ask them the 
causes of their ruin; nearly all the convicts for murder with whom he 
had conversed had acknowledged that they were under the influence 
of spirits at the time they committed the acts for which they were 
about to suffer. Many had assured him, that they found it necessary, 
before they could commit crimes of particular atrocity, to have recourse 
to dram drinking as a stimulus to fortify their minds to encounter any 
risk, and to proceed to all lengths, and he mentions the cases of seve- 
ral atrocious offenders, whose depravity was by themselves attributed 
to, and was on investigation found, to have originated in such habits 
of intoxication.’ 

Sir, I ask the house, as a body of intelligent English gentlemen, as 
husbands and fathers, as legislators and guardians of the public weal, 
ought such a state of things as this to continue? I ask whether the 
picture I have drawn is not literally and painfully true? And I equally 
ask, whether the time is not fully come, to demand that we should 
apply a remedy? It will be said, perhaps, by some, though I think 
there ‘will be few, that the evil is beyond the province of legislation, 
and can only be met by prospective measures of education, moral 
training, religious instruction, and other aids of this description. Sir, 
I am far from undervaluing these powerful and benign agencies in hu- 
man improvement. But the evil requires present checks, as well as 
remedies more remote. If the public health is injured; nay, if it is 
even threatened with only a probable injury, do we not establish quar- 
antines, and interdict commercial intercourse, ‘at immense sacrifices 
of property, because we will not endanger the life of even one of the 
king’s subjects, by permitting the crew “to land, or the cargo to touch 
the shore, till every ground of apprehension has been removed? If the 
cholera should appear in any of our towns, notwithstanding every pre- 
caution suggested by individual prudence, and self preservation, do 
we not compel certain regulations of cleanliness and police? Do we 
not arm medical boards with power to impose quarantine, and to 
guard the public health, at whatever sacrifice of other objects, if the 
removal of these be necessary to attain their end? What then is this 
but legislative interference with the freedom of intercourse and the 
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freedom of trade? It is as much our duty to maintain the public 
peace as to save the public health, and, therefore, we have a yeo- 
manry, a militia, a body of watchmen and police. We recognize 
the propriety of preserving the public morals, by the institution of our 
courts of law, by the suppression of gambling houses and brothels, 
the prevention of prize fights, and the apprehension and punishment 
of pickpockets and thieves ; and in doing all this, we but do our duty. 
If, then, drunkenness be equally injurious to the public health, destruc- 
tive of the public peace, and dangerous to the public morals of the 
community—and who will venture to deny that all these effects are 
produced by it—why should it not be equally subjected to legislative 
interference and checked by legislative control? Drunkenness is in 
itself a crime, as much so as adultery, or lying, or theft. As such it is 
denounced by religion, in terms which no man can misunderstand ; and 
the drunkard is especially declared to be unworthy of inheriting the 
kingdom of God. But, in addition to its being a crime in itself, it is 
either the parent and source, or the most powerful auxiliary of almost 
every other crime that exists. In proof of this assertion, let me adduce 
the tollowing testimony from the last report of that admirable institu- 
tion, ‘ The British and Foreign Temperance Society,’ of which the 
bishop of London is the president, and of which many eminent men 
of all professions are now become members. ‘That report says,— 

‘The quantity of spirits which pay duty for home consumption in 
this kingdom, has more than doubled within a few past years. 
According to parliamentary returns, made in 1833, it amounted to 
25,982,494 gallons at proof, which, with the addition of cne-sixth for 
the reduction of strength by retailers, amounted to 13,429,331, 5s. 
10d. ; and this sum does not include any part of the many millions of 
gallons known to be illicitly distilled, or imported without paying 
duty. 

‘ Four-fifths of all the crimes in our country have been estimated to 
be committed under the excitement of liquor. During the year 1833, 
no less than 29,880 persons were taken into custody by the metropo- 
litan police for drunkenness alone, not including any of the numerous 
cases in which assaults or more serious offences have been committed, 
under the influence of drinking; and it should be observed, that this 
statement relates only to the suburbs of London, without any calcula- 
tion for the thousands of cases which occurred in the city itself. 

‘ Our parochial expenses, which haye been nearly doubled since 1815, 
are principally occasioned by excessive drinking. Of one hundred 
and forty-three inmates of a London parish workhouse, one hundred 
and five have been reduced to that state by intemperance ; and the 
small remainder comprises all the blind, epileptic, and idiotic, as well 
as all the aged poor, some of whom would also drink to intoxication if 
opportunity offered. 

‘More than one half of the madness in our country appears to be 
occasioned by drinking. Of four- hundred and ninety-five patients 
admitted in four years into a lunatic asylum at Liverpool, two hundred 
and fifty-seven were known to have lost their reason by this vice. “ 

‘The poor’s rate and county rate, for England and Wales only, 
amount to 8,000,000/. The proportion of this expenditure, occasioned 
by drinking, may be most safely estimated at two-thirds, say 5,333,3331., 
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which, added to the cost of spirits alone, 13,429,3311., gives the sum 
expended by this nation, in the last five years, on these two objects 
only, at 93,813,321/. ; amounting, in only twenty years, to three 
hundred and seventy-five million pounds sterling; without including 
any computation for the enormous sums consumed in the abuse of 
wine and beer, the expenses of prosecutions, the injury done to our 
foreign trade, the loss of shipping, and the notorious destruction of 
property in various other ways.’ 

Are these evils of sufficient magnitude to demand legislative inter- 
ference, or are they not? [hear every one instinctively answer yes ! 
And after the recent admission in this house, that the smaller evils of 
the beer shop required a legislative remedy, it is impossible that the 
same assembly can refuse its assent to the proposition that the greater 
evil of the gin palace requires equal correction and cure. It is not, 
sir, I am well aware, a very popular topic to quote America as an 
example in this house; but as the conduct of her legislators in this 
respect arises in no degree from their republican principles, it may be’ 
cited without alarming any political opponent, and will be approved, I 
think, on all sides, by the moralist and Christian at least. My chief 
reason for doing so, is, however, to show that a government can de 
much, even to improve the public morals, by its judicious interference ; 
and that, too, without the slightest violation of rational liberty, or with- 
out risking popular dissatisfaction. 

Public opinion having been strongly awakened to the evils of intem- 
perance in America, private societies were first formed for preventing, 
as far as their influence could effect it, the farther spread of this evil; 
and when they had acquired’a strength in the country, by the number 
and respectability of their members, the legislature voluntarily came 
forward to second their efforts by their powerful aid. ‘The first step 
taken by the American government was to issue the following order, 
which was dated from the war department of the army, on the 2d of 
November, 1832. 

‘Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to the troops of the 
United States ; but sugar, coffee, and rice shall be substituted instead. 
No ardent spirits will be allowed to be introduced into any fort, camp, 
or garrison of the United States, nor sold by any sutler to the troops, 
nor will any permit be granted for the purchase of ardent spirits.’ 

About the same period, the secretary of the navy was instructed to 
select one ofAhe ships of war for the purpose of trying the experiment 
of abolishing the use of spirits by the seamen ; which succeeded so well, 
and was so soon adopted by the mercantile marine, that at the present 
moment there are no less than seven hundred American vessels sailing, 
without a single gallon of ardent spirits on board, and this too; to all , 
parts of the world, amid the icy seas of the arctic and antarctic circles, 
and in the burning regions of the torrid zone. One of the most strik- 
ing proots that could be adduced, perhaps, of the acknowledged value 
of this abandonment of the use of spirituous drinks at sea, is to be 
found in the fact, that these American vessels find freights, from a publie 
confidence in their greater safety, when English ones cannot obtain 
them at all: and but recently, when the eminent house of Baring, 
Brothers and Company, of London, wrote to their agent in Amsterdam, 
to know how it was that freights were not obtainable for their vessels, 
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the reply returned by the agent was, that there were American ships in 
port, in which the captain, officers, and crew alike abstained from the use 
of ardent spirits ; and that till these were all supplied with freights, no 
English ship would be engaged. Still more recently, and-as a con- 
sequence, no doubt, of this communication, the same distinguished mer- 
chants have lately launched a noble vessel in the river Thames, destined 
for the newly-opened trade to China, which is to take no ardent spirits 
for the use of any one on board, except a small quantity in the medicine 
chest, as arsenic, or laudanum, or any other poisonous drug to be ad- 
ministered only by the skilful hand of the surgeon; and the public 
opinion in favor of the wisdom and safety of such a step, is abundantly 
expressed by the simple fact, that the insurance upon her voyage has 
been effected at five per cent. premium, instead of six, paid by vessels 
taking spirits; and, considering the risks incurred by the possible 
drunkenness of any of the officers, or men at sea, and the risk of fires 
from the same cause, the difference in the premium is fully justified by 
the diminished danger of the case. (Hear.) 

Let no one imagine, that discontent among the seamen would be 
the probable result of such an arrangement. “The most experienced 
of our naval commanders know well that drinking is the chief cause 
of all the disobedience and discontent ever manifested at sea. ‘The 
excellent Captain Brenton, of his majesty’s navy, who takes so 
deep an interest in the improvement of the service, has again and 
again declared, that if ardent spirits were withheld, flogging would never 
be necessary ; and the gallant Captain Ross has proved, by the good 
health and perfect discipline of his intrepid little band, who were buried 
amidst the polar snows, for many months, without a single drop of 
ardent spirits, that it is neither necessary to health or contentment : 
but comparing their own condition with that of other crews, in far less 
perilous situations, they have good grounds for concluding that ardent 
spirits are detrimental to both. 

Nor is it in the navy only that the absence of ardent spirits leads to 
improved discipline, and its use produces insubordination; as the tes- 
timony of Mr. Marshall, the army physician, whose authority I quoted 
before, will show. He says,— 

‘ Military discipline, in all its branches, becomes deeply affected by 
habits of intemperance. ‘To the generally prevailing vice of drinking 
are to be attributed almost every misdemeanor and crime committed 
by British soldiers in India. ‘The catalogue of these, unhappily, is not 
a scanty one ; for, by rapid steps, first from petty, and then more 
serious neglects and inattentions, slovenliness at, and absence from 
parades, follow disobedience of orders, riots and quarrels in barracks, 
absence from guards and other duties, affrays with the natives, theft, and 
selling of their own and their comrades’ necessaries, robberies, abusive 
janguage, and violence to non-commissioned officers, insolence to 
officers ; and last of all, desertion, mutiny, and murder may be traced 
to thissource. This frightful picture 1s not exaggerated. -Ihave seen 
thirty-two punished men in a regimental hospital at one time. Perhaps 
not a single individual of that number suffered for a crime which Was 
not a direct or indirect consequence of the immoderate use of spirits. 
[ recollect attending at the punishment of seven men of the same 
regiment, who received among them four thousand two hundred 
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lashes. They had all been tried for crimes arising from habits of 
intemperance.’ 

The duke of Wellington, in the regimental orders issued to the 
grenadier guards in October of the last year, 1833, dwells at large on 
the fact of increased crime in the army resulting from increased 
drunkenness ; and attributes all the breaches of discipline and other 
offences principally to this cause: a fact also which has been tacitly 
admitted by the secretary at war, who recently expressed his appre- 
hension at the abolishment of military flogging, because insubordina- 
tion and crime had latterly increased in the British army. . The cause 
of that increase was clearly seen by the duke of Wellington, as arising 
from increased drunkenness; and the increased drunkenness arose 
from those increased facilities created by the gin shops, staring the 
passenger in the face at every step of his way through almost every 
part of the great thoroughfares of this metropolis. The example fol- 
lowed by the American government, of withholding all supplies of spirit 
rations to the troops, weuld have at once effected the cure. 

Passing from the American army, navy, and mercantile marine, we 
find that the legislature has not been indiiferent to the subject, in the 
interior towns. In the state of Vermont an animated debate occurred 
on the question, whether the corporations of the towns in that state 
should have the power to grant any licenses at all for the sale of 
ardent spirits: and the result of the discussion was, a withholding of 
that right, on the ground that ardent spirits were a deadly poison; a 
sentiment already quoted from Sir Astley Cooper, who, for that reason, 
would never permit any to be kept in his house; and that therefore the 
state ought not to sanction, by their license, any traffic in it at all, 
except as other poisons, under the care of a discreet and prudent 
dealer in medicines. The state of Ohio soon after imitated this 
example. In the state of New-York the towns have been empow- 
ered, by an annual meeting of their inhabitants, to determine by a 
majority of householders’ votes, whether any, and how many retailers 
of spirituous liquors, shall be licensed in their respective communi- 
ties. In the whole county of Plymouth, in the state of Massachu- 
setts, where there are 40,000 inhabitants, not a single person is now 
licensed to sell spirits. In the month of February, 1833, a society 
was formed, composed entirely of members of the national congress, 
and officers of the public service, civil, naval, and military, for the 
progressive abolition of the use and sale of ardent spirits; so as to 
give to this object all the weight of the highest government influence. 
Their first meeting was held in,the senate chamber—the Hon. William 
Watkins, one of the member f the senate, being called to the chair, 
and the Hon. Walter Lowrie, the secretary to the senate, atting as 
secretary to the society thus formed. The house of representatives 
entered as cordially into this association as the house of assembly, 
and the local legislatures of the several states have almost wholly fol- 
lowed their example. ‘The result of all this united power of public 
opinion, and government authority and example, cordially operating 
together, has been this: that im America, within the last few years 
only, more than two thousand persons have voluntarily abandoned 
the distillation of ardent spirits, and invested their capital in more 
wholesome and useful pursuits; and upward of six thousand persons. 
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have abandoned the sale of ardent spirits, and converted their houses 
and their stock in trade to better purposes. 

Sir, these are facts, which speak so loudly that they need no com- 
mentator to expound their meaning. ‘They show what the force of 
public opinion has effected, in America, in enlisting the legislature to 
engage in the work of moral and social reform ; and they prove how 
extensively that reform may be safely and usefully carried, when a 
people and their rulers cordially co-operate together for the accom- 
plishment of one common end. I ask myself, then, has public opinion 
yet expressed itself in England with sufficient power and sufficient 
intelligence to deserve legislative aid? Let the answer be seen in the 
following extract from an official report :— 

‘ The first European temperance society was established in 1829, by 
the exertions of Mr. G. W. Carr, at New Ross, in the south of 
Ireland ; and others were early formed in the north of that island, and 
in Scotland. Their principles have been spread with much zeal and 
perseverance, and with most cheering success, among the manufac- 
turing population of the north of England ; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
alone, where the earliest efforts were made, containing above 30,000 
members. Above four hundred temperance societies and associations 
have been formed in England, including the interesting islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man; the whole comprising, according to the 
latest returns, more than 80,000 members. Scotland, under the 
direction of the vigorous committee of the Scottish Society, numbers 
about 400 societies, and 54,000 members. In Ireland, notwithstanding 
numerous disadvantages and difficulties, about 20,000 persons have 
joined the standard of temperance societies.’ 

At the head of the great Metropolitan Society stands the name of 
the bishop of London; followed by nine other prelates of the esta- 
blished Church, and eight members of the house of peers. Among 
the vice presidents of the society are six members of the house of 
commons, ten admirals, four generals, three physicians, and many 
moré of the clerical, legal, and other liberal professions. At their last 
anniversary, held only a few days ago, the bishop of Winchester in the 
chair, not less than 4,000 persons were present, who manifested the 
most intense interest in the proceedings. Already have a great number 
of petitions peen laid upon the table of the house during the present 
session only, signed by persons of the highest respectability, praying 
the house to institute at least an inquiry into the subject; so that by 
collecting and arranging the evidence on this notoriously-prevalent 
evil, a Conmmittes might be enabled to 7 for mature consideration, 
and, if approved, for ultimate adoptionssuch legislative measures as 
might to them seem best calculated to arrest its future progress, and, 
if possible, lessen its present amount. 

Si, it is for such a committee that I now ask; in order that the 
legislature, by giving its sanction to the inquiry which is proposed as 
its first step, may strengthen that public opinion which, though already 
loudly expressed on this subject, will be more than doubled in its force 
by the approbation of the senatorial voice. In that committee the 
various suggestions that may arise can be calmly and patiently dis- 
cussed. The house acceded to the motion of the noble marquis, the 
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for an inquiry into the operations of the beer bill, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any and what measures could be devised for the better 
regulation of the beer houses in the rural districts; and upon the evi- 
dence so obtained, the honorable member for Kent (Sir Edward 
Knatchbull) has framed, and passed through a second reading, sup- 
ported by an immense majority, a bill for farther restricting their 
privileges, and lessening the amount of the evils they have produced. 
Will the house then say, that though the sale and consumption of beer 
among the thinly-scattered population of the agricultural districts is a 
fit and proper subject for legislative inquiry and legislative restraint, 
yet the sale and consumption of ardent spirits in the thickly-peopled 
towns is too harmless to be disturbed? This would indeed be ‘ straining 
at the gnat and swallowing the camel.’ But of such an absurdity as 
this I will not believe the house to be capable. (Hear, hear.) 

The objection that is urged against any legislative interference in 
such a matter as this I have already partly anticipated and answered, 
when [ have shown that we interfere, and properly so, to prevent, by - 
legislative measures, the spread of disease, and poverty, and crime ; 
and it we believe drunkenness to be injurious to society as a powerful 
instrument in producing all these, we are perfectly justified in inter- 
fering to stay the progress of its devastating influence. The author 
ot the inquiry, whom I quoted before, has a passage, however, so 
appropriate to this subject, that I quote it as strengthening greatly the 
argument in my favor. He says,— 

‘We are aware that there are many who may object to this species 
of monopoly as a restriction on the freedom of trade ; some who con- 
sider that the occupation of a publican should be as unfettered as that 
of a shoemaker or a tailor, and that the man who has a desire for 
drink, and the money to pay for it, should have every opportunity of 
getting drunk, if he has the misfortune to wish it. But,let it be re- 
collected, that the very first law of society is, that individuals shall not 
be permitted to do that, which, although considered beneficial to them- 
selves, may be injurious to the community at large. The statute book 
is full of restrictions founded on this principle. No man can continue 
to work a factory if it be injurious to the health of those around him. 
A butcher is not permitted to expose for sale unsound meat. A baker 
is not permitted to sell unwholesome bread, because it is held criminal 
to place within the reach of any man that, the use of which is injurious 
to him. No man is permitted to keep a public gaming house, because 
it is considered criminal even to tempt a man to risk his property, or 
to provide him with the means of squandering the substance of his 
family. Nor is any one permitted to have indelicate exhibitions, or 
to use other temptations to vice. Why then should the sale of'ardent 
spirits be unrestricted, when their baleful influence on health and morals 
is acknowledged? And should it be considered less criminal to tempt 
a mechanic or a laborer to squander his wages, and to destroy his 
morals and his health, by the excessive use of spirits, than to do it by 
any other means 2’ 

As it may be expected of me, however, that I should state more 
specifically some of the few remedies that I should venture to suggest 
to the committee when granted, though their adoption would of course 
depend on their subsequent approval by them for their report, and by 
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the house itself before any enactment could give them the force of law, 
I will venture to enumerate the principal ones. 

First, I should recommend the payment of all wages to be made 
before ten o’clock in the morning of Saturday, instead of any later 
period of that day, or even on Friday evening, because the transition 
from the pay table to the regular labor of the day, instead of to the 
entertainment of the evening, would in itself be a powerful lessemng 
of the temptation to drink. 

Secondly, That workmen should never be paid at any public house, 
or place where intoxicating drinks of any kind were sold, whether by 
their employer or any other person. 

Third, To permit no new spirit shops to be established, or old ones 
to have their licenses renewed, but by the requisition of a considerable 
number of householders residing within the immediate vicinity of the 
shop itself, and even then only on large securities for the good conduct 
of its keeper. 

Fourth, To close all those that do exist the entire day on Sunday, 
and at an earlier hour than at present on cther days; and otherwise so 
to regulate them as to combine the two objects of giving great openness 
and publicity to all their proceedings, and of preventing any protracted 
stay of the visitors on the premises. 

Fifth, To make it imperative on the police, or other officers exer- 
cising the duty of guardians or watchmen during the day or night, to 
apprehend and take to some appointed station for that purpose, all 
persons found, either in the spirit shops or in thé streets, in a state of 
intoxication, there to be confined, for a limited period, nor to be re- 
leased until restored to sobriety. 

The tendency of all these restrictions would be to lessen the number 
of spirit shops, and consequently the number of spirit drinkers ; and 
these I should consider the most effective of the immediate checks. 
If there be any who think that lessening the number and the force of 
the temptations to crime of any kind, will not lessen the amount of 
crime committed, it would be in vain to hope for their acquiescence 
in my views; though, to be consistent with themselves, they should 
remove all the restraints of law and police on robbers, murderers, and 
incendiaries. It has been well said, that there are effects which in 
their turn become causes, and this is the case with the increased. number 
of spirit shops: they are, perhaps, at first the effects of an increased 
desire for intoxicating drinks. BPut,they soon become causes of in- 
creasing the propensity they seek to gratify. Rival establishments 
endeavor to outvie each other in the number and strength of their 
allurements ; and thousands are every day seduced into the vortex of 
drunkenness, who, but for these allurements and temptations, would 
never have fallen victims to its destructive power; so that every new 
license granted by a government to a retailer of ardent spirits, is in 
reality a commission given to that individual, by the supreme authority 
of the state, to use every art and every stratagem to tempt cthers of his 
fellow men to their ruin! 

And let it not for a moment be supposed that the lessening the 
number of the spirit shops, or the abatement of the consumption of 
ardent spirits, would be an invasion of the poor man’s rights or com- 
forts, or would abridge his pleasures or lessen his enjoyments. Not 
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to cite the evidence with which American official documents abound 
as to the large increase of happiness to the people who had been re- 
claimed from spirit drinking, by the diminution of spirit shops, the 
cessation of distilleries, and the suspension of the vast machinery of 
poverty, disease, and crime, I content myself with citing a single pas- 
sage from the well-known work of Mr. Colquhoun, in his Treatise on 
the Police of London, the last authority I shall quote. That careful 
and accurate observer of the condition of the people in this metropolis 
says, at p. 328 of his able work,— 

‘It is a curious and important fact, that during the period when the 
distilleries were stopped, in 1796 and 1797, although bread and every 
necessary of life was considerably higher than during the preceding 
year, the poor, in that quarter of the town where the chief part reside, 
were apparently more comfortable, paid their rents more regularly, and 
were better fed than at any period for some years before, even although 
they had not the benefit of the extensive charities which were distri- — 
buted in 1795. This can only be accounted for by their being denied 
the indulgence of gin, which had become, in a great measure, inacces- 
sible from its very high price. It may fairly be concluded, that the 
money formerly spent in this imprudent manner had been applied in 
the purchase of provisions and other necessaries, to the amount of 
some hundred thousand pounds. ‘The effects of their being deprived 
of this baneful liquor was also evident in their more orderly conduct, 
quarrels and assaults were less frequent, and they resorted seldomer to 
the pawnbrokers’ shops; and yet, during the chief part of this period, 
bread was fifteen pence the quartern loaf, meat higher than the pre- 
ceding year, particularly pork, which arose in part from the stoppage 
of the distilleries, but chiefly from the scarcity of grain.’ 

The chancellor of the exchequer may perhaps feel some apprehen- 
sion for the revenue at present derived from so prolific a source as the 
consumption of ardent spirits, and he may fear to arrest the torrent of 
drunkenness that desolates the land, lest pecuniary defalcation to the 
treasury should result. But, let me calm the anxieties of the noble 
lord on that score. I shall neither propose to increase the duty sud- 
denly and greatly, and so encourage smuggling ; nor lessen it in the 
slightest degree, and so encourage consumption; though I should be 
disposed to recommend a reduction of the duties on malt, on light 
French wines, on tea, coffee, and other equally wholesome beverages, 
to substitute for the pernicious poison of spirits in every shape, the 
imposts on which might be gradually heightened as the duties on the 
former were progressively decreased. My object would be, first, to 
prevent any farther increase to the number of hduses now devoted to 
this guilty and destructive traffic ; next, gradually to reduce the number 
as well as the strength of the auxiliary temptations with which they 
now abound; and, lastly, to put those that may remain under such 
wholesome regulations as shall at least abate, if not wholly extirpate, 
the disease and crime of which they are the present dens. In addition 
to such present remedies as may be added to meet the present evil, I 
shall be prepared to show that we might greatly prevent its farther 
spread, by establishing adult as well as infant schools, aided by humble 
museums, and collections of works of nature and of art; so exciting 
to rational curiosity, and so powerful in refining the tastes and feelings 
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of the least informed ; as well as by instituting instructive and enter- 
taining lectures on popular branches of knowledge, and encouraging 
the establishment of parish libraries and district reading rooms, pro- 
vided with cheaper and more innocent refreshments than the liquid 
poison now consumed, so as to afford to the laboring population that 
opportunity of social meeting, and cheap exhilaration, which their daily 
toils entitle as well as prepare them to enjoy; and affording them 
opportunities for the development of their mental faculties and moral 
feelings, by that collision of opmion and interchange of sentiment, 
which, under sober exercise, is a fruitful source of attachment and 
esteem, but which, under the influence of intoxication, degenerates 
into bitterness and strife. 

All this, sir, I feel assured, If the committee for which I ask be 
granted, we may do, even for the present generation, who deserve our 
earliest and most immediate care. And when we have stayed the 
inundating flood, and prevented it from engulfing in its devouring 
waves the strength and virtue of our land, then may we turn to that 
rising generation whose tender years call loudly for our paternal care, 
and providing for them a system of national and universal instruction, 
teach them that it is their interest to be sober, industrious, and well 
informed, leaving them, prepared with the elements of knowledge at 
least, to work out this problem for themselves, and to enjoy its demon- 
stration in their own improved condition and augmented happiness, 
produced: by the national tuition wisely and well applied. From such 
a state of renovated health in the now diseased portion of society, 
what wealth might we not anticipate? ‘The exchequer, instead of being 
fed on the one hand, as it now is, by a revenue of four or five millions, 
from the consumption of intoxicating drinks, and drained on the other 
of fifteen or twenty millions for our poor rates, and hospitals, and jails, 
and hulks, and armies, and police, would be receiving, from the con- 
sumption of more wholesome and nutritious articles, and from the 
profits of productive industry, now utterly lost and cast away, a revenue 
of fifteen or twenty millions on the one hand, and on the other be 
drained of four or five millions only, for the maintenance of an army 
of schoolmasters, an ordnance department of books and materials of 
instruction, a war office, to assist the conquests of knowledge over 
ignorance, dock yards and arsenals, to construct and equip ships for 
conveying the healthy, and industrious, and enterprising of our unoceu- 
pied population to lands, where their superior intelligence and habitual 
sobriety would make their well-directed labors a source of wealth to 
themselves, and of blessings-to others. These, sir, are but a portion 
of the advantages which anticipation shadows forth in the future, if we 
have but the courage and the virtue to reclaim our unhappy country- 
men from the two debasing influences which now weigh them down— 
ignorance and demoralization. And if we believe that.that Supreme 
Being, whose blessing we invoke on every occasion of our assembling 
in this house, to pursue the solemn duty of legislative improvement, 
does really hear our prayers, and regard our actions with pleasure_ or 
disapprobation, let us be assured that the most acceptable, because’ the 
most effective manner, in which we can evince our gratitude to Him, 
for the blessings of health, instruction, and happiness which we enjoy, 
is to extend those blessings to the greatest number of our fellow beings, 
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and spread the sunshine of comfort, in which we ourselves are per- 
mitted to bask, over those who are now buried in the chilly gloom and 
deadly darkness of ignorance and intemperance combined. 

Believing, therefore, that parliamentary investigation and legislative 
measures founded thereon may greatly accelerate the accomplishment 
of this desirable end, I beg leave, sir, to move, in the words of the 
original resolution,— 

‘That a select committee be appointed, to inquire into the extent, 
causes, and consequences of the prevailing vice of intoxication among 
the laboring classes of the United Kingdom, in order to ascertain 
whether any legislative measures can be devised to prevent the farther 
spread of so great a national evil.’ 

The motion was opposed by Lord Althorp, on the part of the 
government, and several others; but on a division it was carried by 
sixty-four against forty-seven, the majority being received with loud 
cheers ; and a committee of forty persons was appointed. 


ON THE BEING AND SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. 


A DISCOURSE, BY THE REV. JAMES NICOLS, 
Of the Methodist E. Church, at Somerville, New-Jersey. 


‘Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,’ Revelation xix, 6. 


Tue wise and inspired King Solomon, in the days of Jewish mo- 
narchy, said, ‘ There is no new thing under the sun.’ His illustrious 
sire also remarked, ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God,’ 
In the advocates of atheism therefore, in modern times, we are not to 
look for the teachers of a new system. They are only the unphilo- 
sophical disciples of those opponents to true wisdom, who flourished 
cotemporaneously with David and his princely son. They inculcate 
the same lessons as their predecessors, who have lived between that 
period and the present. 

There is one thing, however, which distinguishes atheists of this age 
from those of former times. Formerly they concealed their creed from 
the public eye, while their lives evinced their unbelief in the being of 
God; for, ‘The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.’ Now, 
they are not only careless of publicity, but they seek it. And while 
their lives make the same manifestation as did those of their fore- 
runners, we are openly challenged to produce our testimony that ‘ the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ Solely resting, my brethren, upon 
His almighty and gracious arm, whose existence His bewildered crea- 
tures presume to doubt, we shall endeavor to show, 

I, That there exists a benevolent, omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient God, such as Christians worship. 

II. His sovereign relation to His intelligent creatures. 

Ill. Their duty to Him, as suggested by the text. 

I. 1. It is not because we have any doubts as to the correctness of 
this position; or that we believe any of those whose sentiments har- 
monize with ours entertain the least cavil; or that the pretensions of 
Vou. VI.—January, 1835. 7 
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Christianity have not already been ably defended against the oppositions 
of the various classes of infidels, that we attempt this subject. Dr. 
Paley, in his essays, by a most apt analogy, has left no reasonable 
ground for any contrary argument. And in the luminous bodies of 
evidence, which have been adduced to set forth the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion—the opposite theory to atheism—very satisfactory conelu- 
sions may be seen. 

2. Notwithstanding all these correct inferences and deductions, the 
poison in many instances has been found too strong for the remedy. 
Yea, the disease has grown worse, and assumed a more morbid hue. 
Even the weapons which the deist has frequently wielded against 
revealed religion, have been wrested from his grasp by that class of 
infidels who, with a commendable consistency, have put on the garb 
of atheists, and have been turned against himself. Ridicule and satire 
are the instruments with which the miners and sappers of infidelity 
propose to blow up the walls of Zion, and thus for ever to prevent the 
watchmen from sounding the alarm of danger. Had not an able divine 
of our own age already rendered it unnecessary, it would perhaps be 
as efficient a means as any of parrying their feeble blows, to turn their 
satire and ridicule upon themselves. 

It is stoutly contended by not a few of those modern heroes, who 
have entered the lists against the superstitious votaries of Christianity, 
that this universe came into being by chance. Let us grant them what 
is very essential to the position, but which in the argument they have 
no right to demand, the previous existence of a chaos. There was 
once a time when the constituent elements of the universe were floating 
in the wildest chaotic confusion. Although possessed of every thing 
necessary for composing the beautiful and harmonious system of nature, 
then nothing but the most unsightly irregularity prevailed. After a 
lapse of ages, the same even and uninterrupted thread having been spin- 
ning all the while, on a sudden, and without the least visible, or indeed 
any cause at all, a tremendous explosion takes place—the vivid glare 
of a thousand clouds, surcharged with electric fluid, is seen to pervade 
and to skirt round about the millions of aquatic, fiery, aerial, and earthly 
atoms, which are sailing without any attractive or repulsive principle 
upon the stormy ocean of immensity of space. And hark! order takes 
the place of confusion. The elements collect, and are blended toge- 
ther so harmoniously that the most critical eye cannot detect the traces 
of their primary disorder. The majestic ocean floats around the earth, 
through the apertures of which the ocean’s tributaries wind and flow. 
The smooth river gently glides along its channel, reflecting from its 
glassy surface the groves and copses of evergreen that decorate its 
banks. ‘The tiny stream, which issues from the rock in the side of the 
mountain, gurgles down the declivity as it seeks the plain, bordered by 
soft and velvet margins of moss. The cloud-capt hill rears its lofty 
summit to the skies, offering to the astonished beholder a conspicuous 
idea of the sublime and the terrible: while the dismal volcano belches 
from its crater the liquid sulphureous lava. : 

In the meantime, as if this work of chance had been incomplete, 
man, intelligent and rational man, composed of a thousand different 
nerves, and muscles, and veins, and arteries, and bones, and joints, 
and sinews, all placed in the most suitable and best-adapted positions, 
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arises above the mighty void, and assumes the reins of government 
over all inferior animals. The planetary system also happens. The 
sun, ‘that glorious orb, whose beams crea‘2 our day,’ happens to take 
the centre. The others happen to assume their several orbits, and 
commence the unceasing work of revolving in their several annual 
and diurnal motions. How wonderful an ‘accident was this, which 
arranged with so elegant and so varied a symmetry the vast um- 
verse ! 

3. But this is a consideration of too much gravity to be thus lightly 
disposed of. Indeed, in these days of infidel boldness and confidence, 
a problem is proposed, which demands no little of our notice. ‘We 
are charged,’ says a celebrated heroine of atheism, ‘ with being credu- 
lous, for believing that the universe has existed from eternity; but you 
(Christians) go a step farther than we, in contending for the eternal 
existence of a Spirit, who, you say, created the universe.’ 

We have now before us one of the atheistic creeds, viz. the eternal 
existence of the universe. This we shall first discuss. Then it will © 
be our duty to discuss the other, and the only other to which atheists 
have resorted, or, indeed, can resort; that is, the universe came into 
being by chance. 

You perceive, my brethren, that in this controversy we have laid 
aside the armor of defence. We shall not ask you to follow us 
through a tedious process of reasoning, such as our pious fathers used 
in contending earnestly for the faith, by calling up the witnesses of 
antiquity to depose to the truth of those miracles which substantiate 
the Divine authenticity of the doctrines of revealed religion. This has 
been done often enough. And the great reason why those proofs have 
been unavailing to convince the skeptic, is, not that the evidence pos- 
sesses too little strength, but that the skeptic has given it too little 
attention. And this possibly may be the fate of our offensive argument. 
Be that, however, as it may, we think that the propositions which have 
been attempted as substitutes for our belief in the creation of the uni- 
verse, when analyzed, wiil be discovered to be untenable. 

4. The question now is, Has the universe existed eternally? The 
absurdity of this position can be speedily demonstrated. It will not 
be denied that in its present aspect and condition the world has not 
been for ever. It is continually undergoing various and multiplied 
changes. Every day some of our race are born, and some expire. 
So that the exact question to be resolved is, whether in this mutable 
and changing condition it has for ever existed. 

It will not be necessary to direct our attention to every item of which 
the world is made up ;—the reasoning which may be used in the case 
of one item, or of one part, if conclusive, may be fairly applied to every 
other part; and the general issue may thus be impartially determined : 
that is to say, instead of selecting the human race first, and then the 
race of inferior animals second, and so through the several species of 
which the animal, and vegetable, and mineral kingdoms are composed, 
as the successive topics of a discussion, let the conclusion (whatever 
it be) of the argument upon the eternal existence of one, be considered 
as satisfactory for the whole. 

Let us take the human race, for instance, as the subject of this 
investigation. 
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The world is thronged with a dense and numerous population. It 
is a fact, in the nature of things, that as we go down the tide of succes- 
sive generations the number of people increases. Leaving out of view 
Subsequent emigrants, we know that the original settlers of America 
are greatly exceeded in number by their posterity of the present day. 
Now the same fact teaches, that if we ascend the tide of past genera- 
tions the number of people continually diminishes. Let us follow on 
this tide, the number of our race perpetually growing less, and we shail 
at length find the source of the stream, or, in other words, we shall 
inevitably arrive at the number of two: that is, it is obvious from two 
ancestors, a male and a female, the whole population of the globe have 
derived their being. Having reduced the population to their original 
progenitors, the inquiry meets us, Did those two live from eternity ? 
It is allowed that they are now dead: that is, their lives have come to 
an end. End implies duration: thus, we mean by the end of a week, 
or a month, the termination of the duration of those periods. Duration 
implies divisibility: thus, a week, or month, or year, may be divided 
into halves, quarters, and eighths, &c. Therefore the life of the two 
first human beings, having duration, is divisible; and it may conse- 
quently be divided. It is not material to the argument that we be able 
to ascertain what is the half of that life. Suppose it to be twelve 
millions of years. Double the half and you have the whole number: 
then it would be twenty-four millions. Whatever be the half, by going 
back the same number of years farther, we reach the beginning of their 
life; and the conclusion is mathematically certain, that they did not 
live from eternity. 

5. We shall now inquire, Has the universe existed by chance? 
Driven from the absurd position of an eternal world, atheists betake 
themselves to the hypothesis that all things came into existence fortui- 
tously. This hypothesis appears equally as untenable as the other. 
And we again remark, that were the claims of the Christian religion 
soberly examined, it would not be so lightly rejected, nor its appropriate 
residence of authority in the human mind be occupied by the crude and 
unwarrantable chimeras of atheism. 

What is chance? Accident, is the plain answer; that is, the 
fortuitous falling out of circumstances. Now, in order for any acci- 
dent to happen, it is necessary that something have existed before it. 
For instance, we are told, ¢ A dreadful accident lately occurred,—a man 
was carelessly riding along the brink of a precipice, his horse stum- 
bled, and he fell over and was killed.’ In this case, before the accident 
could have happened, there must have been the precipice, the man, the 
horse ; all these things existing previously. So with every or any ac- 
cident: there must have been something existing before it. Let us 
now apply this reasoning to the wonderful accident by which this 
broad and expansive world came into being! What existed before 
this accident happened? You reply, ‘Its elements, to be sure.’ 
Well; whether those elements be. four, according to the old notion 
of the chemist, or whether they be many more, according to the later 
opinions of the chemist, it matters not. We wish to know what 
existed before the elementary ingredients, or constituent parts of the 
world? If you reply that nothing existed before, then you give up 
the position that the world came into being by chance—since no chance 
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or accident could take place without the prior existence of something. 
And if you reply that something existed previously, you run either 
into the already exploded hypothesis of the eternal existence of the 
universe, or to the very position to which it is our purpose, in this 
discussion, to lead you ; viz. ‘ That the universe exists, because it was 
created by a self-existent, invisible, and independent Spirit, whom we 
call God.’ And in this case the conclusion is as mathematically cer- 
tain, as in the other, that the universe did not derive its being from 
chance. 3 

6. With this view of the subject, the result of the argument is easy. 
Only three creeds, by which the existence of the world is attempted to 
be accounted for, are presented for the adoption of mankind. Two 
of these are the atheistical hypotheses: these have just been discussed. 
The third is the creed of Christianity, which refers the existence of 
the universe to the creative power of an ‘immortal, eternal, and invisi- 
ble’ Being. 

Now, if it be true that the existence of the universe must be — 
accounted for in one of these three modes; and that we have suc- 
ceeded in making out the nullity of the first two, then it is equally 
true, and incapable of controversy, that the doctrine of Christianity on 
this subject must be correct. For illustration: three bills are pre- 
sented at a bank to be exchanged for specie ; by some means, before 
they are offered it was known that one of them must be genuine,- 
and that but one of themcould be. ‘Two are first examined, and found 
to be counterfeit : in this case, there could be no hesitancy in receiving 
the third. Again: a new machine has lately been invented. Three 
persons apply at the office, each claiming the invention, and each 
demanding a patent right. One of them satisfies the officer of the 
impossibility of the claims of the other two being correct. Now sup- 
pose this one should be unable, after such undoubted evidence against 
his competitors, to explain to the officer, whose mind has been 
unschooled in the mysteries of mechanism, the process by which he 
arrived at the invention, yet he could not be debarred, one moment, 
from the patent right. In like manner, though the Almighty, around 
whose throne are clouds and darkness, should never have made plain 
to our limited intellects the wondrous mode, by which, in the creation 
of the world, He spoke, and it was done, He commanded, and it 
stood fast; yet when it is demonstrated that the world could have 
existed in no other way, than as the creature of the unoriginated 
‘IT AM,’ upon the same ground of unquestionable reason and equity 
are we bound to award its existence to his creating hand. 

7. The third position, having, by the ‘ reductio ad absurdum’ of its 
rival positions, been demonstrated to be a tenable one, the inquiry 
now is, ‘How came this doctrine of the creation of the world to be 
suggested to Christians 2” 

The only answer, which, as we think, can be given to this question, 
is, that the doctrine of the creation was communicated by the Creator 
Himself to His first rational subjects, and, subsequently either re- 
communicated, or handed down, through the successive generations of 
our race, to the children of men. We will venture a few reflections 
upon the structure of the human mind, in order to show that man, by 
his own wisdom, or by the skill of his own intuitive perceptions, and 
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adroit deductions, without the aid of a revealed communication from 
the Creator, could never have arrived at the idea of this doctrine. 
The human mind is possessed of intellect ; that is, capacity for receiv- 
ing instruction, and of understanding it to be true or false, when 
received. This faculty of receiving instruction would consequently 
remain vacant, unless there were both some teacher and something to 
be taught. A vessel, for illustration, has a cavity or space to contain ; 
this, however, would remain an empty space, unless something were 
put into it, to occupy the cavity. Now, although since it has pleased 
God to give to our intellectual faculty the information that he created 
the universe, we are capable of assenting to the doctrine, that it is true, 
yet had there been no such revelation, we cannot perceive how the 
doctrine could have found its way into the human mind. Now sup- 
pose God, upon the creation of man, had either not been visibly pre- 
sent, or had instantly withdrawn His visible presence, before any 
communication had been made to His creature, how would man, by 
any wisdom of his own, have known any thing of the origin of his 
existence? It is very true that he could have reasoned upon the 
soundness or unsoundness of any hypothesis, which might have been 
offered by another creature; and, as we have already done,: have 
demonstrated the nullity of an atheistic creed; could have shown the 
impossibility of either the eternal, or the casual existence of all things ; 
yet then he must have stopped his conclusions, and without the positive 
teaching of a direct revelation from God, the Maker, must have groped 
in the darkness of everlasting conjecture, and remained an endless 
mystery to himself. 

8. Now you easily percieve, my brethren, that we are not about to 
tarry long, in controversy with the deist, as he is called, who, discard- 
ing the evidence of revelation, tells us, that by his own ingenuity, 
unaided and uninspired, he adopts for his creed, the existence of God. 
If his positions be true, then we must acknowledge that we discredit 
those conclusions, to which we have already arrived: that we believe 
what we have already demonstrated to be false. 

Again: if deism be true, we must either believe that a revelation 
was never made, or that the Spirit of unbounded wisdom who made it, 
so far departed from His wise counsels as to perform an act wholly 
unnecessary. For surely if ‘the world by wisdom knew God,’ then a 
revelation of the same truths would be instructing those who needed 
no instruction ; and would resemble ¢he pedantry of a conceited tutor, 
who, in order to display his mathematical lore, should attempt to teach 
a pupil, already grounded and skilled in the science, the elements of 
Euclid. 

Again: it behoves the deist, in opposing the absurdities of the 
atheist, to tell us at what period of the world the doctrine of the crea- 
tion was originated. Whether that doctrine was taught by any of the 
advocates of deism, at an earlier period than it was taught in the 
Bible?) Whether any deistical author, antecedent to Moses, gave forth 
that the world was created by God, or whether Moses was in advance 
of them all, and told to the universe at large, that ‘in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’ This is the true way to state 
the question. Now, as the Bible assumes to give the earlier informa- 
tion on this point, and the point is conceded by the deist, it becomes 
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him to show that the Bible’s account is not earlier, but that it is later 
than his own. 

And unless he can show that the information, claiming to be revealed, 
is later than his own account of the matter, then we conclude that the 
Bible history is of greater antiquity than the authority of deism. And 
it follows, that the account of the creation is not the product of deisti- 
cal invention, and consequently that it must have been revealed.* 

Thus we discard the idea of natural theology altogether. We mean 
by theology, what the term imports, a word, or a communication from 
God Himself. It is therefore necessary that there should have been 
a communication from: Him, in order for us to have any correct infor- 
mation about Him. Or, if you please to say, that theology means 
a dissertation concerning Divine things, we shall please to ask you 
whence you derived your knowledge of those things, and shall hold on 
with unswerving tenacity to revelation, as the only source of this know- 
ledge, until you point us to a source higher and of greater antiquity. 

Once more: the deist will allow that a teacher cannot give more 
instruction than he has already in possession himself. It follows, 
that to suppose the visible and material things around us could instruct 
us in the history of the creation, would be to suppose either, that they 
possessed faculties capable of receiving instruction, which they do not, 
or, which is equally absurd, that they can teach more than they know 
themselves. And if it be said that numbers, by being put with num- 
bers, give other numbers as the product, to this we do not object; for 
still nothing of a higher nature than numbers is arrived at. So that 
the argument still stands secure, that the teacher can impart no more 
information than he himself is in possession of. 

There is but a single process of reasoning by which the deist can at 
all escape the force of the preceding arguments, and that process we 
shall demonstrate to be itself unsound. The reasoning to which we 
allude is as follows: ‘ There is nothing without a cause,’— but, there 
are many things in existence ; therefore some cause must have pro- 
duced them.’ Hence it is concluded, that without revelation, the 
existence of a Divine Being could be inferred. The fallacy of this 
argument lies in the major proposition ; that is, in the position, ‘ There 
is nothing without a cause.’ For this position is at war with the 
very conclusion at which the deist aims, namely, the existence of God. 
For if it be true that there is nothing without a cause—then it is true 
there is no God. We find then the incompetency of the human intellect, 
apart from revelation, to know the doctrine of the creation. There is 
therefore no middle ground, between downright atheism on the one 
hand, and a cordial embrace of the revelation from God on the other. 

9. But one more question remains to be determined, before our 
first position it established ; ‘ that there exists such a God as Chris- 
tians worship.’ The Alcoran, containing the writings of Mohammed, 
claims to have been revealed from God. This claim, it will be seen, 
does not impeach the Divine authenticity of the Christian’s Bible. 


* The author of the discourse considers the apostle’s meaning in Romans i, 20, 
to be, that the apparent, or the visible things of the world, are a confirmation of 
the truths of revelation: in other words, that they substantiate, when reasoned 
and reflected on, that doctrine of the creation, which in his opinion can only be 
derived from a revelation of God. 
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For Mohammed acknowledged his belief in the excellence of the cha- 
racter of Moses. It follows, that if the prophet of the musselmans be 
not an impostor, his declaration in favor of Moses only establishes 
the truth of the Mosaic history of the creation. Ifhe be an impostor, 
then none of his sayings can impeach the truth of the Bible. What- 
ever, therefore, the Bible teaches concerning Divine subjects, upon 
the most undoubted principles of reason, we are bound to receive as 
true. 

10. The necessity, in order to account for the existence of the uni- 
verse, for the existence of a self-existent, independent, and spiritual 
Being, having been demonstrated, and the canonical writings of the 
Old and New Testaments attested to be the true and genuine revela- 
tion from God, by irrefutable evidence of a positive kind, beside the 
negative testimony which we, in this discourse, have advanced ; in them 
we are to look for the only information to be found respecting the being 
and character of God. 1. That He is benevolent in His nature, St. 
John testifies: ‘God is love.’ 2. That He is omnipotent is asserted 
both in our text and by Jesus Christ: ‘ with God all things are possible,’ 
Matt. xix, 26. 3. His omnipresence is deducible from many passages. 
Isaiah addressés Him as the ‘ high and lofty One, who inhabiteth eter- 
nity.’ He who is said not to be contained by the heaven of heavens, is 
also represented by David as pervading the bottomless pit: ‘If I make 
my bed in hell, lo, thou art there.’ 4. St. Peter asserts the omniscience 
ef God in speaking to our Lord: « Thou knowest all things.’ And 
farther it is said; ‘ Known unto the Lord are all His works from the 
foundation of the world.’ 5. By consulting the pages of revelation, 
we are furnished with the solution of a difficulty which might possibly 
be started, respecting the immortality of the soul, if our argument 
against the eternal existence of the world be true. We argued that 
termination implied divisibility, and consequently commencement. 
Now, if it be said, that beginning, for the same reason, implies end, 
we have only to say, that we see nothing in the essence or nature of the 
human soul that would perpetuate itself to all eternity, were it not the 
will of God thus to perpetuate it. ‘In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.’ He made us, and He only can uphold and pre- 
serve us. The same Omnipotence that spoke us into being, out of 
nothing, could, were He pleased to do so, speak us out of being, into 
nothing. 

IL. Having proved the existence of God, it is our purpose, in the 
second place, to consider the relation He sustains to His intelligent 
creatures. Our text shows us, that this is a relation of sovereignty. 
‘The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.? Our ideas of government 
arrange it in three divisions, or departments. 1. The legislative. 
2. The judicial. 3. The executive department. In this order we 
shall examine the character of the Divine government. 

1. Jehovah has given laws to the creatures of His hand. 

The excellence of a lawgiver is determined by the skill with which 
he adapts his enactments to the people whom he governs. It has been 
supposed by some that the people of France, at the time of the French 
revolution, were not suited to the genius of a republican government. 
The English nation is also presumed by many to be best qualified for 
a limited monarchy. Hence the wisdom of Napoleon, on the one 
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hand, and of British statesmen on the other, has been acknowledged, 
inasmuch as they accommodated their respective laws to the constitu- 
tion of their respective nations. But, notwithstanding, the subjects 
of their legislation were only fragments of the human race ; with all 
their knowledge of political economy, their laws were not free from 
defects. Nor have the codes of the most skilful legislators ever 
claimed complete exemption from error. Not so, however, with the 
Divine laws: they are perfect; in every respect adapted to the 
multifarious ‘ tribes, and tongues, and people, and kindred,’ that 
occupy our extended globe. 

When God is contemplated as the Creator of mankind, we can have 
no difficulty in conceiving of His ability to make His own laws cor- 
respond with the genius of His own creatures. And His benevolence 
would prevent Him from framing any enactments contrary to the 
dictates of His wisdom. 

Another point of excellence in the Divine code, is its simplicity and 
universal publicity. Human laws are often couched in ambiguous 
terms and phrases: the Divine are plain and easy to be understood ; 
so that ‘the wayfaring man, though (comparatively) a fool, need not 
err therein.’ With men it is a maxim, that ignorance of the law is no 
apology for its transgression. Yet it would not be difficult to suppose 
a case, in which, equitably speaking, this would be a proper plea for 
justification. Suppose a national legislature should decree, ‘ that any 
foreigner, coming into the country after the passage of this act, who 
shall not pay into the treasury the sum of fifty pounds immediately 
upon his arrival, shall be imprisoned for one year.’ An unfortunate 
man, on his passage on the high seas at the time, just arrives in season 
to suffer the penalty. It was utterly impossible for him, by any power 
or wisdom of his own, to have avoided the actual guilt: yet his igno- 
rance is no extenuation, and he suffers the sentence of the law. The 
laws of God are free from all such injustice: there can be but two 
situations in regard to them, in which it is possible for men to be placed. 
They either have the written oracles, or they have not. If they have 
them, they cannot plead ignorance. If they have them not, then they 
are not judged by them; but ‘they are a law unto themselves, which 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else 
excusing one another,’ Rom. ii, 15. In other language, by the infini- 
tude of His wisdom and His power, God either puts into the hands of 
men His written will, else through the more obscure medium of oral 
tradition He inscribes it in intelligible characters upon their minds, so 
that they who are disposed to do it, cannot fail ” comprehend the will 
of God concerning them. 

The two great prominent features of the Divine law are, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
From this fountain emanate all its parts as tributary streams. Upon 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets! And 
every apology on the score of inability is met and remedied by the all- 
sufficient efficacy of the atonement of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

2. We are now to consider Jehovah in His judicial character. The 
virtue of the bench consists in its impartial administration of justice. 
God is then perfect, in His judicial capacity, inasmuch as He is free 
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from any possibility of injustice. Only two things ever stood in the 
way of an entire and faithful discharge of the duties of this office— 
ignorance and partiality. The omniscience of God relieves him from 
the charge of the first; and as partiality supposes a diminution of hap- 
piness in deciding against a favorite, and as God in the nature of things 
is incapable of either an increase or diminution of bliss, it follows, that 
He is wholly impartial. Again: as the questions at issue in the judg- 
ment will not be between men and men as parties to a suit, but between 
men individually and the Divine government, there will be no occasion 
for the exercise of partiality. ‘The decisions, therefore, of the final 
judgment, over which the Lord Jesus Christ will preside, will be per- 
fectly just, and void of all partiality. 

The common objections to the equity of the Divine administration, 
when investigated, will be found to be groundless. ‘ How is it con- 
sistent with your notions of God’s government,’ we are asked, ‘ for 
vice to prosper and for virtue to be distressed? Is it not daily observ- 
able,’ continues the skeptic, ‘ that the persons whom you represent as 
transgressors of His laws, and who are consequently under His dis- 
pleasure, appear to abound in happiness, while, on the other, the 
obedient seem often distressed and miserable?’ To such questions we 
reply,—That to be rich and honorable is not to abound in bliss; nor, 
is to be poor and despised always to be miserable. How often do 
sadness and melancholy furrow the cheek of the potentate, while 
cheerfulness and joy redden the countenance of the peasant? Con- 
tentment, too, oftener erects its shrine by the fireside of the humble 
hamlet, than amid the gorgeous tapestry of the palace! And even if 
it were the reverse during this short-lived state of being; even if the 
virtuous poor were miserable, and the vicious opulent were quiet and 
tranquil in their minds, still to such skepticisms we might say,— 

‘Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Execeds the narrow compass of her mind? 
A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole— 


As if, upon a full-proportion’d dome, 
On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art.’ 


Else with the pious Cowper we will say,— 


‘Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His works in vain ; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He wiil make it plain.’ 

Another and farther view of this subject will set it forth in its proper 
light. In order for the exercise of judgment, there must be time and 
opportunity afforded, as well for the violation of the laws as for obe- 
dience to them. Thus our courts sit to try causes which originate in 
the interval of their sessions. Now, let us consider all the time which 
has elapsed since the foundation of the world, and all the time which 
shall elapse before the day of judgment, which the Scriptures declare 
shall ere long arrive, in the same point of view as the intervals between 
the sittings of our earthly courts. Or, shall we say the Divine court 
has not yet commenced its session! But, when it shall begin, it will 
adjust every apparent discrepance. ‘The proud oppressor will then be 
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brought low, and punished for his crimes; while he who had been the 
pious object of his tyranny will be exalted upon the wreck, and enriched 
by the ruins of the tyrant’s prosperity. 






‘ His purposes will ripen fast 
Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitrer taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ 







It is a truth, upon the undoubted authority of revelation, that the books 
of God shall be opened, and every man shall be. rewarded according 
to his works. 

3. As well as Lawgiver and Judge, almighty God is the executive 
officer of His own government. 

It is the duty of this department to defend the subjects or citizens 
in the enjoyment of their political franchises, and to carry into execu- 
tion the decisions of the courts. 

If we consider what are the franchises of the people with regard to 
the Divine government, we shall find the Deity to be not in the least 
deficient in His executive character. It is true, the oppression of one 
man exerted against another is an affliction. Let us remember, that 
it is no part of the franchises extended to the subjects of this govern- 
ment to be free from afflictions in the present world. On the contrary 
our Savior expressly informed His disciples, ‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.’ And as our rewards to be hereafter received will 
doubtless be apportioned according to the extent of our trials, they are 
rather to be esteemed blessings than otherwise, as affording us the 
opportunity of reaping a brighter reward. ‘To be freed from them, 
therefore, we ought not to consider as one of the franchises of our 
Divine citizenship, whether they proceed from the persecutions of men, 
or from any other source. But the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart; the witness of the Holy Spirit with our spirits; the right to the 
‘incorruptible inheritance,’ enjoyed by all those who obey the Gos- 
pel,—these are the privileges, these the franchises which God protects 
from the assaults of every foe. ‘For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of Ged, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord.’ And why, St. Paul? Because thou wast 
‘kept by the power of God, through faith unto salvation.’ 

The same Power which defends and finally rewards the saint, will 
be potent enough to carry into execution every sentence of condemna- 
tion which may be pronounced against the sinner at that awful and 
tremendous bar. We conclude, therefore, that ‘ the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth,’ as a benevolent, all-wise, and all-powerful Sovereign. 

III. The duties of the rational creation, to Him whose throne is the 
habitation of righteousness, need not occupy much of our time to 
point out. 

1. The prominent duty (in which, indeed, the rest are involved) is 
that which our text suggests; a cheerful and cordial acquiescence in 
the principles and operations. of the Deity’s reign. ‘Alleluia is the 
language of rejoicing ; and, alleluia cry the angels and the hosts of 
heaven. But angels alone are not to be glad. In the verse imme- 
diately preceding, St. John tells us, ‘ A voice came out of the throne, 
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saying, Praise our God all ye His servants, and ye that fear Him, both 
smalland great.’ Similar to which, the psalmist: * The Lord reigneth, 
Jet the people of the earth rejoice.’ Nor is there any discordance 
between this admonition and another, which declares, ‘The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth tremble.’ For the very same reason that the 
servants of God and those that fear Him should rejoice, should the 
careless and disobedient tremble ; because He announces to the latter, 
* Except ye repent, ye shall perish.” And a horror and a trembling 
are the first steps to repentance. Or should they never repent, they 
have need to tremble at the lake of fire into which they will inevitably 
be cast. 

2. But why these loud alleluias, begun on earth, and to be perpetu- 
ated to eternity? Go to the deistical skeptic: though his ideas be 
vague and doubtful, yet will he give you the true answer. He will 
inform you, as the foundation of his fallacious creed, (a wrong edifice 
built on a solid basis,) that the benevolent Deity cannot design His 
creatures to be otherwise than happy and joyful. We agree with him 
in this opinion entirely. Now, rejoicing is nothing but the expression 
of joy and felicity. These God designed us to possess. And when 
by obedience fo His commands we fulfil His beneficent designs, ought 
we not to express what we feel and enjoy? Should we not be candid 
and sincere? Should we look gloomy and sorrowful, when our hearts 
are teeming with buoyancy and cheerfulness? God forbid. Tis not 
only meet and right to rejoice, but it is our duty. Therefore, ‘ rejoice 
my soul, again I say, rejoice.’ 

‘ Let all the sons of Adam raise, 
The honors of their God.’ 


Dr. Young has said,— 


‘°Tis impious in the good man to be sad,’ 


and an inspired apostle, ‘ Rejoice evermore.’ But what reason does 
the author of the Revelation assign for this emphatic expression of 
joyful homage? ‘ For’—then he assigns the reason— for, the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.’ The very fact that such a Being presides 
over the counsels of the universe is reason enough to induce every 
good man to rejoice. Men may impugn his motives, or slander his 
reputation ; they may call him an impostor or a hypocrite; cast out 
his name as evil, and say all manner of evil against him falsely ; yea, 
they may hurry him, by the hand of violence, into the ocean of eternity : 
yet God is his everlasting Rock! 


‘Whom thou dost guard, O King of kings! 
No evil shall molest ; 

Under the shadow of thy wings 
May we securely rest.’ 


Do temptations harass me? I hear a voice from the throne of the 
Omnipotent: ‘ No temptation shall overtake you, but such as you 
shall be able to.bear.? Does Satan rage? That same voice encourages 
me: ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.’ Does the world 
allure me by its wily fascinations, or persecute me by its vindictive 
cruelty !—* Be not dismayed, I have overcome the world.’ 

Finally : the Judge of all the earth will at last make His appearance, 
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to execute vengeance upon His adversaries, and on them that obey 
not the Gospel. The terrific thunders of His wrath will peal through 
the wide and trackless expanse of immensity; while the lightning’s 
vivid glare will flash confusion and dismay around this melting orb. 
What horror among the sons of Belial will the rod of vindictive justice 
strike, and what shrieks of despair from souls unready for the scene! 
Yet in the midst of this catastrophe of nature, amid the clamor and the 
crash of dissolving worlds, methinks I hear the faithful Christian ex- 
ultingly shout, ‘ Alleluia! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ 


THECLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


































As the writer of the following strictures thinks that Mr. Sunder- 
land has advanced doctrines dangerous to Methodism, we publish 
them, that our readers may hear both sides of the question. We 
think, however, that the author of the Essay has been misapprehended 

; in what he has said about educating men before they enter the ministry. 

\ We understood him to mean by this, before they should be received into 

the tttnerancy by an annual conference; and that even such should 
give evidence to the proper authorities of the Church, of their Divine 
call to this work, by exhibiting their ‘ gifts, grace, and usefulness,’ 
before they should be thus theologically trained. That this was in fact 

the author’s meaning is evident from the following words, found in ~ 
note on page 426 :—‘ It affords me pleasure in being able to add here, 
that since this Essay was written, a course of literary and theological 
study has been specified-by the New-England conference, which all 
persons must have pursued before they can be admitied on trial in 
that body.’ This, therefore, is what is meant by requiring a certain 
course of theological training before they enter the ministry. 

If he meant any thing else—if he meant that we should select young 
men merely because they gave evidence of piety, or even no such evi- 
dence, and train them up for the ministry in the same manner, and 
under the influence of the same motive, that men are educated for 
other professions, namely, that ‘they may eat a morsel of bread,’ then 
we think Mr. Sunderland has advanced a dangerous doctrine, entirely 
adverse to Methodism and to the Divine order of things, as developed 
in the writings of the New Testament; and hence this part of the 
Essay, so understood, has our decided disapprobation. 

But if, on the other hand, the author meant to say, that a young 
man professing to be called of God to the ministry, at the same time 
furnishing a Scriptural evidence of the reality of his call, should be 
thoroughly trained, in some way, previous to his entrance on the work 
of the itinerancy, it has our most hearty approbation, and we believe 
Voi. VI.—January, 1835. 8 
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also, the approbation of the Methodist Episcopal Church: the only 
difference between the doctrine of the Essay and the practice of the 
Church is, that the former thinks a trainmg in a theological schoo! is 
the better way, while the Church has thought that it can be better 
accomplished by some other means; and on this question, while we 
leave every one to think for himself, we shall hereafter give our own 
* views with all possible frankness. 

There is another particular in which the author of the following 
strictures seems, in our humble judgment, to misconceive the views of 
the Essay. Mr. Sunderland says that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has never made any provision for the education of her muinisiers. 
This is thought to be a reproach upon the Church, and in fact libelous, 
inasmuch as it is contended that provision has been made. But we 
would ask when and what sort of provision the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has ever made, either directly or indirectly, for the education: 
of her ministers ? Has she ever contributed one cent for this purpose ? 
We know of no instance of the kind. It may be said that the Disci- 
pline requires the ministers to study and acquire knowledge. We 
allow it. Butis this making provision for them? You require a hun- 
gry man to eat, but you furnish him with no food. Is this making 
provision for his sustenance? ‘The mere requiring a man to study, 
without furnishing him with the means, is but mocking his necessity. 
He has neither time nor money at his command, nor, in many instan- 
ces, even if he had these, for the want of the initiating instruction, is 
he able so to pursue his studies as to be of any material advantage 
to him. 

It may be moreover affirmed that the Church has furnished the 
means by printing and circulating the needful books. Alas for this 
meagre affirmation! Has she ever given these books to her ministers ? 
No, not one cent’s worth. ‘They have to purchase them with their 
own money, or go without them. And now tell us, ye who make this 
affirmation, whether you think that from the small pittance allowed to a 
Methodist preachier, (not one half of even this meagre allowance is ever 
received by many of them,) he can spare enough from his pressing 
wants to purchase a library—such a library as becomes the shelves of 
a minister of the Lord Jesus? He must literally starve to be able 
to do this. Beside, until very recently, there has been scarcely a book 
either published or kept on sale, at the Methadist Book Room, such 
as a minister needs to instruct him in that sort of knowledge which 
is pecuhar to his profession. But very few of the books we have been 
able, by screwing and twisting, to collect together, were purchased at 
this establishment. We allow that latterly the catalogue has been con- 
siderably increased by valuable commentaries, and a few other books 
of science ; but even yet, were a minister to confine himself to this 
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catalogue, he would have but a meagre library. Allowing, however, 
that it included all that is necessary, it alters not the state of 
the question: the ministers must pay the cash for them the same as 
others, bating one third discount, or be without them. 

We affirm, therefore, without any fear of contradiction, from those 
who understand the subject, and are candid, that the Methodist Epzs- 
copal Church has never made any provision for the education of her mi- 
nisters—and therefore he who asserts this is guilty of no slander. We 
are not now inquiring whether this is right or wrong. It is the mere 
fact after which we inquire. If it be right to require of her ministers 
to study so many books, so many hours in the day, without furnishing 
them with the means to procure the books, and the needful key to 
understand and profit by them, why then let her persevere in this 
course. On the other hand, if convinced that more ought to be done 
to elevate the character of her ministry, by furnishing them with the 
means to acquire knowledge, let her repent of the past, and amend in 
future. . 

On the whole we think the essayist is fully borne out by facts, that 
the Church has done nothing to aid her ministers in procuring for 
themseives that information that they need for a faithful and success- 
ful discharge of their duty. Some, to be sure, in despite of the dis- 
couragements thrown in their way, by great pecuniary sacrifices, and 
private personal exertions, have risen to some degree of eminence in 
general literature, and in theological knowledge ; but they have had to 
wend their way in the best manner they could, unaided, except by the 
God of providence and grace, and often in the midst of scorn and con- 
tempt, in the intricate path of knowledge and usefulness. 

But although the Church has been thus deficient in furnishing the 
pecuniary means and other incitements to her ministers for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge, in other respects she has acquitted herself 
in a way which demands the gratitude of all her sons in the Gospel. 
But for the luminous manner in which her doctrines have been ex- 
hibited by her founders and others of her able ministers, and the opera- 
tron of her wholesome and Scriptural discipline, where might we have 
been? No one feels himself more indebted to the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church, for the fostering care of both her ministers and people 
than we do in all these respects ; and hence the deep solicitude we 
feel for her growth and prosperity, for the perpetuity of her institutions, 
for the enlargement of her borders, and for her rising glory among the 
Churches of Chnstendom ; and therefore may say, in the language of 
the psalmist, ‘ Let my right hand forget its cunning, if I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem.’ 

Another exception which has been taken to the Essay under con- 

sideration is, that it slanders the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
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saying that she requires no sort of learning of any candidate for 
license to preach before he is licensed. Now we believe this is also 
true to a certain extent. if there be any such rule in the Discipline 
as requires specific literary acquirements, it has escaped our notice. 
And we believe, moreover, that the practice has conformed to this 
view of the subject. If we are not greatly deceived, persons have been 
licensed to preach, as local preachers, who could not even read the 
Bible. We are not row inquiring whether this is right or wrong, but 
simply as to the fact: the Essay asserts that it is even so, and we fully 
believe it. 

We know indeed that the Discipline requires of travelling preachers, 
and of those who design to enter the travelling ministry, that they should 
enter on a course of study, and thus become qualified for ministerial! 
duty; but the question now is, Does the Church require any specific 
literary qualification before receiving license to preach? If she does, 
we shall be obliged to any one to point us to it. 

We know indeed that it is required of all those who receive license 
to preach, that they should profess their faith in our doctrine, govern- 
ment, and usages; but we know equally well that it does not require 
literary acquirements to do all this: a man may be orally taught the 
leading doctrines of the Gospel, and he may see exemplified before his 
eyes the government and usages of the Church, and hence may under- 
stand and cordially believe and acquiesce in all these, without specific 
literary qualifications. 

But though this appears to be the fact, that there are no specific 
literary attainments laid down in the Discipline, to which a person 
must attain before he receives license to preach, it is, we believe, gene- 
rally understood, with the exceptions to which we have alluded, of 
persons wholly illiterate being licensed to preach (which cases occur 
chiefly among the colored and Indian local preachers) that those who 
come forward as candidates for the ministry should have acquired a 
knowledge at least of their own language, should be well read in the 
Scriptures, in our standard authors, and be thoroughly conversant ‘in 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church. We think, therefore, that 
Mr. Sunderland has not been sufficiently guarded on this point, in 
giving the Church credit for what she does.at least expect, and by her 
usage demand at the hands of those who design to enter her enclosure 
as the expounders and defenders of her doctrines, government, and 
usages. But so far as an absolute rule or authority is concerned, we 
think he is unquestionably right. 

Nor do we think that the author of the following strictures has evaded 
the force of the above remarks, by quoting that part of the Discipline 
which requires gifls, as well as grace and usefulness, of those who 
profess to be moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel—a sound 
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understanding in the things of God, and a ready utterance ; for a man 
may have all these, and yet be as illiterate as are many of the orators 
of our forests, whose native understandings will compare with any of 
the most learned among civilized nations.. A man may have a sound 
understanding naturally, and if truly converted, in the things of God, 
and also have a ready utterance, so as to speak fluently, and yet be 
totally ignorant of letters. On the contrary, a man may have studied 
all his days, and have acquired much literary information, and yet, in 
consequence of a naturally defective understanding, he may not be 
qualified to be a minister of Jesus Christ, though pious; he may be, 
after all, but a learned dolt. 

We understand, therefore, by a sound understanding and gifts, those 
natural talents which a man possesses, anterior to artificial acquire- 
ments, and which, when a man is truly converted to God, enable him 
to apprehend and speak the truths of religion intelligibly. These, we 
allow, are required of a man before he enters upon the work of the 
ministry. But after he has entered, we think our Church requires, as 
an ‘ indispensable prerequisite’ to his continuance therein, that he should 
study, acquire, perseveringly, theological knowledge: else what does 
she mean by saying, in her book of Discipline, to those who have ‘no 
taste for this,’ that they must ‘return to their former employment?’ 
Is not this an indispensable condition of their remaining among us, 
just as evidently as we have made it appear that it is not an indispen- 
sable prerequisite for their commencement in this work ? 

This much we have thought it our duty to say by way of animadver- - 
sion on the strictures which follow. As to the doctrines of the Essay, 
let them stand or fall on their own merits. We never supposed that 
an editor is bound to endorse all that he admits into his columns, es- 
pecially when a communication is accompanied with the proper name 
of the writer, nor, on the other hand, to reject any piece that is offered, 
thus vouched, because it may contain some things with which the editor 
may disagree ; for if this were the case, we surely should not publish 
- the strictures which follow. Respecting, however, the general doctrine 
contained in the Essay, we will here declare our sentiments with all 
freedom and frankness. 

1. As to theological schools. If, when these are plead for, it is 
understood that they are designed to educate young nten for the mi- 
nistry, the same way and under the same circumstances that a man is 
educated for any other profession, without any regard to his being 
divinely called to that work, we are no advocate for them, but would 
oppose them with all our might. Nor do we believe that either brother 
Sunderland, nor any other of their advocates among us, ever designed 
to plead for schools of this character—we have never so understood it. 
On the other hand, we believe that that sort of piety which arises, 
g* 
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out of a sound conversion to God, and that sort of a call to the ministry 
which is denominated a being ‘ moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
him that office,’ and that evidence of this Divine call which appears in 
‘gifts, grace, and usefulness,’ are indispensable prerequisites to a 
Gospel minister. But we have long thought, and still think, that 
where these prerequisites do appear, and yet the young man is deficient 
in general literature, and especially in theological knowledge, it would 
be a great help to him, and highly beneficial to the Church he may be 
called to serve, to be put in a way to acquire the requisite instruction. 
And as every body knows that a person will learn as much in a month 
with the aid of a competent instructer, as he would in six months 
without one, we have believed, and do still believe, that a provision of 
this sort made for such young candidates for the ministry, would greatly 
aid us in our work. These are our most matured thoughts: nor do 
we think that they are either ‘heretical,’ or ‘ anti-Methodistical,’ much 
less ‘ anti-Christian ;’ for if every thing is heretical and anti-Method- 
istical that has not yet been incorporated into the system, then every 
measure, until it is introduced, has the character, and should be brand- 
ed with the hateful and dreaded epithet of ‘ anti-Methodistical.’ That 
only is such which strikes at the root, or would impair the energies, of 
any existing doctrine, rule, or usage ; and although we have not pene- 
tration enough to perceive that such a regulation would do either the 
one or the other, those who think otherwise must guard against its 
introduction, and we shall cheerfully acquiesce. 

And here permit us to make a few remarks on theological schools. 
These, in the character they now sustain, are of recent origin. For- 
merly it was the custom, when a young man was sent to college, by 
the time he graduated, for his parents or guardians to fix upon the pro- 
fession they designed him to follow. And such was the low state of 
religion in the Churches, that without sufficient attention to spiritual 
qualifications, such as were destined for the Christian ministry. were 
set apart for that purpose, and sometimes, on leaving college, they 
were put under the tuition of some divine, for the purpose of receiving 
private instruction in the science of Christianity. Hence the disrepute 
into which such ministers have fallen. Having little else beside their 
learning to recommend them as ministers of the sanctuary, they were 
incompetent to instruct mankind in the great doctrines of God our 
Savior, and more especially inadequate to teach them the experimental 
truths of godlinéss. 

On the revival of experimental and practical religion, during the last 
century, this defective mode of preparing men for the Christian minis- 
try began to be sensibly and extensively felt and deprecated. Hence 
originated the theological schools for the education of pious young 
men. Into these schools none but those who profess piety, and who 
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give such evidences of it as to satisfy those concerned that they have 
it, are admitted. Whether they fix the standard of piety high enough, 
and whether they insist as much as they ought upon the inward call of 
the Holy Ghost, is another question. We are inclined to think they 
do not; for we are very far from believing that every pious young man 
is called, or can become qualified to preach the Gospel of Christ; in 
addition to piety, and other literary and mental qualifications, he must 
be specially moved by the Holy Spirit to take upon himgthe sacred 
office of the ministry. It is respecting such, and only such, that we 
speak as being proper persons to receive that theological training which 
is needful for a successful discharge of ministerial duty. 

And here permit us to correct an error which seems to us to pervade 
the minds of all those who think and speak on this subject by way of 
objection. It seems to be taken for granted that when we speak 
of educating young men for the ministry, our attention is directed 
chiefly, if not wholly, to a study of the languages, and the common 
branches of a collegiate education. This is an entire mistake. Though 
these things are good in their place, and even very desirable as great 
helps to a minister of Christ, yet we consider a thorough knowledge of 
Christian theology, as it may be taught in our own language only, the 
main thing to be insisted upon. If a young man, who gives evidence 
of his call to preach the Gospel, has not and cannot have an opportu- 
nity to acquire a knowledge of the dead languages, and of other 
branches of science generally taught in a college course, at least he 
ought thoroughly to understand his own language ; he should cultivate 
an acquaintance with logic, rhetoric, moral and intellectual philosophy, 
history, particularly ecclesiastical history, and geography; and above 
ali, with that Biblical knowledge, which will enable him to understand, 
explain, enforce, and defend every doctrine and precept of the Holy 
Scriptures, in language plain, chaste, and energetic; moreover, his 
mind should be thoroughly imbued with the graces of the Holy Spirit, 
and be taught, by his own experience, that without His constant aid 
and efficient influence, no good thought or action can be produced. 

This is the sort of training that we wish all young ministers to 
receive. It is not, therefore, that dry, scholastic divinity, which is 
chiefly, and for the most part uselessly, occupied about mere specula- 
tive points of divinity, which few can understand, and fewer yet explain, 
that we wish to be taught. It is that sort of training which will teach 
them to bring all their learning, all their powers, natura] and acquired, 
to make truth, the truth of God, bear on the understandings and con- 
sciences of their hearers. We wish them to be taught to feel that their 
‘sufficiency is of God;’ that they must, for a faithful and successful 
discharge of their duty, be ‘good men, full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost.’ And cannot these truths be enforced upon young men in a 
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school with the same effect as they could be in a church or in a private 
room? We care not how a knowledge of these things is acquired, so 
that it be obtained. 

This leads us to notice another inaccurate view which we think the 
writer of the strictures has taken of what Mr. Sunderland has said 
respecting Mr. Wesley’s education for the ministry. It is stated in the 
Essay, that ‘Mr. Wesley was made a minister precisely in the same 
way that education societies make ministers now.’ This the writer 
thinks is a reflection upon Mr. Wesley. Wherefore?) Why because 
Mr. Wesley was afierward converted, and therefore was made a 
minister of Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit. And does Mr. Sunder- 
land deny this? By no means. What he affirms is, that Mr. Wesley 
was trained up in the college at Oxford for a minister of the established 
Church of England, and that in this respect there was a similarity 
between his theological training and the training of those who are now 
educated in theological schools for the ministry. And is not all this 
true? Did not Mr. Wesley, according to his own words, as quoted by 
the author of the strictures, study divinity before, as well as after, he 
was ordained deacon and priest? Most certainly he did. And there- 
fore his doing so is proof in point of the doctrine of the Essay, that 
in Mr. Wesley’s case an education before entering upon the ministry 
was deemed essential. Mr. Wesley, then, was made a minister in the 
Church of England, so far as learning and a theological training ‘is 
concerned, nearly ‘in the same way that ministers are now made in 
theological seminaries :’—there is, however, this difference, in which 
we think the essayist is not entirely correct: Mr. Wesley was not 
selected by the Church as a pious young man, and sent to a theolo- 
gical school to study under a set of professors devoted exclusively to 
theological teaching; but he began from a conviction of duty, after 
finishing his classical studies, to turn his attention to theological sub- 
jects. We should judge therefore that his theological training was less 
perfect, in some respects, while at college, than that which is imparted 
to theological students in those seminaries which are now set apart 
exclusively for candidates for the Gospel ministry. 

But has any man a right to infer from hence that we believe, or that 
Mr. Sunderland meant to assert, that this was the only qualification 
which Mr. Wesley had for preaching the Gospel? We think not. We 
all know, that after Mr. Wesley was thus edueated, thus set apart by 
the imposition of hands for the Christian ministry, he received new 
light, was born of the Spirit, and called of God, through the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, to ‘ preach the unsearchable riches of Christ.’— 
And what does all this prove? That it is: wrong for a man to study 
before he enters upon the ministry? Nothing less? It proves directly 
the reverse. Else why did not God curse instead of bless Mr. Wesley 
in this work of preparation ? 
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On the whole, we think the remarks of the writer under considera- 
tion on this branch of the subject wholly uncalled for and unjustifiably 
severe. Mr. Wesley was educated expressly for the ministry, and he 
finally became, in the order of Divine Providence, one of the holiest, 
most successful, and eminent evangelical ministers, which ever 
adorned and dignified the Church of Christ since the days of plenary 
inspiration; and hence we think that his whole course, both in his 
preparatory studies, his initiation into the ministry, as well as his after 
life, was ordered by the Hand that cannot err. Would that we had 
thousands of others like him! 

We would not insinuate that the writer of the strictures is opposed 
to theological learning. We know he is not. His objections are 
founded on the assumption that Mr. Sunderland, and those who enter 
into his views, are advocates for training up young men for the ministry 
without a proper regard to their piety and Divine call to the ministry, 
the same as a man is educated for any of the learned professions. And 
so far as his objections are levelled against this sort of education, we 
most heartily unite with him, still believing that such ministers are a 
curse to the Church. His remarks themselves give too much evidence 
of his love of learning, and of his familiarity with the sciences, to allow 
us one moment to suppose that he can be opposed to sound scholarship 
in any set of men. It is therefore the abuse, or the wrong application 
of learning, against which he lifts up his voice; and we hence flatter 
ourselves, that when he and Mr. Sunderland, both of whom are alike 
estimable in our account, shall understand each other, they will most 
cordially agree on this important point. 

2. As to classical learning, we never did, nor do we now, be- 
lieve, that it is essential to a Gospel minister; any more than the 
theological training before mentioned, in precisely that way,—though 
we believe at the same time, other things being equal, it is a great 
help to all such ministers. Let it be taken for granted, therefore, as 
an admitted truth on all hands ;—and if any doctrine of the Essay can 
be fairly construed to mean otherwise, we hereby discard it ;—that 
to make a true minister of Jesus Christ, a man must be called to tt by 
the Holy Ghost, be anointed from on high to preach the Gospel; 
and that before the Church should license a person thus called, she 
must have satisfactory evidence, by beholding his ‘ gifts, grace, and 
usefulnesss,’ that he has been so called, and so qualified. It is 
respecting all such, and such only, that we wish, if they have not 
already received it, they should be put in a way to receive a compe- 
tent education. If they have been, or can consistently be, classically 
taught, all the better; but if not, let them labor to the best advantage 
they can without it, using, in the meantime, all the helps within their 
reach to acquire sound and useful knowledge. 
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3. Respecting such ministers, who have been called as above 
described, who lack these qualifications, we never have believed, 
nor do we now believe, that they cannot profit the people, or that they 
ought to desist from preaching. On the contrary, we believe that 
there have been, and are still, ministers in the Church exceedingly 
illiterate, understanding that term in its classical acceptation, who have 
been, and are now, eminently useful, have been made a blessing to 
thousands, and who still continue to edify the Church, by their evan- 
gelical labors, in all holiness and spiritual happiness. Hence it follows, 
that it never entered into our hearts to suppose that these literary 
acquirements, however desirable and useful they may be, are indis- 
pensable prerequisites to a Gospel minister. God forbid that we 
should thus disparage ourselves and the most of our brethren. Sucha 
thought never entered our hearts; no, not for one moment. All that we 
have meant is this, that when such are called to the Christian ministry, 
it then becomes their indispensable duty to use all the helps within 
their reach to acquire that sort of knowledge especially, which will 
enable them to understand, explain, and enforce the truths of sacred 
Scripture, and to discharge, to the best advantage, all those duties which 
are connected with their high and responsible office ;—we believe 
that both God and the Discipline of our Church require this at their 
hand ;—and that they are solemnly pledged to do this in their ordina- 
tion vows. Are we in error in this particular? If we are, let any 
brother convict us, and we will correct ourselves. 

We moreover believe, that if such persons could procure the help 
of some competent teacher, either privately or publicly, as the case may 
be, it would greatly facilitate their progress. Are we heretical in this 
belief? Let the heresy be pointed out and we will relinquish it. 

Having thus discharged what we consider a solemn duty to a valued 
correspondent, and freely and frankly declared our own views and con- 
victions, we submit the following strictures to our readers, not indeed, 
as we have before said, because we think them just in all respects, but 
because the writer and some others think, that Mr. Sunderland has 
advanced dangerous, and in some instances, anti-Methodistical doc- 
trines ; and because we are willing that our readers should hear both 
sides of the question, and then judge for themselves. 

Since the above was written we cast our eyes upon the following 
Address of Mr. Wesley to the Clergy, which we most affectionately 
commend to all our readers. It may be found in the sixth volume 
of his works, page 217 :-— 


BreTHREN aND Fatuers,—Let it not be imputed to forwardness, vanity, or 
presumption, that one who is of little esteem in the Church takes upon him 
thus to address a body of people, to many of whom he owes the highest reverence. 
I owe a still higher regard to Him whom I believe requires this at my hands ; 
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to the great Bishop of our souls; before whom both you and I must shortly give 
an account of our stewardship. It is a debt I owe to love, to real, disinterested 
affection, to declare what has long been the burden of my soul. And may the 
God of love enable you to read these lines in the same spirit wherewith they 
were wrote! It will easily appear to an unprejudiced reader, that I do not speak 
from a spirit of anger or resentment. I know well, ‘the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God.’ Much’ less would I utter one word out of con- 
tempt: a spirit justly abhorred by God and man. Neither of these can consist 
with that earnest, tender love, which is the motive of my present undertaking. 
In this spirit I desire to cast my bread upon the waters ; it is enough if I find it 
again after many days. 

Meantime, you are sensible, love does not forbid, but rather require, plainness 
of speech. Has it not often constrained you, as well as me, to lay aside, not 
only disguise, but reserve also ; and ‘ by manifestation of the truth to commend 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God?’ And while I endea- 
vor to do this, let me earnestly entreat you, for the love of God, for the love of 
your own soul, for the love of the souls committed to your charge, yea, and of 
the whole Church of Christ, do not bias your mind, by thinking who it is that 
speaks; but impartially consider what is spoken. And if it be false or foolish, 
reject it; but do not reject ‘the words of truth and soberness.’ 

My first design was, to offer a few plain thoughts to the clergy of our own 
Church only. But upon farther reflection, I see no‘cause for being so ‘staitened 
in my own bowels.’ I am a debtor to all; and therefore, though I primarily 
speak to them with whom I am more immediately connected, yet I would not be 
understood to exclude any, of whatsoever denomination, whom God has called 
to ‘ watch over the souls of others, as they that must give account.’ 

In order to our giving this account with joy, are there not two things which 
it highly imports us to consider: First, What manner of men ought we to be ? 
Secondly, Are we such, or are we not? 

I. And, First, if we are ‘ overseers over the Church of God, which he hath 
bought with his own blood,’ what manner of men ought we to be, in gifts as 
well as in grace? 

1. To begin with gifts; and, (1.) With those that are from nature. Ought 
not a minister to have, First, a good understanding, a clear apprehension, 
a sound judgment, and a capacity of reasoning with some closeness? Is not this 
necessary in a high degree for the work of the ministry ? Otherwise, how will 
he be able to understand the various states of those under his care; or to steer 
them through a thousand difficulties and dangers, to the haven where they would 
be? Is it not necessary, with respect to the numerous enemies whom he has 
to encounter? Can a fool cope with all the men that know not God, and with 
all the spirits of darkness? Nay, he will neither be aware of the devices of 
Satan, nor the craftiness of his children. 

Secondly. Is it not highly expedient that a guide of souls should have likewise 
some liveliness and readiness of thought ? Or how will he be able, when need 
requires, to ‘ answer a fool according to his folly ?” How frequent is this need! 
seeing we almost every where meet with those empty, yet petulant creatures, who 
are far ‘wiser in their own eyes, than seven men that can render a reason.’ 
Reasoning, therefore, is not the weapon to be used with them. You cannot deal 
with them thus. They scorn being convinced; nor can they be silenced but in 
their own way. 

Thirdly. ‘To a sound understanding, and a lively turn of thought, should 
be joined a good memory; if it may be, ready, that you may make whatever 
occurs in reading or conversation your own; but, however retentive, lest we be 
‘ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ On the con- 
trary, ‘every scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,’ every teacher fitted 
for his work, ‘is like a householder, who bringeth out of his treasures things new 
and old,’ 

2. And as to acquired endowments, can he take one step aright, without 
first a competent share of knowledge ? a knowledge, First, of his own office ; of 
the high trust in which he stands, the important work to which he is called? Is 
there any hope that a man should discharge his office well, if he knows not 
what it is? that he should acquit himself faithfuily of a trust, the very nature 
whereof he does not understand? Nay, if he knows not the work God has given 
him to do, he cannot finish it. ' 
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Secondly. No less necessary is a knowledge of the Scriptures, which teach 
us how to teach others; yea, a knowledge of all the Scriptures ; seeing scripture 
interprets scripture ; one part fixing the sense of another. So that, whether it 
be true or not, that every good textuary is a good divine, it is certain none can 
be a good divine who is not a good textuary. None else can be mighty in the 
Scriptures ; able both to instruct and to stop the mouths of gainsayers. 

In order to do this accurately, ought he not to know the literal meaning of 
every word, verse, and chapter ; without which there can be no firm foundation 
on which the spiritual meaning can be built? Should he not likewise be able 
to deduce the proper corollaries, speculative and practical, from each text ; to 
solve the difficulties which arise, and answer the objections which are or may be 
raised against it; and to make a suitable application of all to the consciences of 
his hearers ? 

Thirdly. But can he do this, in the most effectual manner, without a know- 
ledge of the original tongues ? Without this, will he not frequently be at a stand, 
even as to texts which regard practice only ? But he will be under still greater 
difficulties with respect to controverted scriptures. He will be ill able to rescue 
these out of the hands of any man of learning that would pervert them ; for when- 
ever an appeal is made to the original, his mouth is stopped at once. 

Fourthly. Is not a knowledge of profane history, likewise, of ancient 
customs, of chronology and geography, though not absolutely necessary, yet 
highly expedient, for him that would throughly understand the Scriptures ; 
since the want even of this knowledge is but poorly supplied by reading the 
comments of other men? 

Fifthly. Some knowledge of the sciences also, is, to say the least, equally 
expedient. Nay, may we not say, that the knowledge of one, (whether art or 
science,) although now quite unfashionable, is even necessary next, and in order 
to the knowledge of the Scripture itself? I mean logic. For what is this, if 
rightly understood, but the art of good sense? of apprehending things clearly, 
judging truly, and reasoning conclusively ? What is it, viewed in another light, 
but the art of learning and teaching; whether by convincing or persuading ? 
What is there, then, in the whole compass of science, to be desired in comparison 
of it? 

Is not some acquaintance with what has been termed the second part of logic, 
(metaphysics,) if not so necessary as this, yet highly expedient, (1.) In order to 
clear our apprehension, (without which it is impossible either to judge correctly, 
or to reason closely or conclusively,) by ranging our ideas under general heads ? 
And, (2.) In order to understand many useful writers, who can very hardly be 
understood without it? 

Should not a minister be acquainted, too, with at least the general grounds of 
natural philosophy? Is not this a great help to the accurate understanding 
several passages of Scripture? Assisted by this, he may himself comprehend, 
and on proper occasions explain to others, how the invisible things of God are 
seen from the creation of the world; how ‘the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handy work ;’ till they cry out, ‘O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all.’ 

But how far can he go in this, without some knowledge of geometry ? which 
is likewise useful, not barely on this account, but to give clearness of apprehen- 
sion, and a habit of thinking closely and connectedly. 

It may be allowed indeed, that some of these branches of knowledge are not 
so indispensably necessary as the rest ; and therefore no thinking man will con- 
demn the fathers of the Church, for having, in all ages and nations, appointed 
some to the ministry, who, suppose they had the capacity, yet had not had the 
opportunity of attaining them. But what excuse is this for one who has the 
opportunity, and makes no use of it? What can be urged for a person who has 
had a university education, if he does not understand them all? Certainly, sup- 
posing him to have any capacity, to have common understanding, he is inexcusa- 
ble before God and man. 

Sixthly. Can any who spend several years in those seats of learning, be 
excused if they do not add to that of the languages and sciences, the knowledge 
of the fathers? the most authentic commentators on Scripture, as being both 
nearest the fountain, and eminently endued with that Spirit by whom all Scrip- 
ture was given. It will be easily perceived, I speak chiefly of those who wrote 
before the Council of Nice. But who would not likewise desire to have seme 
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acquaintance with those that followed them? with St. Chrysostom, Basil, Je- 
rome, Austin; and above all, the man of a broken heart, Ephraim Syrus ? 

Seventhly. There is yet another branch of knowledge highly necessary for a 
clergyman, and that is, knowledge of the world; a knowledge of men, of their 
maxims, tempers, and manners, such as they occur in real life. Without this he 
will be liable to receive much hurt, and capable of doing little good ; as he will 
not know, either how to deal with men according to the vast variety of their cha- 
racters, or to preserve himself from those who almost in every place lie in wait 
to deceive. 

How nearly allied to this is the discernment of spirits! so far as it inay be 
acquired by diligent observation. And can a guide of souls be without it? If 
he is, is he not liable to stumble at every step ? 

Eighthly. Can he be without an eminent share of prudence? that most un- 
common thing which is usually called common sense ? But how shall we define it ? 
Shall we say with the schools, that it is recta ratio rerum agibilium particularium ? 
[A right regard of particular things which may be done ?] Or is it an habitual 
consideration of all the circumstances of a thing,— 

Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auziliis, cur; quomodo, quando? (Who, what, where, 
with what helps, why, how, when ?] and a facility of adapting our behavior to 
the various combinations of them? However it be defined, should it not be 
studied with all care, and pursued with all earnestness of application? For 
what terrible inconveniences ensue, whenever it is remarkably wanting. 

Ninthly. Next to prudence or common sense, (if it be not included therein, ) 
a clergyman ought certainly to have some degree of good breeding; I mean ad- 
dress, easiness, and propriety of behavior, wherever his lot is cast: perhaps one 
might add, he should have (though not the stateliness; for he is ‘the servant of 
all,’ yet) all the courtesy of a gentleman, joined with the correctness of ascholar. 
Do we want a pattern of this? We have one in St. Paul, even before Felix, 
Festus, King Agrippa. One can scarce help thinking he was one of the best 
bred men, one of the finest gentlemen in the world. O that we likewise had the 
skill to ‘ please all men for their good unto edification ! 

In order to this, especially in our public ministrations, would not one wish for 
a strong, clear, musical voice, and a good delivery, both with regard to pronuncia- 
tion and action? I name these here, because they are far more acquirable than 
has been commonly imagined. A remarkably weak and untunable voice has by 
steady application become strong and agreeable. Those who stammered almost 
at every word, have learned to speak clearly and plainly. And many who were 
eminently ungraceful in their pronunciation and awkward in their gesture, have 
in some time, by art and labor, not only corrected that awkwardness of action and 
ungracefulness of utterancé, but have become excellent in both, and in these 
respects likewise the ornaments of their profession. 

What may greatly encourage those who give themselves up to the work, with 
regard to all jthese endowments, many of which cannot be attained without 
considerable labor, is this: They are assured of being assisted in all their labor 
by Him who teacheth man knowledge. And who teacheth like Him? Who, like 
Him, giveth wisdom to the simple? How easy is it for Him, (if we desire it, and 
believe that He is both able and willing to do this,) by the powerful, though secret, 
influences of his Spirit, to open and enlarge our understanding; to strengthen 
all our faculties ; to bring to our remembrance whatsoever things are needful, and 
to fix and sharpen our attention to them; so that we may profit above all who 
depend wholly on themselves, in whatever may qualify us for our Master’s work ! 

3. But all these things, however great they may be in themselves, are little in 
comparison of those that follow. For what are all other gifts, whether natural 
or acquired, when compared to the grace of God? And how ought this to 
animate and govern the whole intention, affection, and practice of a minister 
of Christ ? 

(1.) As to his intention, both in undertaking this important office, and in execu. 
ting every part of it, ought it not to be singly this, to glorify God, and to save 
souls from death? Is not this absolutely and indispensably necessary, before all 
and above all things? ‘ If his eye be single, his whole body,’ his whole soul, his 
whole work, ‘ will be full of light.” ‘God who commanded light to shine out of 
darkness,’ will shine on his heart; will direct him in all his ways, will give him 
to see the travail of his soul, and be satisfied. But if his eye, his intention, be not 
single, if there be any mixture of méaner motives (how much more, if those were 
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or are his leading motives in undertaking or exercising this high office!) his 
‘whole body,’ his whole soul, ‘ will be full of darkness,’ even such as issues from 
the bottomless pit : let not such a man think that he shall have any blessing from 
the Lord. No; the curse of God abideth on him. Let him not expect to enjoy 
any settled peace, any solid comfort, in his own breast; neither can he hope 
there will be any fruit of his labors, any sinners converted to God. 

(2.) As to his affections. Ought not a ‘steward of the mysteries of God,’ 
a shepherd of the souls for whom Christ died, to be endued with an eminent 
measure of love to God, and love to all his brethren? a love the same in kind, 
but in degree far beyond that of ordinary Christians? Can he otherwise answer 
the high character he bears, and the relation wherein he stands? Without this, 
how can he go through all the toils and difficulties which necessarily attend 
the faithful execution of his office? Would it be possible for a parent to go 
through the pain and fatigue of bearing and bringing up even one child, were it 
not for that vehement affection, that inexpressible sopyy, which the Creator 
has given for that veryend? How much less will it be possible for any pastor, 
any spiritual parent, to go through the pain and Jabor of ‘travailing in birth 
for,’ and bringing up, many children to the measure of the full stature of 
Christ, without a Jarge measure of that inexpressible affection which ‘a stran- 
ger intermeddleth not with! 

He therefore must be utterly void of understanding, must be a madman of 
the highest order, who, on any consideration whatever, undertakes this office, 
while he is a stranger to this affection. Nay, I have often wondered that any 
man in his senses does not rather dig or thresh for a livelihood than continue 
therein, unless he feels at least (which is extrema lineé amare) [to love in the 
highest degree] such an earnest concern for the glory of God, and such a 
thirst after the salvation of souls, that he is ready to do any thing, to lose any 
thing, or to suffer any thing, rather than one should perish for whom Christ died. 

And is not even this degree of love to God and man utterly inconsistent with 
the love of the world; with the love of money or praise ; with the very lowest 
degree of either ambition or sensuality? How much less can it consist with 
that poor, low, irrational, childish principle, the love of diversions? (Surely 
even a man, were he neither a minister nora Christian, should ‘ put away child- 
ish things.’) Not only this, but the love of pleasure, and, what lies still deeper in 
the soul, the love of ease flees before it. 

(3.) As to his practice: ‘ Unto the ungodly, saith God, Why dost thou preach 
my laws?’ What is a minister of Christ, a shepherd of souls, unless he is all 
devoted to God? unless he abstain, with the utmost care and diligence, from 
every evil word and work; from all appearance of evil; yea, from the most inno- 
cent things, whereby any might be offended or made weak? Is he not called, 
above others, to be an example to the flock, in his private as well as public cha- 
racter? an example of all holy and heavenly tempers, filling the heart so 
as to shine through the life? Consequently, is not his whole life, if he walks 
worthy of his calling, one incessant flabor of love; one continued tract of 
praising God, and helping man; one series of thankfulness and beneficence ? 
Is. he not always humble, always serious, though rejoicing evermore ; mild, 
gentle, patient, abstinent ? May you not resemble him to a guardian angel, 
ministering to those ‘who shall be heirs of salvation ? Is he not one sent 
forth from God, to stand between God and man, to guard and assist the poor, 
helpless children of men, to supply them both with light and strength, to guide 
them through a thousand known and unknown dangers, till at the appointed 
time he returns with those committed to his charge, to his and their Father 
who is in heaven ? 

O who is able to describe such a messenger of God, faithfully executing 
His high office! working together with God, with the great Author both of 
the old and of the new creation! See his Lord, the eternal Son of God, 
going forth on that work of omnipotence, and creating heaven and earth by 
the breath.of His mouth! See the servant whom He delighteth to honor, ful- 
filling the counsel of His will, and in His name speaking the word whereby 
is raised a new spiritual creation. Empowered by Him, he says to the dark, 
unformed void of nature, ‘ Let there be light; and there is light. Old things 

are passed away; behold, all things are become new.’ He is continually em- 
ployed, in what the angels of God have not the honor to do,—co-operating with 
the Redeemer of men in ‘ bringing many children to glory.’ 
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Such is a true minister of Christ ; and such, beyond all possibility of dispute, 
ought both you and I to be. 

II. But are we such? What are we in the respects above named? It is a 
melancholy but necessary consideration. It is true, many have wrote upon this 
subject ; and some of them admirably well: yet few, if any, at least in our 
nation, have carried their inquiry through all these particulars. Neither have 
they always spoken so plain and home as the nature of the thing required. 
But why did they not? Was it because they were unwilling to give pain to 
those whom they loved? or were they hindered by fear of disobliging, or of 
incurring any temporal inconvenience? Miserable fear! Is any temporal 
inconvenience whatever to be laid in the balance with the souls of our brethren ; 
or were they prevented by shame, arising from a consciousness of their own 
many and great defects? Undoubtedly this might extenuate the fault, but not 
altogether remove it. For is it not a wise advice, ‘ Be not ashamed when it 
concerneth thy soul ?’ especially when it concerns the souls of thousands also ? 
In such a case may God 


Set as a flint our steady face, 
Harden to adamant our brow ! 


But is there not another hinderance ? Should not compassion, should not ten- 
derness hinder us from giving pain? Yes, from giving. unnecessary pain. But 
what manner of tenderness is this? It is like that of a surgeon who lets his 
patient be lost because he is too compassionate to probe his wounds. Cruel com. 
passion! Let me give pain, so I may save life. Let me probe, that God may 
heal. ‘ 

1. Are we then such as we are sensible we should be, First, with regard to 
natural endowments? I am afraid not. Hf we were, how many stumbling 
blocks would be removed out of the way of serious infidels? Alas, what terrible 
effects do we continually see of that common though senseless imagination, 
‘The boy, if he is fit for nothing else, will do well enough for a parson 
Hence it is, that we see (I would to God there were no such instance in all 
Great Britain or Ireland !) dull, heavy, blockish ministers; men of no life, no 
spirit, no readiness of thought ; who are consequently the jest of every pert fool, 
every lively, airycoxcomb they meet. We see others whose memory can retain 
nothing ; therefore they can never be men of considerable knowledge; they 
can never know much even of those things which they are most nearly con- 
cerned to know. Alas, they are pouring the water into a leaky vessel ; and the 
broken cistern can hold no water! I do not say, with Plato, that ‘all human 
knowledge is nothing but remembering.’ Yet certain itis, that, without remem- 
bering, we can have but a small share of knowledge. And even those who 
enjoy the most retentive memory, find great reason still to complain, 


Skill comes so slow, and life so fast does fly ; 
We learn so little, and forget so much! ‘y 

And yet we see and bewail a still greater defect in some that are in the 
ministry. They want sense, they are defective in understanding, their capacity 
is low and shallow, their apprehension is muddy and confused; of consequence, 
they are utterly incapable either of forming a true judgment of things, or of . 
reasoning justly upon any thing. O how can these who themselves knew 
nothing aright, impart knowledge to others ? how instruct them in all the 
variety of duty to God, their neighbor, and themselves ? How will they guide 
them through all the mazes of error, through all the entanglements of sin and 
temptation? How will they apprise them of the devices of Satan, and guard 
them against all the wisdom of the world? 

It is easy to perceive I do not speak this for their sake ; (for they are incorrigi- 
ble ;) but for the sake of parents, that they may open their eyes and see, a blockhead 
can never ‘ do well enough for a parson.’ He may do well enough for a trades- 
man ; so well as to gain fifty or a hundred thousand pounds. He may do well 
enough for a soldier; nay, (if you pay well for it,) for a very well-dressed and 
well-mounted officer. He may do well enough for a sailor, and may shine on 
the quarter deck of a man-of-war. He may do so well, in the capacity of a 
lawyer or physician, as to ride in his gilt chariot. But O! think not of his 
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being @ minister, unless you would bring a blot upon your family, a scandal 
upon our Church, and a reproach on the Gospel, which he may murder, but 
cannot teach. 

Are we such as we are sensible we should be, Secondly, with regard to 
acquired endowments? Here the matter (suppose we have common understand- 
ing) lies more directly within our own power. But under this, as well as the 
following heads, methinks I would not consider at all, how many or how few 
are either excellent or defective. I would only desire every person who reads 
this to apply it to himself. Certainly some one in the nation is defective. Am 
not I the man? 

Let us each seriously examine himself. Have I, (1.) Such a knowledge of 
Scripture, as becomes him who undertakes so to explain it to others, that it may 
be a light in all their paths? Have I a full and clear view of the analogy of faith, 
which is the clue to guide me through the whole? Am I acquainted with the 
several parts of Scripture; with all parts of the Old Testament and the New? 
Upon the mention of any text, do I know the context, and the parallel places? 
Have I that point at least of a good divine, the being a good textuary? Do I 
know the grammatical construction of the four Gospels; of the Acts; of the 
epistles; and am I a master of the spiritual sense (as well as the literal) of what 
I read? Dol understand the scope of each book, and how every part of it tends 
thereto? Have I skill to draw the natural inferences deducible from each text ? 
Do I know the objections raised to them or from them by Jews, Deists, Papists, 
Arians, Socinians, and all other sectaries, who more or less corrupt or cauponize 
the word of God? Am I ready to give a satisfactory answer to each of these 
objections? And have I learned to apply every part of the sacred writings, as the 
various states of my hearers require ? 

(2.) Do I understand Greek and Hebrew? Otherwise, how can I undertake, 
(as every minister does,) not only to explain books which are written therein, 
but to defend them against all opponents? Am I not at the mercy of every one 
who does understand, or even pretends to understand, the original? For, which 
way can I confute his pretence? Do I understand the language of the Old Tes- 
tament? critically? at all? Can I read into English one of David’s Psalms; or 
even the first chapter of Genesis? Do I understand the language of the New 
Testament? Am I a critical master of it? Have I enough of it even to read into 
English the first chapter of St. Luke? If not, how many years did I spend at 
school? How many at the university? And what was I doing all those years ? 
Ought not shame to cover my face? 

6.) Do I understand my own office? Have I deeply considered before God the 
character which I bear? What is it to be an ambassador of Christ, an envoy from 
the King of heaven? And do I know and feel what is implied in ‘ watching over 
the souls’ of men ‘as he that must give account ?’ 

(4.) Do I understand so much of profane history as tends to confirm and illus- 
trate the sacred? Am I acquainted with the ancient customs of the Jews and 
other nations mentioned in Scripture ?, Have I a competent knowledge of chro- 
nology, that at least which refers to the sacred writings? And am I so far (if 
no farther) skilled in geography, as to know the situation, and give some account 
of all the considerable places mentioned therein ? 

(5.) Am I a tolerable master of the sciences? Have I gone through the very 
gate of them, logic? If not, I am not likely to go much farther, when I stumble 
at the threshold. Do I understand it so as to be ever the better for it? to have 
it always ready for use; so as to apply every rule of it, when occasion is, almost 
as naturally as I turn my hand? Do I understand it at all? Are not even the 
moods and figures above my comprehension? Do not I poorly endeavor to cover 
my ignorance, by affecting to laugh at their barbarous names ? Can I even reduce 
an indirect mood to a direct; an hypothetic to a categorical syllogism? Rather, 
have not my stupid indolence and laziness made me very ready to believe, what 
the little wits and pretty gentlemen affirm, ‘that logic is good for nothing” It 
is good for this at least, (wherever it is understood,) to make people talk less; by 
showing them both what is, and what is not, to the point; and how extremely 
hard it is to prove any thing. Do I understand metaphysics; if not.the depths 
of the schoolmen, the subtleties of Scotus or Aquinas, yet the first rudiments, the 
general principles, of that useful science? Have I conquered so much of it; as 
to clear my apprehension, and range my ideas under proper heads; so much as 
enables me to read with ease and pleasure, as well as profit, Dr. Henry Moore’s 
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Works, Malebranche’s ‘ Search after Truth,’ and Dr. Clarke’s ‘ Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God? Do I understand natural philosophy? If I 
have not gone deep therein, have I digested the general grounds of it? Have I 
mastered Gravesande, Keill, Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, with his ‘Theory of 
Light and Colors?’ In order thereto, have I laid in some stock of mathematical 
knowledge? Am I master of the mathematical A B C of Euclid’s Elements? If 
I have not gone thus far, if I am such a novice still, what have I been about 
ever since I came from school ? 

(6.) Am I acquainted with the fathers; at least with those venerable men who 
lived in the earliest ages of the Church? Have I read over and over the golden 
remains of Clemens Romanus, of Ignatius and Polycarp; and have I given one 
reading, at least, to the works of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Cyprian ? 

(7.) Have I any knowledge of the world? Have I studied men, (as well as 
books,) and observed their tempers, maxims, and manners? Have I learned to 
beware of men; to add the wisdom of the serpent to the innocence of the dove? 
Has God given me by nature, or have I acquired, any measure of the discernment 
of spirits; or of its near ally, prudence, enabling me on all occasions to consider 
all circumstances, and to suit and vary my behavior according to the various 
combinations of them’? Do I labor never to be rude or ill mannered; not to be 
remarkably wanting in good breeding? Do I endeavor to copy after those who 
are eminent for address and easiness of behavior? Am I (though never light or 
trifling, either in word or action, yet) affable and courteous to all men? And do 
I omit no means which is in my power, and consistent with my character, of 
‘ pleasing all men’ with whom I converse, ‘for their good to edification ? 

If I am wanting even in these lowest endowments, shall I not frequently regret 
the want? How often shall I move heavily, and be far less useful than I might 
have been! How much more shall I suffer in my usefulness, if I have wasted the 
opportunities I once had of acquainting myself with the great lights of antiquity, 
the Ante-Nicene fathers; or if I have droned away those precious hours wherein 
I might have made myself master of the sciences! How poorly must I many 
times drag on, for want of the helps which I have vilely cast away! But is not 
my case still worse, if I have loitered away the time wherein I should have per- 
fected myself in Greek and Hebrew? I might before this have been critically 
acquainted with these treasuries of sacred knowledge. But they are now hid 
from my eyes; they are close locked up, and I have no key to open them. How. 
ever, have I used all possible diligence to supply that grievous defect, (so far as 
it can be supplied now,) by the most accurate knowledge of the English Scrip- 
tures? Do I meditate therein day and night? Do I think (and consequently 
speak) thereof, ‘when I sit in the house, and when I walk by the way; when I 
lie down, and when I rise up?’ By this means have I at length attained a tho- 
rough knowledge, as of the sacred text, so of its literal and spiritual meaning ? 
Otherwise how can I attempt to instruct others therein? Without this, I am a 
blind guide indeed! I am absolutely incapable of teaching my flock what I have 
never learned myself; no more fit to lead souls to God, than I am to govern the 
world. 

2. And yet there is a higher consideration than that of gifts; higher than any 
or all of these joined together; a consideration in view of which all externa] and 
all intellectual endowments vanish into nothing. Am I such as I ought to be, 
with regard to the grace of God? The Lord God enable me to judge aright of 
this! 
And, (1.) What was my intention in taking upon me this office and ministry ? 
What was it, in taking charge of this parish, either as minister or curate? Was 
it always, and is it now, wholly and solely to glorify God, and save souls? Has 
my eye been singly fixed on this, from the beginning hitherto? Had I never, 
have I not now, any mixture in my intention; any alloy of baser metal? Had Tf, 
or have I, no thought of worldly gain; ‘filthy lucre,’ as the apostle terms it? 
Had I at first, have I now, no secular view? no eye to honor or preferment ? 
_ plentiful income ; or, at least, a competency? a warm and comfortable live- 
lihood ? 

Alas! my brother! ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness ® Was a comfortable livelihood, then, your motive for entering into the 
ministry ? And do you avow this in the face of the sun, and without one blush 
upon your cheek’? I cannot compare you with Simon Magus; you are many 
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degrees beneath him. He offered to give money for the gift of God, the power 
of conferring the Holy Ghost. Hereby, however, he showed that he set a higher 
value on the gift, than on the money which he would have parted with for it. 
But you do not; you set a far higher value on the money than on the gift; inso- 
much that you do not desire, you will not accept of the gift, unless the money 
accompany it! The bishop said, when you was ordained, ‘ Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost.’ But that was the least of your care. Let who will receive this, so you 
receive the money, the revenue of a good benefice. While you minister the word 
and sacraments before God, He gives the Holy Ghost to those who duly receive 
them: so that, ‘through your hands,’ likewise, ‘the Holy Ghost is,’ in this sense, 
‘given’ now. But you have little concern whether He be or not; so little, that 
you will minister no longer, He shall be given no more either through your lips 
or hands, if you have no more money for your labor. O Simon, Simon! what 
a saint wert thou, compared to many of the most honorable men now in Chris. 
tendom! 

Let not any either ignorantly or wilfully mistake me. I would not ‘muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ I know the spiritual ‘laborer,’ too, ‘is worthy 
of his reward ;’ and, that, if ‘we sow unto’ our flock ‘spiritual things,’ it is meet 
that we ‘reap of their carnal things.’ I do not therefore blame, no, not in any 
degree, a minister’s taking a yearly salary; but I blame his seeking it. The thing 
blamable is the having it in his view, as the motive, or any part of the motive, 
for entering into this sacred office. 


Hic nigrz succus loliginis, hec est 
rugo mera. 


[‘ This is fell poison’s biackest juice.’ —BoscawEN.] 


If preferment, or honor, or profit, was in his eye, his eye was not single. And 
our Lord knew no medium between a single and an evileye. The eye, therefore, 
which is not single is evil. It is a plain, adjudged case. He then that has any 
other design in undertaking or executing the office of a minister than purely this, 
to glorify God and save souls, his eye is not single. Of consequence, it is evil ; 
and therefore his ‘whole body’ must be ‘ full of darkness.’ ‘The light which is 
in’ him ‘is’ very ‘darkness; darkness covers his whole soul; he has no solid 
peace; he has no blessing from God; and there is no fruit of his labors. 

It is no wonder that they who see no harm in this, see no harm in adding one 
living to another, and, if they can, another to that; yet still wiping their mouth, 
and saying, they have done no evil. In the very first step, their eye was not 
single; therefore their mind was filled with darkness. So they stumble on still 
in the same mire, till their feet ‘stumble on the dark mountains.’ 

It is pleaded, indeed, that ‘a small living will not maintain a large family.’ 
Maintain! How ? It will not clothe them ‘in purple and fine linen ; nor enable 
them to fare ‘sumptuously every day :’ but will not the living you have now 
afford you and yours the plain necessaries, yea, and conveniences, of life? Will 
it not maintain you in the frugal, Christian simplicity which becomes a minister 
of Christ? It will not maintain you in pomp and grandeur, in elegant luxury, in 
fashionable sensuality. So much the better. If your eyes were open, whatever 
your income was, you would flee from these as from hell fire. 

It has been pleaded, Secondly, ‘ By having a larger income, I am able to do 
more good.’ But dare you aver, in the presence of God, that it was singly with 
this view, only for this ‘end, that you sought a larger income? If not, you are 
still condemned before God; your eye was not single. Do not therefore quibble 
and evade. This was not your motive of acting. It was not the desire of doing 
more good, whether to the souls or bodies of men; it was not the love of God: 
(you know it was not; your own conscience is as a thousand witnesses :) but it 
was ‘the love of money,’ and ‘the desire of other things,’ which animated you 
in this pursuit. If, then, the word of God is true, you are in darkness still : it 
fills and covers your soul. 

I might add, a larger income does not necessarily imply a capacity of doing 
more spiritual good. And this is the highest kind of good. It is good to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked: but it is a far nobler good to ‘save souls from 
death,’ to ‘ pluck’ poor ‘ brands out of the burning.’ And it is that to which you 
are peculiarly called, and to which you have solemnly promised to ‘bend all your 
studies and endeavors.’ But you are by no means sure, that, by adding a second 
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living to your first, you shall be more capable of doing good in this kind, than 
you would have been had you laid out all your time, and all your strength, on 
your first flock. 

‘ However, I shall be able to do more temporal good.’ You are not sure even 
of this. ‘If riches increase, they are increased that eat them.’ Perhaps your 
expenses may rise proportionably with your income. But if not, if you have a 
greater ability, shall you have a greater willingness, to do good? You have no 
reason in the world to believe this. There are a thousand instances of the con- 
trary. How many have less will when they have more power! Now they have 
more money, they love it more; when they had little, they did their ‘ diligence 
gladly to give of that little ” but since they have had much, they are so far from 
‘ giving plenteously,’ that they can hardly afford to give at all. 

‘But by my having another living, I maintain a valuable man, who might 
otherwise want the necessaries of life.’ I answer, (1.) Was this your whole and 
sole motive in seeking that other living? If not, this plea will not clear you from 
the charge; your eye was not single. (2.) If it was, you may put it beyond 
dispute; you may prove at once the purity of your intention :—make that valua- 
ble man rector of one of your parishes, and you are clear before God and man. 

But what can be pleaded for those who have two or more flocks, and take care 
of none ef them? who just look at them now and then for a few days, and then 
remove to a convenient distance, and say, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry ? 

Some years ago I was asking a plain man, ‘ Ought not he who feeds the fiock, 
to eat of the milk of the flock?” He answered: ‘ Friend, I have no objection to 
that. But what is that to him who does not feed the flock? He stands on the 
tar side of the hedge, and feeds himself. It is another who feeds the flock ; and 
ought he to have the milk of the flock? What canst thou say for him? Truly, 
nothing at all; and he will have nothing to say for himself, when the great 
Shepherd shall pronounce that just sentence, ‘Bind’ the unprofitable servant 
‘hand and foot, and cast him into outer darkness.’ 

I have dwelt the longer on this head, because a right intention is the first point 
of all, and the most necessary of all; inasmuch as the want of this cannot be 
supplied by any thing else whatsoever. It is the setting out wrong; a fault 
never to be amended, unless you return to the place whence you came, and set 
out right. It is impossible therefore to lay too great stress upon a single eye, a 
pure intention; without which, all our sacrifice, our prayers, sermons, and sacra- 
ments, are an abomination to the Lord. 

I cannot dismiss this important article, without touching upon one thing more. 
How many are directly concerned therein, I leave to the Searcher of hearts. 

You have been settled in a living or a curacy for some time. You are now 
going to exchange it for another. Why do youdo this? For what reason do 
you prefer this before your former living or curacy? ‘ Why, I had but fifty pounds 
a year where I was before, and now I shall have a hundred.’ And is this your 
real motive of acting? the true reason why you make the exchange? ‘It is: and 
is it not a sufficient reason?’ Yes, for a heathen; but not for one who calls him- 
self a Christian. 

Perhaps a more gross infatuation than this was never yet known upon earth. 
There goes one who is commissioned to be an ambassador of Christ, a shepherd 
of never dying souls, a watchman over the Israel of God, a steward of the mys- 
teries which ‘angels desire to look into.’ Where is he going? ‘To London, to 
Bristol, to Northampton.” Why does he go thither? ‘To get more money.” A 
tolerable reason for driving a herd of bullocks to one market rather than the 
other; though if a drover does this without any farther view, he acts as a heathen, 
not a Christian. But what a reason for leaving the immortal souls over whom 
the Holy Ghost had made you overseer! And yet this is the motive which not 
only influences in secret, but is acknowledged openly, and without a blush! Nay, 
it is excused, justified, defended ; and that not by a few, here and there, who are 
apparently void both of piety and shame; but by numbers of seemingly religious 
men, from one end of England to the other! 

(2.) Am I, Secondly, such as I ought to be, with regard to my affections? I 
am taken from among, and ordained for, men, in things pertaining to God. I 
stand between God and man, by the authority of the great Mediator, in the 
nearest and most endearing relation both to my Creator and to my fellow crea- 
tures. Have I accordingly given my heart to God, and to my brethren for His 
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sake? Do I love God with all my soul and strength? and my neighbor, every 
man, as myself? Does this love swallow me up, possess me whole, constitute my 
supreme happiness? Does it animate all my passions and tempers, and regulate 
all my powers and faculties? Is it the spring which gives rise to all my thoughts, 
and governs all my words and actions? If it does, not unto me, but unto God 
be the praise! If it does not, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner” 

At least, do I feel such a concern for the glory of God, and such a thirst after 
the salvation of men, that I am ready to do any thing, however contrary to my 
natural inclination, to part with any thing, however agreeable to me, to suffer 
any thing, however grievous to flesh and blood, so I may save one soul from hell ?. 
Is this my ruling temper at all times and in all places? Does it make all my 
labor light? If not, what a weariness is it! what a drudgery! Had I not far 
better hold the plough ? 

But is it possible this should be my ruling temper, if I still love the world? 
No, certainly ; if I ‘love the world, the love of the Father is not in me.’ The 
love of God is not in me, if I love money, if I love pleasure, so called, or diver- 
sion. Neither is it in me, if I am a lover of honor or praise, or of dress, or of 
good eating and drinking. Nay, even indolence, or the love of ease, is incon. 
sistent with the love of God. 

What a creature then is a covetous, an ambitious, a luxurious, an indolent, a 
diversion-loving clergyman! Is it any wonder that infidelity should increase, 
where any of these are to be found? that many, comparing their spirit with their 
profession, should blaspheme that worthy name whereby they are called? But 
‘wo be unto him by whom the offence cometh! It were good for that man if he 
had never been born.’ It were good for him now, rather than he should continue 
to turn the lame out of the way, ‘that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the depth of the sea!’ 

(3.) May not you, who are of a better spirit, consider, Thirdly, Am I such as 
I ought to be, with regard to my practice? Am I, in my private life, wholly 
devoted to God? Am I intent upon this one thing, to do in every point ‘not my 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me? Do I carefully and resolutely abstain 
from every evil word and work? ‘from all appearance of evil ?’ from all indiffer- 
ent things, which might lay a stumbling block in the way of the weak? Am I 
zealous of good works? As I have time, do I do good to all men? and that in 
every kind, and in as high a degree as I am capable ? 

How do I behave in the public work whereunto I am called,—in my pastoral 
character? Am I ‘a pattern’ to my ‘flock, in word, in behavior, in love, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity?” Is my ‘word,’ my daily conversation, ‘always in grace,’ 
always ‘meet to minister grace to the hearers? Is my behavior suitable to the 
dignity of my calling? Do I walk as Christ also walked? Does the love of God 
and man not only fill my heart, but shine through my whole conversation? Is 
the spirit, the temper which appears in all my words and actions, such as allows 
me to say with humble boldness, Herein ‘be ye followers of me, as I am of 
Christ?” Do all who have spiritual discernment take knowledge (judging of the 
tree by its fruits) that ‘the life which J now live, I live by faith in the Son of 
God;’ and that in all ‘simplicity and godly sincerity I have my conversation in 
the world?’ Am I exemplarily pure from all worldly desire, from all vile and 
vain affections? Is my life one continued labor of love, one tract of praising 
God and helping man? Do I in every thing see ‘Him who is invisible” And 
‘beholding with open face the glory of the Lord,’ am I ‘changed into the same 
image from glery to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord ?” 

Brethren, is not this our calling, even as we are Christians; but more emi- 
nently as we are ministers of Christ? And why (I will not say, do we fall short, 
but why) are we satisfied with falling so short of it? Is there any necessity laid 
upon us, of sinking so infinitely below our calling? Who hath required this at 
our hands? Certainly, not He by whose authority we minister. Is not His will 
the same with regard to us, as with regard to His first ambassadors? Is not His 
love, and is not His power still the same, as they were in the ancient days? 
Know we not that Jesus Christ ‘is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever?’ 
Why then may not you be as ‘ burning and as shining lights,’ as those that shone 
seventeen hundred years ago? Do you desire to partake of the same burning love, 
of the same shining holiness? Surely you do. You cannot but be sensible ‘it is 
the greatest blessing which can be bestowed on any child of man. Do you design 
it; aim at it; ‘press on to’ this ‘mark of the prize of the high calling of God ia 
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Christ Jesus?” Do you constantly and earnestly pray for it? Then, as the Lord 
liveth, ye shall attain. Only let us pray on, and ‘tarry at Jerusalem, till we be 
endued with power from on high.’ Let us continue in all the ordinances of God, 
particularly in meditating on His word, ‘in denying ourselves, and taking up 
our cross daily,’ and, ‘as we have time, doing good to all men;’ and then assu- 
redly ‘the great Shepherd’ of us and our flocks will ‘make us perfect in every 
good work to do His will, and work in us all that is well pleasing in His sight ” 
This is the desire and prayer of your brother and servant, in our common Lord, 
Joun WESLEY. 


London, February 6, 1756. 


It will be seen by the above that Mr. Wesley supports our views of the differ- 
ence between natural and acquired gifts, and the proper place which learning 
ought to hold in the Christian ministry. We hope, therefore, that we may no 
longer be accused of being ‘anti-Methodistical,’ and especially ‘anti-Wesleyan,’ 
for urging the importance of a sound theological education. 


BRIEF STRICTURES 


ON THE REV. MR. SUNDERLAND’S ‘ ESSAY ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION.’ 
By David Meredith Reese, M. D. 


Mr. Eprror,—The ‘ Essay‘on Theological Education,’ by Rev. La Roy Sun- 
derland, and published in the last number of your Magazine, being now spread 
before the Church under a more imposing form than when published in a pamphlet 
by the author, seems to me to call for animadversion and criticism, which other- 
wise might have been unnecessary. And while I freely award to the auti:or all 
the credit to which he may be entitled for his zeal in behalf of the cause of 
improvement in the education of our ministry; and while I admit that this cause 
is one worthy of the attention of the whole Church; and while at the same time 
I heartily approve of every well-directed effort to elevate the literary character 
both of our ministry and laity; yet I must confess, that I regard the Essay to 
which I refer, as highly exceptionable in many of its parts, and in some of them 
inconsistent either with Methodism or Christianity. It is from this deliberate 
conviction that I deem it a duty, notwithstanding the humble station I hold in 
the Church, to remonstrate against the doctrines of this Essay, thus early in their 
introduction among us, lest the author and kindred spirits, if there be such, may 
be emboldened by the silence of the Church to repeat the promulgation of senti- 
ments, which I am constrained to charge, as being heretical in fact and in form. 

That the author of the Essay may not even now be aware of the efiects it is 
likely to produce, and that he did not contemplate arraying himself against the 
highest authorities of our Church, is freely admitted. Indeed, its appearance in 
our Magazine affords prima facie evidence that the unmethodistical doctrines it 
advocates were overlooked by the sagacious editor himself, or he would not have 
given them circulation. 

The first assertion which follows the repetition of the truisms by which the 
Essay is introduced, is in the following words :— : 

‘The Bible and ecclesiastical history unite in the testimony, that, by nearly 
every Christian Church, which has ever been distinguished by the Divine appro- 
bation, a theological education has been considered an indispensable prerequisite 
for persons entering upon the Gospel ministry.’ The same oracular announce- 
ment is repeated on a subsequent page as follows :— 

‘A theological education—an education expressly adapted to the work of preach. 
ing the Gospel—has been considered an indispensable qualification in all persons 
who enter upon the duties of the Christian ministry, by the great proportion of 
the Church of God, from the earliest ages of the world.’ 

These broad and unqualified declarations of a ‘junior preacher,’ if it were not 
for the trifling fault that they are utterly unauthorized and unfounded, would 
utterly disfranchize three fourths of the Methodist ministry in the United States, 
both travelling and local, including this ‘junior preacher’ himself, and annihilate 
also the clerical character of a very large proportion of evangelical ministers in 
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most other denominations. It is no vindication to say that the author did not 
mean to go so far,—it is sufficient for me to prove that this ‘ Essay’ does. 

The ‘theological education’ for which the author contends, as being an ‘ indis- 
pensable prerequisite,’ ‘before they commence the work of the ministry,’ and 
which he affirms has the authority of ‘almost every Church which has ever 
existed, from the days of St. John to the present time; ‘excepting, of course, 
our own people as a Church,’ since he insists that ‘the Methodist Church, as 
one body, from the beginning, has formed an exception ;’ this ‘ theological train- 
ing’ he has clearly defined, so that his meaning cannot be misunderstood. The 
following sentences, some in his own words, and some in the ‘ langyage of ano- 
ther,’ but adopted in his Essay, are here appealed to. 

‘What I mean to say is, and the time, in my opinion, has come to say this 
very distinctly, that henceforward a three years’ course of study in theology is short 
enough, as a general rule. If any one is providentially prevented from pursuing 
it, that should be submitted to as his calamity ” 

Again: ‘In the first schools of Europe, established for the two great profes- 
sions, LAW and MEDICINE, the period of study is three, four, and in some cases five 
years, superadded to an academical education. But isthe care of men’s immortal 
interests a business that demands less maturity of preparation, than that of their 
bodies or estates” 

‘ Beside, is a young man of course qualified to be a religious teacher, because 
he is ardently pious? Then theological seminaries and education societies are a 
useless incumbrance to the world" ‘If preparation is necessary, Gop has decided 
that vacant churches and perishing sinners must wait till the preparation is made 
by study; for it is not now made by miracles.’ 

The foregoing extracts from the Essay are quoted from the Rev. Dr. Porter, 
then president of the theological seminary at Andover. And in proof that the 
author goes the whole with him, he says, ‘ These are just such views, as I would 
to God were engraven upon the heart of every member in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. And he adds, ‘I think I may say, that from personal knowledge I have 
given in the foregoing remarks the sentiments of the most enlightened, pious, and 
useful members both of our ministry and membership, throughout the country.’ 

Now these ‘ views,’ and ‘remarks,’ and ‘sentiments,’ it cannot be concealed, 
are none other than a plea for ‘theological seminaries,’ a training in which, is 
declared to be an ‘indispensable prerequisite’ ‘before entering upon the Gospel 
ministry.” To reconcile us to this we are told that ‘the idea of theological semi- 
naries among the Methodists is not something new, as many suppose, and their 
establishment would not be an innovation on the original plan of Wesley’ Indeed 
we are told that ‘the Wesleys themselves were trained and educated for this 
sacred work in the very way of which we have been speaking.’ Nay more: he 
affirms that John Wesley ‘ was made a minister precisely as the education societies 
make ministers at the present day!’ Indeed we are sagely informed, that ‘it does 
not alter the case at all whether suitable persons are led into the Gospel field 
through the medium of an education society, or a quarterly, or an annual con- 
ference.’ And after a sneer at those ‘ Methodists of the present day who sicken 
at the thought of educating men for the Gospel ministry,’ we are told that John 
Fletcher was once ‘the president of a theological seminary, at the same time that 
he was a Methodist.’ 

On these several topics I now proceed briefly to remark: and in reprobating 
such views, condemning such sentiments, and denying such assertions, as are 
here contained, I choose to incur the hazard of being excluded by this writer from 
the company of the ‘ most enlightened, pious, and useful members’ of the Church, 
for such he claims as sentimentally agreeing with him. This, however, I no 
more admit or believe, than I do his other affirmations, a few of which I shall 
attempt to disprove. 

I. I deny that a ‘theological education,’ such as that for which the author 
pleads, is an ‘indispensable prerequisite for persons entering upon the duties of 
the Christian ministry,’ or that such has been the sentiment or usage of the 
Christian Church ‘from the earliest ages.’ And here I shall waive all reference 
to the forced analogy attempted between the ‘schools of the prophets’ in the days 
of Samuel, and theological seminaries, as it is altogether too puerile to need 
refutation; and the other schools at Alexandria, Cesarea, &c, are equally irrele- 
vant, as every reader of their history well understands. Indeed, the ‘superior 
learning and extraordinary qualifications’ of both the teachers and students of 
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scholastic divinity in any of these ancient or modern schools, have never been 
rendered a blessing to the Church, nor have any of them been distinguished for 
ministerial success or usefulness in the Church of God. But to come more directly 
to the question at issue, I affirm that the introduction of ‘theological seminaries’ 
for training young men for the ministry, and ‘education societies,’ organized 
‘expressly for the purpose of finding out, and encouraging suitable persons to 
seek an education for the ministry,’ are innovations into the Christian Church of 
very modern date, unknown to Christ or his apostles, or to the Christian fathers, 
in any ancient Church which has ever been ‘distinguished by the Divine appro- 
bation.’ And, moreover, I regard such societies and seminaries, founded on such 
principles, as in their nature adverse to the purity of the Gospel ministry, and in 
their tendency pernicious in the highest degree. They are founded on the anti- 
Christian sentiment, that the duty of preaching the Gospel is a ‘ business,’ a trade, 
a secular profession, like ‘law and medicine,’ requiring a similar ‘ training,’ as an 
‘ indispensable prerequisite,’ and hence a ‘three years’ course of study’ is insisted 
upon as an indispensable qualification. But the tendency of such institutions as 
already developed, and they have been experimenting but a few years compara- 
tively, has been ‘evil, only evil, and that continually.” Young men, who are 
unfit for any and every other occupation, or have fallen through in some more 
appropriate vocation, have been ‘trained’ for the ministry, and having acquired 
the ‘ indispensable prerequisite,’ have been proclaimed as ‘ competent ministers,’ to 
the exclusion of their less learned, but more evangelical brethren, and Christian 

Churches in our land by hundreds are now groaning under the burden of these 
men-made ministers, and souls by thousands are ‘ perishing for lack of knowledge 

around them, while they are consoling themselves with the reflection that they 
have been regularly trained in a theological seminary, and possess the ‘ indispen- 

sable prerequisite’ for the ‘business’ of preaching the Gospel, by their ‘three 

years’ course of study.’ It is a well-authenticated fact, that the greatest drones 

in the Gospel ministry, idlers in the vineyard, and useless cumberers of the 

ground, who now afflict and curse the Church, are among those who glory in 

their theological education and ministerial training, instead of the cross of Christ ; 

while it is equally notorious, that among the most useful and successful preachers 

in this and other lands, hundreds and thousands are found, whom the Holy Ghost 

has thrust out into the work, without the ‘indispensable prerequisite,’ and who, 

though deficient in the ‘enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ are ‘mighty in the 

Scriptures,’ ‘full of faith,’ and ‘ anointed with the unction of the Holy One.’ God 

almighty has put His seal upon them, by living epistles known and read of all 

men. 

II. I maintain, that the ‘idea of theological seminaries ts something new in 
Methodism, and that it 1s an innovation upon the original plan of Mr. Wesley,’ 
the assertion to the contrary notwithstanding. Nay more: no man can find, in 
all Mr. Wesley said or wrote, any shadow of evidence that he would have endured 
the proposition, that his preachers, ‘ before entering upon the work of the minis- 
try,’ should go through a ‘three years’ course of study,’ much less that any 
literary or theological training should be regarded as an ‘indispensable prerequi- 
site.’ It is well known that his authority in the premises was supreme ; his will 
was law; and had he desired any such ‘training,’ no man knew better how to 
provide it and enforce it than he. We know, indeed, that his predilection for 
Church order caused him to hesitate in the case of that man of God, Mr. Max- 
field, for example, but when his mother communicated her opinion that he was 
‘as much called of God to preach’ as her son was, and bade him ‘examine the 
fruits of his preaching,’ this settled the question, and he says he ‘could not 
venture to forbid him.’ In this case however, as in every other, his scruples did 
not turn on his want of ‘theological training,’ or of human learning, but solely 
in reference to ecclesiastical authority; for he had never heard of a ‘theological 
seminary,’ nor dreamed of such a ‘ course,’ as an ‘indispensable,’ or even desirable 
‘ prerequisite.’ Accordingly, in the minutes of one of his earliest conferences we 
have the following explicit declaration of his views on the subject of the call and 
qualifications for the ministry, which has been unchanged by his successors in 
England, and is ‘incorporate* into our own book of Discipline, to the present 
hour, by the act of the supreme authorities of the Methodist E. Church, viz. 

‘Q. How shall we try those who think they are moved by the Holy Ghost, and 
called of God to preach? 

‘A. Inquire, First, Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they the 
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love of God abiding inthem? Do they desire and seek nothing but God? And 
are they holy in all manner of conversation ? 

‘Second. Have they gifts (as well as grace) for the work? Have they a 
clear, sound understanding ? Have they a right judgment in the things of God ? 
Have they a _ conception of salvation by faith? And has God-given them 
any degree of utterance?" Do they speak justly, readily, clearly ? ; 

‘Third. Have they fruit? Are any truly convinced of sin, and converted to 
God by their preaching ? 

‘As long as these marks concur in any, we believe he is called of God to 
preach.’ 

And is it possible, that neither Wesley, nor Methodism any where knows 
any thing of the ‘ indispensable prerequisite’ of this ‘junior preacher ?” Not a 
word like this. Has he entered a ‘ theological seminary ?’ Has he gone through 
a ‘three years’ course of study?’ Has he been trained for the ministry by an 
‘education society’ ‘organized for the purpose of finding out and encouraging 
such persons ?? Not a word. But we are told that the times have ‘altered sinte the 
days of Wesley.’ ‘Truly they have, or this Essay had never been written by a 
Methodist preacher, either junior or senior. But is it not strange that the general 
conference of 1832 had not then light enough to discover, that the ‘ indispensable 
prerequisite’ ‘before entering upon the Gospel ministry’ is a literary and theolo- 
gical training, and that they did not amend the Discipline accordingly ? 

But although this criterion, by which Mr. Wesley and our Church universal, 
have ever decided the question of a call to the ministry, is our supreme ecclesi- 
astical law, yet we find the author of the Essay under notice, who is a member 
and minister of the Church, complains most grievously that we ‘ keep our Dis- 
cipline,’ and do not ‘mend it,’ and hence he asks among other grave queries, 
‘ Do we not say, in the constant practice of our quarterly and Sc a ag 
that if one has gifts, grace, and a sound understanding, [and fruits ?] itis enough ?” 
Certainly we do, and while we are Methodists we must continue to do so, for 
to say any thing else is to be ‘without law, and above law,’ and in thus 
quarrelling with the usages of the Church on this subject, the author is found 
‘ inveighing against the Discipline,’ which is regarded among us as a high mis- 
demeanor. 

In an attempt to show some semblance of authority for the reference made to 
Mr. Wesley’s ‘ original plan,’ as furnishing justification of ‘theological seminaries 
among the Methodists,’ allusion is made to the ‘seminary for laborers’ which was 
in contemplation by that holy man, as early as 1744 and 1745, but never consum- 
mated; and the sentiments of Dr. Clarke, Mr. Watson, and others friendly to 
such an organization are also appealedt 0. Indeed we are not only told that Lady 
Huntingdon’s school, was a ‘theological seminary’ when Mr. Fletcher had the 
charge of it, but reference is made to the proposed institution, now in its infancy, 
among our brethren in England, and this too is called a ‘ theological seminary,’ 
and all this is represented as confirmatory of the doctrines of this Essay. How 
far any of these allusions contribute to the object of the writer will presently 
appear. 

PWith respect to Mr. Wesley’s ‘ seminary for laborers’ it will not be pretended 
that had it been established, it would have borne any, the least resemblance to 
a ‘theological seminary,’ such as that for which the author contends. The 
‘laborers’ were those who were already in the work of the ministry, his ‘ helpers’ 
and ‘assistants,’ and none but such were ever contemplated as its beneficiaries. 
He never thought of training young men, ‘ pious’ or ‘ indigent’ though they be, 
for the ministry; but after the great Head of the Church had designated them 
as ‘laborers’ in the vineyard, then, and net till then, did he wish provision for 
their literary and theological improvement. And, accordingly, in the absence 
of the ‘ seminary’ he enforced the ‘ subserviency of literature to usefulness in the 
ministry’ and enjoined upon his preachers a ‘large course of theological and 
general reading.’ In these opinions and in this practice, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Wat- 
son, and the authorities of the Wesleyan Methodists, as well as those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, have always concurred, and are more and more 
diligent ininculcating. In no other way can these names be justly appealed to on 
the subject. 

III. The allusion made by the author of the Essay to the recent act of the 
British conference is singularly unfortunate for his purpose, as will appear for 


the following reasons :— 
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First. It is called ‘the Wesleyan Theological Institution, for the improvement 
of the junior preachers.’ Here is nothing about the indispensable prerequisite, 
before they enter upon the work of preaching the Gospel: for they must be 
‘preachers ‘ before’ they enter the institution. 

Second. The qualifications for admission are, that they must be ‘ preachers,who 
have passed the examinations required by our rules, obtained the consent of their 
respective quarterly meetings, and the recommendation of the superintendents 
and district meetings, and shall have been placed by the conference on the pre- 
sident’s list of reserve, and none else are-eligible.” Here we see that the idea of 
Mr. Wesley’s ‘seminary for laborers’ is scrupulously observed, and so far from 
its being regarded as an ‘indispensable prerequisite’ before being licensed to 
preach, or entering upon the work of the ministry, it is only the ‘list of reserve,’ 
the excess of supply over the demand for laborers, that are eligible, and ‘ none 
else” And hence provision is made that every year it shall be decided by a 
committee, which of the young preachers shall be sent to the institution, and 
which shall be. kept on the ‘list of reserve’ for the immediate service of the 
home and foreign work; and it is also provided that they may be allowed 
to remain in the school for a longer or shorter time, as may be found consistent 
with the claims of the connection, for the immediate supply of the work with 
their services as preachers. 

Now every feature of this establishment is in strict conformity with Methodism 
in every aspect, and it would meet with no opposition in any country among 
our people; but at the same time it has no resemblance to the ‘theological 
seminaries,’ as they exist in this country, nor does it at all conform to the views 
of the ‘junior preacher’ in his labored Essay. 

Wherein does this transatlantic provision for the improvement of the junior 
preachers differ from the measures now in operation in most of the conferences 
of our Church? And if any of our conferences had a list of junior preachers in 
‘reserve,’ for whom there was no field of labor, would not a similar course be 
marked out for them? And is not the ‘course of study’ for persons on trial 
for our itinerancy, virtually the same thing? And if any of our junior preachers, 
who apply unsuccessfully for admission into the itinerancy, because there are 
no circuits or stations, should go, as they ought to do, to any of our seminaries 
or colleges, for the improvement of their minds in literature and theology, 
would not the Church sustain them, and rejoice in it? But.all this is regarded 
in this Essay as ‘ availing nothing,’ so long as a theological education is not con- 
sidered an ‘ indispensable prerequisite for persons entering upon the duties of the 
Christian ministry.’ For after distinctly admitting the provisions alluded to, he 
says, ‘ But my inquiry is, why no kind of study, either literary or theological, 
has ever been required, either in the Discipline or general-usage of the Metho- 
dist Church, as a requisite for persons BerorE they commence in the actual 
service of God’s sanctuary ?” Hence I repeat that the doctrines of this Essay are 
unmethodistical. 

IV. But once more: we are told by this author, that Mr. Wesley was ‘ made 
a minister, in the very same way precisely as the education societies make minis- 
ters at the present day.’ And at the risk of the application of his epithet, ‘ fool 
hardiness,’ I meet this statement by an unequivocal denial. It is a gross, and 
I had almost said an inexcusable mistake. My veneration for Mr. Wesley, and 
his hallowed memory, inspires a righteous indignation in. my soul against such 
an imputation, which I hesitate not to say, if he were living, would be repelled 
with the tones of mild but firm remonstrance with which he resisted other here- 
tical accusations: for heresy he would have regarded it. Indeed, I question 
whether either the education societies, or theological seminaries will be con- 
eiliated, if such was the author’s expectation, by such a statement as this. Let 
us glance at it for a moment. ‘ 

When was Mr. Wesley thus made a minister? Was it at the age of eight 
years, when he was admitted by his father to the sacrament? Or was it at 
Oxford, before or after he was ordained a deacon and priest? It must certainiy 
have been before he sailed for America. And if so, do the ‘education societies 
make ministers, in the same way precisely, at this day?” What kind of minister 
was he made? Let him answer. 

‘I went to America to convert the Indians, but O! who shall convert me? 
And now it is upward of two years since I left my native country, in order te 
teach the Georgia Indians the nature of Christianity; but what have I learned 
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myself, in the meantime? Why (what I least of all expected) that I who went 
to America to convert others was never converted myself. What a strong tes- 
timony in favor of those ministers who are made precisely in the same way 
at this day! And speaking of other such ministers, he says, ‘ Are they read in 
philosophy? So was I. In ancient or modern tongues? So was I also. Are 
they versed in the science of divinity? I too have studied it many years, &c, 
&c. (See Watson’s Wesley.) 

Here we see what kind of a minister Mr. Wesley was made by his ‘literary and 
theological training,’ although he was all the while in the possession of the 
‘indispensable prerequisite,’ and thus far had been ‘made a minister precisely 
in the same way,’ says the writer of the Essay, that the ‘education societies 
make ministers at the present day.’ I charitably hope this is also a mistake of 
the author, for these societies are dishonored by the imputation, no less than is 
Mr. Wesley. 

The truth is, he was made a minister by the Holy Ghost, either simultaneously 
with his conversion, or immediately after it; for he was not a minister of Christ 
until then, in his own opinion, notwithstanding his ‘ training,’ and his ordina- 
tions superadded. And Mr. Watson so regards him, for after relating Mr. Wes- 
ley’s conversion, he says, ‘ From this time Mr. Wesley commenced his laborious 
and glorious ministry,’ although no one can doubt that his varied learning was 
an invaluable advantage to him in his subsequent ministrations. Still it did not 
qualify him for the work, for he yet lacked that ‘indispensable prerequisite,’ 
which no seminary, either literary or theological, could furnish. While then it is 
true, that he was ‘trained’ for the regular ministry of the Church of England, 
and inducted into it, yet this was then but little else than a secular profession, 
like that of medicine, for he was trained at Oxford by a regular course of medi- 
cine, as well as divinity, and still he was not made a ‘ minister of Christ.” The 
qualification he deemed essential for this holy office was a Divine call, and it 
was accompanied by the tests in his own experience, which he afterward applied 
to others, viz. First, grace; Second, gifts; Third, fruits; and these only he 
taught to be the ‘ indispensable prerequisites.’ 

V. To show that this writer would depreciate the holy office of the ministry 
to the standard of mere secular callings, the following sentence is adduced from 
his Essay :-— 

‘A man’s being moved by a laudable desire to become a merchant certainly 
does not make him one; nor does an honest desire to become a mechanic, con- 
stitute any one a mechanic who indulges it; any more than a person’s being 
moved by the Holy Ghost to call sinners torepentance, qualifies him, in every sense 
of the word, for the most successful performance of this work.’ 

Here then a comparison is instituted between the motion of a desire to be a 
merchant or mechanic, and being moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
Gospel. If this sentence means to recognize a Divine call to the ministry at 
all, it would leave us to infer, that he who is thus moved, is to understand himself 
to be called of God to preach, not now, but by and by, when he shall have 
acquired the ‘ indispensable prerequisite,’ by a theological training. But if, as 
would seem more probable, he means that the Divine call, so named, is nothing 
more than a ‘ laudable desire,’ or ‘ honest desire,’ and that it is the same, whether 
to be a merchant, mechanic, or minister, a lawyer, or physician ; then his whole 
scheme is not merely unmethodistical but anti-Christian. And that Church, how- 
ever highly exalted in character and usefulness, however evangelical in doctrine 
or discipline, which shall] enter into these ‘ views,’ will be cursed with ‘ blasting 
and mildew,’ and Ichabod may be written upon her altars. 

VI. I object to this Essay, moreover, because of the injustice whith is done 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, andto her ministers. I say injustice, and 
in proof would refer to such questions as the following, ‘ Why has our Church 
never made any provision for qualifying such to preach the Gospel, as she 
believes the Holy Spirit calls to this work” If the writer means his ‘ indis- 
pensable prerequisite,’ by a ‘theological seminary,’ it is easy to answer his ques- 
tion, for the Church never regarded this as an essential qualification, much less 
the only one. But does he mean to say, that we have made no ante for 
qualifying those whom we believe God has called to this work? That he does, 
the following sentences from the Essay will show :—‘ Has the Methodist 
Church any usage or practice from which one might be led to infer that an 
education of any kind is indispensably necessary before one can be licensed as 
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a preacher of the Gospel? Nay, are not many of her usages the most directly 
calculated to give the impression that an education is not necessary ? Do we not 
say in the constant practice of our quarterly and annual conferences, that if one 
has gifts, grace, and a sound understanding, it is enough ?’ And accordingly the 
Essay proceeds to affirm by the like interrogatories, that our Church ‘ often say that 
one is qualified to go out in the awful and responsible office of a public teacher of 
Christian theology, when in fact he has never read or studied one single book on any 
subject embraced in the science which he is licensed to teach to others! Nay more : 
when he himself will tell you that he has indeed never studied any thing enough 
to acquire a knowledge of the very first principles of his VERNACULAR TONGUE !’ 

What a picture is here drawn of our Church and ministry by this ‘junior 
preacher!” We marvel that he was not conscious of the gross injustice he has 
thus done to his own Church, and to his senior brethren. No intelligent mem- 
ber or friend of the Methodist Episcopal Church can fail to perceive, that she 
is cruelly ‘ wounded in the house of her friends! That there are Africans in 
some of the slave states, and Indians in our missions, who have been licensed 
to preach, though they could not read even the Bible, is undoubtedly true, and 
the writer would scarcely be willing to question the propriety of such accommo. 
dation to emergencies, much less to assail the Church, because of these rare 
instances which are exceptions to the general rules. It is plain from his refer. 
ence to ‘our quarterly and annual conferences’ that he had not these cases in 
his eye; but designed to convey the impression that it was done ‘often,’ and 
even our ‘constant practice /’ Such will be the inference legitimately drawn 
from this paragraph, by all who know no better. 

Here then we take occasion to say, that this whole representation is as unjust 
as it is unkind, and that our ‘usages’ amply demonstrate, that an ‘ education. 
- is necessary,’ and we deny that it is the ‘ constant practice of our quarterly and 
annual conferences,’ or that we ‘often say practically’ that one is qualified to 
preach, who has ‘never read or studied one single book,’ or that has never 
‘acquired a knowledge of the very first principles of his vernacular tongue !’ 
That some such men may be found in our ministry, is the fault of those who 
administer our rules, and not in the rules themselves. 

I shall content myself here, by simply referring to the definition given in our 
book of Discipline to the term ‘ cirts,’ as explained by Mr. Wesley himself, in 
his directions as to the ‘ indispensable prerequisites,’ of those ‘who think they 
are called of God to preach.’ He says, inquire, ‘Have they a clear, sound under- 
standing ? Have they a right judgment in the things of God? Have they a just 
conception of salvation by faith? And has God given them any degree of utter- 
ance? Do they speak justly, readily, clearly”? Now will the writer of the 
Essay pretend, that these ‘ gifts’ will all appear in those who have ‘ never read a 
single book,’ not even the Bible, nor acquired ‘a knowledge of the very first 
principles of their vernacular tongue ?’ And yet these are the ‘ gifts’ by which 
we are to try every candidate for license to preach, if we are governed by our 
book of Discipline. And yet this Essay affirms that ‘ for all that any of our 
rules say to the contrary,’ our teachers of Christian theology may be thus utterly 
and hopelessly ignorant. 

What means the requirement of our Discipline, that our preachers should ‘ spend 
all the morning, or at least five hours in twenty-four, in reading,’ ‘and to read 
the most useful books and that regularly and constantly ?? What means the 
“course of study’ required by the conferences, according to his. own admission, 
for persons on trial, after they have entered the ministry, and which the New- 
England conference and some others have adopted for candidates before they 
are admitted on trial? From the whole scope of this Essay, those who know no 
better are taught to believe, that the Methodist Episcopal Church are incapable 
of appreciating the importance of human learning, as subsidiary to usefulness 
in her ministers, than which nothing can be more remote from the truth. It is 
the mere cant and railing of our enemies that we, as a Church, depreciate or 
undervalue learning in our ministers, and those who have acquired the most 
exalted popularity every where, it is well known, have been those who have drank 
the most diligently at the fountains of knowledge and science. Some such, in- 
deed many such, we have now, and have had from the beginning; and our 
people have not been slow in estimating their worth, and honoring them for their 
superiority. But with very few exceptions they were called of God tothe minis- 
try, and were not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but went forth to the work, 
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and by diligence and application they have cultivated learning, both secular and 
theological learning, while they have not ceased to labor in the vineyard, until 
they are ‘workmen that need not be ashamed.’ And such receive ‘ double honor,’ 
and are every where esteemed very highly in love for their work’s sake. That 
there are instances of gross idleness, and criminal ignorance too, in the ranks of 
the ministry, is freely admitted ; but this is not to be ascribed to any lack of 
provision on the part of the Church, nor to any want of disposition among its 
members to promote and encourage learning. Such men would have been drones, 
however ample provision might have been made for their education by any 
Church. 

It -is true that Methodism, from the beginning, has denied the doctrine of 
this Essay, that a literary or theological education is an ‘ indispensable prerequi- 
site,’ or an essential qualification in any aspect. This is apparent from the 
writings of Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, and Watson ; and with equal pertinacity 
and uniformity in our own country, by Asbury, Cooper, Bangs, and Emory, all 
of whom have expressed themselves unequivocally upon this subject ;—while at 
the same time all these writers agree in the importance of reading and study, 
and in the value of human learning, as a secondary qualification for usefulness, 
as an auxiliary, truly desirable in the work of the ministry, but by no means 
essential, much less indispensable to be acquired, before entering upon their duty. 

A single fact will show the fallacy of this doctrine of the Essay, and it is 
this. There have been in every period of our history not a few, but multiplied 
instances of ministers, who, like John Newton, Francis Asbury, William Bram. 
well, Benjamin Abbott, Freeborn Garrettson, and a host of similar worthies, who 
have given full proof of their ministry, by a success approximating to that of the 
apostolic age. And though without his ‘indispensable prerequisite,’ they were 
called and qualified by the Holy Ghost, and while fulfilling their high commission, 
by entering the highways and hedges, proclaiming the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, they were ‘trained’ in his school, and some of them availed themselves 
of every possible means of improvement, and brought reason and revelation, art 
and science, heaven and earth, into requisition to contribute to their usefulness 
in the work. And of these it may be said, as of hundreds of evangelical men 
whom we have now in the field, that they entered the work before they had the 
opportunity of theological education, or ever saw a ‘theological seminary,’ and 
yet in no other college than a circuit, with no other library than could be carried 
in their saddlebags, they have become able ministers of the New Testament ; 
and in point of character, talents, qualifications, and usefulness, will honorably 
compare with the same number of men sought and found by all the education 
societies in the land. We challenge the comparison, and await the issue. 

Let no one then believe from this writer’s Essay that our Church fosters igno-. 
rance in her ministry, or that we are unmindful of the value of learning. We 
are only strenuous in maintaining that human erudition shall not be regarded as 
a primary qualification, much less an indispensable one. And while we strenuously 
urge upon all our ministers habits of study, the cultivation of the sciences, and 
the acquisition of knowledge, yet we hold no fellowship with the doctrine, that 
when calied of God to the work, they are to excuse themselves from immediate 
obedience, until they shall have gone through a three years’ course of study in a 
‘theological seminary. Much less can Methodism endure the sentiment, that 
young men are to be bred for the ministry, as for law or physic, or learn the trade 
of preaching, as. that of a mechanic or merchant. The ‘business,’ as it is here 
styled, of ‘calling sinners to repentance,’ is one for which no man can be qualified 
by the appointment of men, or human learning, for ‘none but He that made the 
world can make a minister;’ and when he is so made by the infallible Head of 
the Church, let no man say that any indispensable prerequisite is lacking. If 
moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel, he will feel his obligation, ‘as 
much as in him lies,’ to seek every requisite and desirable qualification, and he 
will be admonished by our Discipline to ‘read and study, or quit the ministry.’ 
And such are every day demonstrating that there are other modes of ‘literary 
and theological training,’ quite as successful in qualifying for the labors of the 
sanctuary as that of the ‘education societies and theological seminaries.’ 

‘The great curse of the Church,’ says the Rev. Dr. Bangs, ‘ has ever been the 
introducing of worldly-minded men into the ministry, who had no other qualifi- 
cation for their office, than human erudition and the appointment of men.”* And 

* See Note A at the end of the article. 
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while education societies are employed in ‘ finding out’ and ‘encouraging’ persons 
to be trained for the ministry, it cannot be otherwise than that the Church will 
continue to suffer from this intrusion of unhallowed men into the sanctuary of 
God. It is true, that indigent pious young men are those usually selected ; yet 
it will not be pretended, that every pious young man is called of God to the 
ministry, and indeed this Essay denies that even ardent piety is a qualification. 
Still, however, whatever qualification is absent, the ‘indispensable prerequisite’ 
of a theological education must of course take the precedence of every other, for 
without it neither ‘piety,’ nor being ‘moved of the Holy Ghost’ to enter the 
ministry, is sufficient ;—though a man have ‘ gifts, grace, and fruits,’ yet still this 
Essay would exclaim, ‘ All this availeth nothing,’ so long as the ‘indispensable 
prerequisite’ is wanting. 

VII. There is one more sentiment advanced in this Essay, against which in 
the name of our common Christianity I would here enter my protest, and in 
behalf of Methodism especially record adisclaimer. It is in the allusion made to 
the necessity of accommodating ourselves to the day and age in which we live. 
The writer says, ‘ There is scarcely any perceptible similarity between the age in 
which we live now, and that in which Mr. Wesley lived; as little indeed as there 
is to be seen between the manner of God’s calling men into the ministry then, and. 
the manner of His doing this now.’ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur cum 
illis! Indeed! And is this true in any conceivable aspect? Did God call men 
into the ministry then in one way, and now in another? Did He in those days. 
dispense with the ‘ indispensable prerequisite,’ and has He since given a new reve- 
lation to this junior preacher, cancelling that dispensation? Nay verily, ‘God 
made man upright, and he has sought out many inventions;’ and this is one 
of them. From the days of Christ until now, the call and qualification for the 
work of the ministry have been unchanged and unchangeable, and God forbid 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church should ever endure the ‘ heavenly-looking 
heresy,’ which would imply the contrary. That Mr. Wesley, with his helpers 
and assistants, were called to do an extraordinary work, and that they were 
- endued with extraordinary grace, is undeniable; but this was designed to ‘ put 
to nought the ignorance of foolish men,’ who had already become ‘ wise above 
what was written.” This Essay affirms that ‘the regular and ordinary ministers 
of Wesley’s day were generally backslidden, or such as never possessed the life 
and power of godliness ;’ and thus presents us with all that was extraordinary in 
the case. The holy office had degenerated until ‘human erudition and the 
appointment of men’ were the only ‘indispensable prerequisites ;’ and in signal 
refutation of this doctrine, Mr. Wesley and his preachers went forth in the name 
and strength of their Divine Master, and the most of them were like an equal 
proportion of the primitive apostles, for they too were recognized as ‘ unlearned 
and ignorant men,’ and thus manifested that ‘the excellency of the power is of 
God, and not of men.’ 

Let it not be supposed, however, that any of our first ministers could justly be 
denominated ‘ignorant men ;’ for although unlearned in the scholastic divinity 
of the times, and without the classical attainments now deemed ‘ indispensable’ 
by those who agree with the essayist; yet they had learned in the school of 
Christ, were called and qualified by His Spirit, and armed with the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, they preached ‘ Jesus and the resurrection,’ with 
demonstration from on high. Such have been many of their successors, who 
never had the opportunity, had they even desired it, of going through a ‘literary 
or theological training,’ and though they may be disowned by men, for lack of 
‘ prerequisites’ which they deem ‘indispensable; yet in the day of eternity hun. 
dreds and thousands of such ministers, with their seals, will be found among the 
redeemed, ‘elect, chosen of God, and precious.’* 

But while we protest against theological learning being made an ‘ indispensable 
prerequisite’ for the ministry of the Gospel, we are free to admit the high im. . 
portance of sanctified learning, and would fain promote, by every possible means, 
the diligent and persevering acquisition of every species of useful science upon 
all those whom God calls to the work. But before we consent to educate men 
for the ministry, we must have satisfactory evidence that the great Head of the 
Church has designated them for His use; and evidences too, other than youth, 
indigence, piety, or learning. And when these evidences appear in those, who 
by youth, inexperience, or deficient education, are not wanted for the immediate 

* See Note B at the end of the article. 
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supply of circuits and-stations, we would rejoice in any provision for the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, or the acquisition of knowledge. And such an institution, 
therefore, as the British Conference has organized for the instruction’ of junior 
preachers, would accomplish all that is desirable in the premises, and would be 
free from the cardinal objections to which this Essay and its sentiments are 
obnoxious. A theological education might thus be given to those whom God has 
made ministers, and the curse of introducing unhallowed men into the holy office 
would thus be obviated, as far as human foresight could prevent it. ‘No man 
taketh this honor to himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron,’ Heb. v, 4. 

These are the sentiments of Methodism distinctively; they have been such 
from the beginning, in both hemispheres; and for these and kindred opinions 
they have been, and still continue to be persecuted. But the author of this Essay 
has in our view abandoned the whole ground, and gone over fairly to the adver- 
saries of Methodism, whether in or out of the Christian Church. The world of 
unbelievers agree in denouncing us as fanatics and enthusiasts, because our 
ministry profess to be ‘inwardly moved of the Holy Ghost to take upon them the 
office of deacons or elders in the Church of God; and this Essay maintains the 
sentiment, that though a man be thus moved, it no more qualifies him for his 
work, than a man being moved with a laudable desire to become a merchant or 
mechanic, constitutes him one. ‘Thus far the author of the Essay unites with 
the infidel world in their opposition to Methodism.* But he goes over much more 
fully to the ground of hostility occupied by those Churches in our country who 
have been most strenuous in their crusade against our ministry and Church polity. 
These have over and again proclaimed to the world the ‘illiteracy and incompe- 
tency’ of Methodist ‘ circuit riders,’ as men altogether destitute of the ‘indispen- 
sable prerequisite’ for which the author contends; and he confirms all that our 
enemies have said, in relation to the ignorance of our Church and the absence 
of all provision for the education of our preachers. Thus, we repeat it, he has 
formed a league with our enemies, unwittingly we hope, and therefore it is that 
this expostulation has been called forth, with the design of wresting from our foes 
the advantages they might otherwise take of the author’s egregious mistakes. 

And now, to prevent all possible misapprehension, I would frankly avow my 
full persuasion that many men, who have been as verily called of God to the 
ministry, as ever man was, have been educated and trained in ‘ theological semi- 
naries,’ and some such as are an honor to the sacred office; and it is admitted, 
moreover, that some of these have been called before their training and some 
after its completion, or during its progress.. Nor do Methodists suppose for a 
‘moment, that a man is not called of God because he has been thus-trained, or 
that a theological education would disqualify him for the work; but they expect 
from such the same evidences of a Divine call, which they require of others, viz. 
gifts, grace, and fruits, and they acknowledge no other ‘indispensable prere- 
quisite.’ 

That there may be found individual members of our Church, who really think 
it a sin for a preacher to look into a dictionary, or English grammar, and who 
would lose all faith in a minister who used a Greek Testament, especially if he 
were college bred, we freely admit, and yet we can find such members of other 
Churches, and of those too who talk most about theological learning. But to 
infer from such instances a general dereliction, or charge universal stupidity upon 
the whole denomination, because of such examples, is as ungenerous as it is 
unjust, though Ps an enemy had done it, I could have borne it.’ 

The history of our Church ab origine, so far from being indifferent to learning, 
as we are here represented to be, has been a continued series of efforts to establish 
and promote education. And it would be easy to show that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States has done much, and all that she cotld reason- 
ably be expected to do under the circumstances, not only to promote institutions 
of learning, but to’ encourage the education of her ministers. It is true that we 
have no theological seminaries, where any young man, whom his parents have 
designated for the pulpit, or whose own caprice or interest, or inclination, may 
lead him there, can engage in the study of divinity, as of any other secular pro. 
fession, with an assurance of a ‘call,’ or a ‘living,’ so soon as he shall acquire 
the ‘indispensable prerequisite,’ whether he has any other prerequisite or not ; 
and God forbid we ever should have such an institution bearing the Methodist 
name.t Nor have we any ‘education societies’ for the purpose of ‘finding out 
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young men, and encouraging them to seek’ a training for the ministry; for we 
‘know our calling better,’ and prefer that they should be ‘thrust out’ by the great 
Head of the Church, rather than that they should ‘seek’ the ‘ priest’s office for a 
piece of bread,’ or be ‘found out’ by the appointment of men. . 

Our academies, colleges, and even our university, are now open, and the 
fountains of knowledge are unsealed among us as Methodists, in almost every 
part of this land, All our young men may now be educated, without having 
their morals endangered by corrupt and infidel teachers; and without having 
their Methodism ridiculed out of them, by professors or presidents. And already 
the revivals of religicn with which these institutions of learning have been 
favored, give evidence of the Divine approbation upon this department of our 
work. Some of the pupils have already been designated by the Holy Ghost, and 
approved by the Church as ministers of the sanctuary, and the whole Church 
unite in glorifying God that He is hearing prayer, and sending more laborers 
into His vineyard. In His hands we leave the work of calling men to preach 
the Gospel; and whether He shall select them from the academy, college, or the 
university, or call them from their nets or tent making, as in ancient times, 
we have no fear that He will send them forth, without every prerequisite which 
is indispensable. Meanwhile, should any plan for the improvement of the junior 
preachers be instituted, resembling that of our British brethren, to which allusion 
has been made, there are many who would gladly embrace it, and profit by its 
advantages. We should doubt its expediency, however, from the fact, that so far 
from having any ‘ list of reserve,’ in most of our conferences many more laborers 
are wanted than can be procured, and hence very many circuits and missions 
remain unsupplied. Such is the want of men, called of God to preach the 
Gospel, that some hundreds of such would be employed in our work, and the 
indispensable prerequisite would be dispensed with, because we do not believe 
the impious sentiment, that ‘God has decided that vacant churches and perish- 
ing sinners must wait until the preparation is made by study,’ for calling men 
to repentance. And, moreover, if the time should arrive when any of our con- 
ferences have a surplus of preachers, not immediately needed, all our institutions 
of learning are open to them in common with others. 

That some provision is needed in the Methodist Episcopal Church, for aiding 
such of our young preachers as may be desirours of cultivating their minds, and 
may be without the pecuniary means to supply themselves with necessary books, 
or to pay for tuition, may be freely admitted. But this would be improving and 
perfecting our own plan of ministerial education, and by no means conforming to 


the plans which other denominations have seen fit te adopt. This would be 
educating men IN the ministry, and not For the ministry; a distinction which, © 


however others may regard, we, as Methodists, deem of vital and essential 
importance. 

The name of ‘ theological seminary’ carries with it associations utterly repug- 
nant to the feelings of our people, from the fact, that it is inseparable from the 
idea of ‘men-made ministers,’ by which we mean, those who have no ‘ other quali- 
fication than the appointment of men, and human erudition,’ a class with which 
we have no fellowship, and with whom we love to have none. And if in the 
Methodist Church a distinct organization should ever be formed, in which young 
men are to be placed for a ‘ theological training’ to make them ministers, before 
the Church shall have acknowledged their call of God to this work, the glory 
will have departed from us as a people, and the purity of the @aered office, that 
high and holy calling, will be degenerated and degraded into a mere secular 
profession. 

Hence it is, that if any one of our infant colleges were known to be not 
purely literary, or suspected of deteriorating into a theological school, it would 
be impossible to avert from it swift and certain destruction ; for it would be 
utterly abandoned by the Church. I say not, that there are none in the Church 
who would not have it so, for this Essay gives evidence that there is one ; but 
I hesitate not to affirm my conviction, that there are not enough of such in this 
whele country to found or support a ‘theological seminary.’ He who lives to 
seé the experiment tried, will find it deserted and abandoned within one year 
from its birth, and a voice of general reprobation will be heard throughout ‘ the 
whole heaven and earth of Methodism.’ 

But let me ask the friends of the improvement of our junior preachers, and 
the advocates of an ‘educated ministry,’ and among all my acquaintance in the 
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Church, I number not one who is not; What need have we of this ‘ monster’ 
being introduced among us? Have we not schools and seminaries of our own 
scattered all over the land? Have we not a number of colleges quite as great 
as the Church can hope to sustain at present, and a university capatedied:? 
And will not each of the latter have a professorship of moral science ? And may 
not this chair be divided into different departments, if need be? May we not 
have a distinct. professorship of Biblical criticism, intellectual and moral philo- 
sophy, sacred literature, and the institutes of divinity?* And will not all the 
objects proposed be thus secured to our young preachers who choose to go there ; 
or might not an attendance upon such a course be made obligatory upon all 
candidates for the itinerancy, after they shall have given evidence to the Church 
of their call to the work, and been licensed to preach? And if societies are 
necessary to provide for the support and education of all such preachers as are 
in dependent circumstances, might they not be formed wherever necessary, and 
thus all the proposed advantages be secured, while the evils we deprecate would 
be averted ? We aver that they can, unless there be a disposition to imitate ‘ the 
nations around us’ to our own deterioration, and to abandon all our distinctive 
peculiarities. Let it not be supposed, however, that such an organization of a 
theological department in any of our colleges is called for, at the present, even 
under the restrictions here named. It is only proposed to those who are cla- 
morous for ‘theological seminaries,’ and yet disclaim the designs imputed to 
them, whether all the objects they profess to aim at might not thus be attained, if 
indeed they intend no more than ‘the improvement of our junior preachers.’ If 
they still insist upon the innovations against which we protest, they convict 
themselves of other and ulterior purposes beside those which they are pleased to 
avow. 

There are two grand divisions in sentiment among Protestant Churches, on 
the subject of ministerial qualification. One party believe that it is lawful to 
train young men for the ministry, who are designated by their friends for that 
office, or whose inclination, ambition, or interest, shall direct them to that pro- 
fession, and such have theological seminaries. Another portion of the Christian 
Church deem it unlawful to educate any man for the ministry, whom the great 
Head of the Church has not obviously called to this holy work, andthe Wesleyan 
Methodists all over the world are prominent in these views. The former of these 
grand divisions in the Protestant Churches believe and teach that a literary and 
theological education and training for the ministry is an ‘ indispensable prere- 
quisite,’ and, as some hold, the only one. The latter proclaim, and we are among 
them, that classical and theological learning, however valuable as subsidiary.or 
secondary qualifications, are not ‘ indispensable,’ nor comparable in importance, 
with personal piety, aptness to teach, and the love of souls: and that even with 
all these, there must be satisfactory evidence of a Divine call to this work, 
before any education society or Church can lawfully prepare men for the minis- 
try, either in a theological seminary or elsewhere. On this side of the contro- 
versy, Methodism has been arrayed ab origine, and will continue to occupy this 
ground, until the ‘ consummation of all things ;’ unless Methodism itself should 
be sooner annihilated by abandoning the great principles involved in this ques- 
tion, and consenting to be cursed with a worldly and unhallowed ministry, And 
should not our Church ‘know our calling better,’ than to institute in any period 
of her history such a theological seminary; this result will infallibly follow. 
For it is clearly implied in such an institution, that the business of preaching the 
Gospel is there taught, and who shall forbid access to its portals, to any man 
who chooses to learn, and pays for his instruction? Whatever the motives of 
the applicant for admission, he has an undoubted right to study divinity in such 
a school, precisely as he would have to enter a school of medicine or law. And 
as the latter class of seminaries hold out to the applicant the dispensation of 
authority, and qualification to practise either of the learned professions they 
teach, at the termination of his studies, so does the theological school imply the 
assurance of every necessary authority and qualification for the ministry, to all 
its students. And as the diploma of a medical college is necessary for the phy- 
sician to be reputable among his compeers, and that of the law school is required 
for respectability in that profession; so also will the testimonials of the theo- 
logical seminary be the indispensable prerequisites, and perhaps become the only 
ones to a standing in the ministry. Such, it is obvious, will be the results of 
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the proposed system, as certainly as ‘like causes produce like effects,’ and it is 
impossible to separate the one from the other. - 

Such are the considerations that have impelled me to this remonstrance and 
expostulation, against what I deem a dangerous and ruinous innovation into the 
Church of my choice, and a Church which I desire may become the praise. of 
the whole earth, for purity of doctrine, and for an evangelical ministry. If my 
zeal has led me into any indiscreet or unguarded expression, I ask pardon of God 
and man; but in the subject matter of the present communication, I am strictly 
conscientious, and duty to the cause of God and his Church will, I trust, ever 
predominate over every selfish consideration. I have consciously impugned no 
man’s motives, who may honestly differ from me in opinion, nor will I value 
him less because of the fearless expression of that opinion. But believing, as I 
do, that the sentiments of the Essay upon which I have animadverted, are 
radically erroneous, and calculated to sap the foundations of the ecclesiastical 
edifice which I so highly prize, I can make no compromise with my conscience. 
but by contributing this humble effort, in vindication of truth as contradis- 
tinguished from error, on this important subject. That the glory of God, the 
purity of the Church, and the improvement of our ministry, may be promoted 
thereby, is my humble prayer. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 
Note A, page 112. 


The author of the above quotation says the same still. But may not an igno- 
rant man be as worldly minded as a learned man ? ‘This writer certainly does not 
suppose that all illiterate men who enter the ministry are therefore called of God 
to that work ? The curse is supposed to rest upon those who depend upon their 
learning only, and the mere appointment of men, and not because they are 
learned. As there may be learned dolts, and learned men destitute of the spirit- 
ual qualifications which the Scriptures require of all true ministers, so there 
may be unlettered dolts, ignorant men destitute of the Spirit of God. May He 
save the Church from both the one and the other. “ 

What we insist upon is, that, whether learned or unlearned, a man must be a 
holy man, and be called especially by the Holy Spirit to the work, in order to be 
a true minister of Jesus Christ. 


Note B, page 113. 


No one ever doubted this, and hence it is a waste of time to attempt to prove 
it. But we believe with our Church, that whenever God calls a man to preach 
the Gospel, whether learned or unlearned, He calls him with an equally loud 
and authoritative voice to ‘ study to show himself approved unto God,’ that he 
may acquire all the knowledge within his reach, for a right undeestanding and 
faithful discharge ef his duty. If this be so, then it follows, that a minister, 
though called of God, who neglects this duty, forfeits the high honor intended 
for him, and the ‘ one talent’ is taken from him, and ‘given to him that hath ten 
talents.’ ‘ 

Note C, page 114. 

We cannot help entering our disclaimer at this assertion. Neither Mr. Sun- 
derland nor any other Methodist preacher that we ever heard of, derides as 
fanaticism the idea of a man’s being called of God to preach the Gospel. See our 
sentiments on this subject in the preliminary remarks to these strictures. 


Note D, page 114. 


In this we cordially unite with our author. But he should have first shown 
that any one ever wanted a seminary t@ educate such persons for the ministry. 
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We consider all these remarks about educating improper persons for this work 
wholly gratuitous, as entirely inapplicable, because no one ever plead for such an 
education for such persons. 


Note E, page 116. 


Compare this with the expressions, ‘If our infant institutions were suspected 
of degenerating into theological schools, it would be impossible to avert from 
them swift and certain destruction; and yet,hére the author recommends the 
very thing he so feelingly deprecates! For surely a ‘ chair for Biblical criticism, 
sacred literature, and the institutes of divinity,’ would be a divinity chair to all 
intents and purposes. And would there be no danger that unsuitable young 
men, not called by the Holy Spirit, should come under the influence of such a 
chair, equally as much as if it were a theological chair placed in another room! 


REYNOLDS ON THE USE OF THE EYES. 


Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By Evwarp Reynotps, M. D., 
of Boston.—[ Biblical Repertory, for July, 1833.] 


Tue eye is a little world of wonders, whether we consider its structure, or its 
movements, or the noble offices it performs. In the beautiful language of the 
Savior, it is ‘the light of the body.’ It watches over its members, it directs its 
movements, it warns it of danger. But it has higher offices. It is the messenger 
of the mind, sent forth to collect the materials of thought. In the words of the 
Essay before us, ‘Its importance rises in value when it is considered as the chan- 
nel of most of the knowledge of nature, and through her, of the wisdom, majesty, 
and goodness of God.’ But it is also the interpreter of the soul, and expresses 
its inmost feelings, its most delicate shades of emotion, with a faithfulness and 
power, which the pen and the tongue can never rival, although they boast of 
‘words that burn.’ 

And get this noble organ, which gives to the mind most of its knowledge of 
the world below, and furnishes the most beautiful imagery to shadow forth the 
gioriés of that whiclt is above, is wretchedly neglected, and often shamefully © 
abused. Great pains are taken to educate the limbs to move with grace and 
effect ; the tongue is trained with great care to articulate every letter, and com- 
bination of letters; but the eye is left to educate itself; and if it selects the most 
important and. beautiful objects, or examines them in the best manner, or is used 
with skill or prudence, it is the result of accident, and not of instruction or 
training. 

But. our immediate concern is with the question, how instruments of such value 
and delicacy shall be used, so as to secure them from disease and premature 
decay. We consider the student and the clergyman not a little indebted to the 
editor of the ‘ Biblical Repertory,’ and his able correspondent, for presenting, in 
this form, a set of maxims and precepts which, if observed, would save many an 
hour of suffering and idleness; and we are anxious to bring them to the notice 
of parents and teachers. 

We must reluctantly pass over, without a remark, the beautiful introduction 
of Dr. Reynolds, in order to preserve all our space for the practical portion of 
his essay, with a single reference to his observations on the ten-fold power and 
value which the art of printing has conferred on the eye. The mental treasures 
of ages are thus brought within its reach; it can discern, through these charac- 
ters, not only the aspect of distant countries, but the events of past ages, and 
discover the hidden wonders of the unseen and future world in the pages of 
inspiration. . 

In commencing his remarks on the management of the eyes, Dr. R. observes, 
that this is emphatically ‘the reading age,’ and states this fact in terms which 
may suggest other ideas than those which relate to vision. 

‘Reading is the fashion of the day. It commences with the child in the 
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nursery ; Constitutes the chief business of boyhood and youth; and continues 
through manhood and old age. No period is considered too tender for this all- 
important business of education to be commenced. No threatening evils are of 
sufficient moment to stand in its way; no acquirements sufficiently great to per- 
mit repose. Ag one advances in his course, new demands for exertion present 
themselves ; new temptations multiply; new sources of information are thrown 
open to him. His eyes begin to manifest the alarming signs of inordinate use ; 
but they are too often disregarded, until incurable disease numbers him among 
its victims ;—and he learns, when too late, that he has closed the widest door 
of knowledge to the soul, and ig Jeft to mourn, with many a kindred spirit, the 
premature sacrifice of his usefulness and power.’ 

In connection with this, Dr. R. informs us that the present age is marked by 
‘an unusual prevalence of diseases of the eye,’ and that among the ablest and 
most valuable of our clergy, and public officers, and literary men. He maintains, 
however, that this is by no means a necessary consequence of a studious life ; 
and appeals to the history of students who have used their eyes to an extent 
scarcely credible, and yet preserved their vision unimpaired to advanced old age. 
He describes the wonderful provision which the Creator has made for the safety 
of these precious organs; and assures us, that the source of its diseases are to be 
found, not in their use, but in their abuse,—in the ignorance which knows not, 
or the negligence which regards not, the laws by which the most exquisite of 
optical instruments should be regulated. His first object, therefore, is to give 
the student (for whose benefit he principally writes) some correct ideas of the 
degree, and proper adjustment of the light, by which he studies. 

The first circumstance he mentions, as ‘one of the most prolific causes of 
weakness of sight,"—which has caused the destruction of many eyes, is little 
suspected, because the injury is generally gradual,—‘ the exposure of the eyes to 
frequent alternations of weak and strong light. The immediate sensation of 
pain, when a strong light is brought into a dark room, should be a sufficient 
warning. The ultimate effects are like those of sudden changes from heat to 
cold upon the body; and when the light has been long. excluded, the tyrant 
Dionysius, the Carthaginians in their punishment of Regulus, and even the libe- 
rators of long-immured prisoners, have found the sudden transition to the brilliancy 
of day sufficient to produce total blindness. 

In most parts of the earth the general course of nature is adapted to the 
structure of the eye; and the brilliant sun is ushered in by a gradually-increasing 
twilight. But we neglect, or counteract this indication of nature. Many exclude 
all light from the sleeping room, until it is ready to burst upon them in: its 
strength. The darkest room is often selected for the study, and the evening 
lights are not introduced until total darkness has rendered the eye peculiarly 
susceptible. In illustration of the danger of these practices, Dr. R. mentions the 
case of a lawyer who brought on a serious disease by performing his studies and 
labors in agloomy room, and passing into one of brilliant light to take his meals. 
But a more serious warning is found in the case of a young traveller, who was 
awakened in the morning by the rays of the sun shining in upon him; and on 
exposing himself a second day in the same chamber, was seized with a violent 
opthalmia, which produced a course of weakness and suffering for years. 

The first and most obvious rule-which Dr. R. derives from these facts is, that 
we should not expose the eyes suddenly to a strong light upon awaking from 
sleep. To avoid this, he would advise a western room for sleeping; and where 
that cannot be obtained, he directs us to produce the same effect by curtains or 
blinds, which will soften the light, so as to render it agreeable to the eyes. 

The succeeding rules are not less obvious inferences from these facts—that 
the room selected for the study should be well lighted, both in the day and even- 
ing, and the eyes should not be unfitted for their evening task by the popular 
mode of resting them for an hour or. more in darkness. Of this last habit, he 
observes, there can be ‘no more certain mode of inducing the evils from sudden 
changes of light.’ The light should always be regulated according to the powers 
of the eye; and it is equally important that the amount and distribution of it 
should be such as to produce no unpleasant sensations. 

Reflected and concentrated light are highly injurious. Two cases of actual 
blindness have occurred within the kn of Dr. R. in a few years, from 
exposure to concentrated light; and-weakness of sight that has unfitted the in- 


dividual for usefulness through life has often been the consequence of it. The. 


rays of the sun he considers peculiarly injurious, when reflected from an opposite 
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building or wall, or even when they enter through a window descend: 

floor, and are thence reflected to the eyes. “Any exposure of this kine 

obviated by curtains of some soft color, and the furniture should be.such as the 
eye may repose upon with agreeable sensations. Nature is clothed with drapery 
whose color is refreshing to the eye; and it is false taste,.as well as false philo- 
sophy, which attempts to dazzle, in order to please it. 

Fatal mistakes, Dr. R. remarks, are often made, and we may add, no less fatal 
economy ‘is often practised, in regard to the quantity of light suitable for evening 
study. Many think they are performing an important ‘service to the eyes, by 
accustoming them to little light, when, in his yieWs nothing can be more injurious. 
‘The irregular, flickering light of common lamps and candles’ he regards ‘as the 
worst possible means of lighting the study.’ ‘Candles, if used at all, should be of 
wax or spermaceti; but he prefers the common Argand study lamp, (the lamp 
with a circular wick, which still bears the name of the inventor,) furnished with 
a shade of oiled paper, which diffuses sufficient light without any offensive glare, 
and is free from the objections of concentrated light, produced by the dark shade, 
or the less objectionable one of ground glass. 

In connection with this part of the subject, Dr. R. notices several habits of 
studious men which are injurious, Shades over the eyes he considers injurious 
to all, except those individuals whose eyes are prominent, and stand out far fro:n 
the head, and whose eye-brows and eye-lashes are weak and insufficient. Such 
as are deprived of nature’s shades, require some substitute; but this should be of 
thin, green silk, which will soften, but not exclude the rays of light. 

The habit of saving time by reading and writing by twilight or moonlight he 
protests against as miserable economy,. which has prematurely ruined the eyes of 
hundreds and thousands, and robbed religion and learning of many an able friend. 

He also cautions us against gazing at the moon for a long time, as a dangerous 
habit, or watching the flashes of lightning. Thespupil, dilated by surrounding 
darkness, permits this highly-concentrated light to pass to the eyes in too great 
quantities; and the history of astronomy points to a number of its votaries who 
were blinded by this habit. ; 

Reading and writing by a side light is a practice by which many havé igno- 
rantly or thoughtlessly impaired their vision. At first view this would seem too 
trivial a circumstance to produce the least effect; and yet it only requires the 
glimpse at the structure and physiology of the eye which Dr. R. gives us, to see 
that it is of material importance. The iris, or colored portion of the eye, Which 
gives it its beauty, serves also as a curtain to protect it, and instinctively opens, 
when the light is diminished, and contracts when it is increased. This transition, 
which is tasily observed by looking at the eyes in a glass after they have been 
kept in darkness for a few moments, renders the sudden change of light injurious, 
andalso makes it important, that both eyes should be exposed to an equal degree of 
light. The sympathy between the eyes, Dr. R. informs us, is so great, that if 
the pupil of one is dilated by being kept in the shade, as must, of course, be the 
case, where the light is on one side, the eye which is exposed cannot contract 
itself sufficiently for protection, and the exposed eye is almost inevitably injured. 

On the same general principles, the habit of sitting in front of a window, with 
the back toward it, and holding the book or paper before the eyes, or of holding 

&@ @andle between the eyes and the book, for the purpose of seeing more distinctly, 
is very injurious. Those, however, whose eyes fail from age, are in danget of 
falling into this habit; and to such Dr. R. advises an immediate recourse to spec- 
tacles. 

In reply to the question, ‘What is the direction best suited to the eyes” Dr. 
R. replies,—‘ It is that light which is sufficient for distinct vision, and which falls 
over the left shoulder in an oblique direction, from above, upon the book or study 
table.’ 

The lastdirection which is given on this point is, that the eye should be pro- 
tected in the summer from the direct rays of the burning sun, by making the rim 
of the hat of sufficient width. ‘Eye destroyers,’ he observes, ‘would not be an 
inappropriate name for the narrow things, which, by some of the more recent 
fashions, are called hats.’ : es . 


Such is an imperfect and partial sketch of an Essay of peculiar interest and 
value. We design to complete=the review hereafter; but we trust that enough 
has already been stated to rouse the attention of parents and teachers, as well as 
students, to this important subject, and to. show them the practical value of a 
"knowledge of physiology. ¥ ug 
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